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FOREWORD ` “" 


The presentation of the MINERALS YEARBOOK 1952, in three 
volumes, initiates a change made necessary by an increase in YEAR- 
BOOK material that could no longer be published under a single cover 
without increasing the book to a thickness that caused binding problems 
and to a weight that inconvenienced the reader. The change is one 
of several made over the years to meet expansion in the mineral 
industry and new needs of the reading public. 

From initiation of this series as “Reports Upon the Mineral Re- 

sources of the United States’ published in 1867 by the Treasury 
Department, the series has appeared as “Mineral Resources West 
of the Rocky Mountains,” as a part of the “Annual Report of the 
Geological Survey,” as “Mineral Resources of the United States,” 
and as the MINERALS YEARBOOK,” the first volume of which covered 
1932 and carried the title MINERALS YEARBOOK 1932-33.” 
In the current three-volume presentation, volume I is made up of 
chapters on mineral commodities, both metals and nonmetals, but 
exclusive of the mineral fuels. Included also are a chapter reviewing 
these mineral industries, a statistical summary and recapitulation, 
and chapters on mining technology, metallurgical technology, trends 
in technology and operations, and employment and injuries. 

Volume II, which is devoted to the mineral fuels, consists of chapters 
on each mineral-fuel commodity, as well as chapters reviewing the 
industry as a whole, a statistical summary, and an employment and 
injury presentation. | 

Volume III is made up of chapters covering each of the 48 States, - 
plus chapters on Alaska, the Territories and island possessions in 
the Pacific Ocean, and the Territories and island possessions in the 
Caribbean Sea, including the Canal Zone. Volume III also has & 
chapter recapitulating its statistics in summary form on a regional 
basis and another presenting employment and injury data regionally. 

The MINERALS YEARBOOK will continue to present the year’s 
development in the mineral industry with enough background data 
to give significance to the current record. The three-volume YEAR- 
BOOK permits fuller coverage in all phases of the reports, but major 
expansion has been undertaken in the regional presentation (volume 
IIT) and in the review of technologic developments and problems. 

The Bureau of Mines wishes to acknowledge again the cooperation 
of industry and of many Government groups in the preparation of 
the YEARBOOK. Among the latter, some of the State geological 
surveys and mining bureaus are of great importance, particularly in 
their help in gathering and preparing the material that appears 
principally in volume ITI. 

J. J. FoRBES, Director. 
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PART l. GENERAL REVIEWS 


Review of the Mineral-Fuel Industries 
in 1952 


By Herbert E. Striner, E. P. Carman, and R. M. Gooding 


A 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


RELIMINARY data indicate that, although total new energy 
P supply in the United States declined 1.7 percent (net) during 
1952, the only decrease was in the output of coal (12 percent). 
As indicated in tables 1 and 2, the production and consumption of 
petroleum, natural gas, and waterpower increased. During the year 
the new supply of energy from crude petroleum increased 3.4 percent 
and from natural gas 7.5 percent. These changes become significant 
when compared with the fact that there was a general leveling of 
economic expansion because the rate of direct millay expenditures 
was curtailed and the rate of private spending for defense-type 
plants and equipment was reduced. Although national security 
outlays were about 12 billion dollars higher in 1952 than in 1951, the 
uarterly rate of increase during the year was considerably smaller 

than that of the previous 1% years. 
TABLE 1.—Supply of energy from mineral fuels and waterpower in the United 

States, 1951-52 
[Trillions of British thermal units] 1 


of total 
Pennsylvania anthracite. ..............-.........-.-...-- 1, 084 2.8 | 1,031 2.7 —5.0 
Bituminous coal and lignite............................- 13, 982 35. 4 | 12, 231 31.5 —12.5 
Total o...... eee ea 15, 066 38.2 | 13, 262 34.2 —12.0 
Crude petroleum: 8 
RR EE 13, 037 33.0 | 13, 204 34.3 +2.0 
ohhh ⁵ K0 k 8 1, 800 4. 6 2,041 5.2 +13. 4 
f E 14, 837 37.6 | 15, 335 39. 5 +3. 4 
Natural gas (marketed production)...................... 8,016 20.3 | 8,615 22.2 +7.5 
Total petroleum and natural gas................... 22, 853 57.9 | 23, 950 61.7 +4.8 
Total mineral fuelass -2-20-20 37, 919 96.1 | 37, 202 95. 9 —1.9 
Wa A A ð y A AR f 3.9 | 1,581 4.1 +1.4 
Grand totaůalal..b 39, 478 100.0 | 38, 793 100.0 —1.7 


1 The unit heat values employed are: Anthracite, 12,700 B. t. u. per pound; bituminous coal and lignite, 
13,100 B. t. u. per pound; petroleum, 5,800,000 B. t. u. per barrel; natural gas, 1,075 B. t. u. per cubic foot. 
Waterpower includes installations owned by manufacturing plants and mines, as well as Government and 
privately owned public utilities. The fuel equivalent of waterpower is calculated from the kilowatt-hours 
of power produced wherever available, as it is true of all public-utility plants since 1919. Otherwise, the 
fuel equivalent is calculated from the reported horsepower of installed water wheels, assuming a capacity 
factor of 20 percent for factories and mines and of 40 percent for public utilities. 

: menase gasoline, lubricants, and other products with which coal does not compete. 


t Includes crude, residual, and distillate. | 
Intensification of competitive pressures on coal from petroleum 


and natural gas continued, reflecting the changing pattern of fuel 
consumption in the United States. Table 2 indicates that the produc- 
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tion of bituminous coal and anthracite dropped 12.5 and 5.0 percent, 
respectively, for the year, while the output of crude petroleum in- 
creased 2.0 percent and of natural gas (marketed production) 7.5 
percent. Although in 1952, the production of bituminous coal 
declined more sharply in percent than anthracite, the decline in 
anthracite output was more serious, relatively, because the anthracite 
industry did not enjoy a period of increased production and high 
prices after World War II to the extent of the bituminous-coal 
industry. 


TABLE 2.—Salient statistics of the fuel industries in the United States, 1951-52 


ge 
1952 1951 from 1951 
(percent) 
Production: 
Bituminous coalkklkkckl -0 million net tons... 466. 8 533. 7 —12.5 
Crude petroleum._________.___.__........ .....-..-- million bbl.!..| 2,292.0 2,247.7 +2.0 
Natural gas, marketed production.............. billion cubie ft. 8,013.5 7, 457. 4 +7.5 
Anthracité e nea iini million net tons 40. 6 42.7 —5.0 
Value of production: 
Bituminous coal, f. o. b. mine or plant.......... million dollars..| 2,289.2 2, 626.0 —12.8 
Crude petroleum, value of production at wells..million dollars..| 5, 700. 3 5, 690. 4 +1.8 
Nat gas, average value at well, per M cu. ft. ín cents.. 7.8 7.3 +6. 8 
Anthracite, f. o. b. mine or plant million dollars 379. 7 405. 8 —6. 4 
Consumption (apparent): 
Bituminous ol million net tons 418.8 468. 9 —10. 7 
Crude petroleum, runs to stills..............-.-..-- million bbl..| 2,441.3 2, 370. 4 +3.0 
Natural EE billion cubic ft.. 7,613. 5 7, 102.6 +7.2 
gei EE )J... SEEE AAEE EE million net tons.. 35.3 37.0 —4.6 
cks: 
Bituminous coal, year end. ..................- million net tons 81.8 82.2 —0. 5 
Orude petroleum „3 total million bbl.. 271.9 255. 8 +8. 3 
Natüral gaS AAA A A A A, PAS ANA 
EE o A 8 million net tons 2. 4.7 3.7 4-27. 0 
ports: 
Bituminous coal—— million net tons 3. . 0.3 0.8 ]............ 
Crude petroleum. wm. million bb1.4__ 209. 6 179. 1 +17.0 
IE MM ³ A é billion cubic ft.4. . Jö; 8 
PB d fee sce million net tons 3.. . 029 027 47.4 
Exports: 
Bituminous coa8l............................. million net tons 3... 47. 6 56. 7 —16 
Crude petroleum............ .. . +22. eee. million bb1.3_ 26.7 28. 6 —6. 6 
Nat JJ ³⁰AAAA ( 8 billion cubic ft.*. . 27.5 24.2 4-13. 6 
Anthraeitëé-.... ooo cocoa million net tons 3... 4.6 6.0 —23.3 
Employ meor 
ituminous coal, average number working daily. ............... 835, 217 372, 897 —10. 1 
Crude petroleum and natural gas (annual average in thousands) 56 127.9 124.8 +2. 5 
Anthracite (average number employed) 65, 923 68, 995 —4. 5 


t Preliminary. 

3? Producers and estimated retail dealer stocks only. 

s U. 8. Department of Commerce. 

d Bureau of Mines data. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
6 Except contract services. 


TABLE 3.—Consumption of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States, 
1951-52, by major consumer groups 


[Thousands of net tons] 


Electric | Class 1 Coke |Steeland |Cement| Other in- [Retail de-] Bunker 
Ges utilities 1 railroads 2| plants ST mills | dustrials | liveries trade: 20 


de 3 
1951... 101, 898 54,005 | 113, 448 7,973 | 8,525 | 105, 634 76, 531 800 | 468, 904 
1952 5.9 103, 309 37, 962 97, 614 6,820 | 8,073 95, 863 68, 393 723 | 418, 757 
arr rr E a a EES EEEE R IE EAE EE ET SS ns 


1 Federal Power Commission. 
3 Association of American Railroads. 
3 Bureau of Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 4.—Consumption of residual fuel oil in the United States, 1951-52, by 
major consumer groups 


[Millions of barrels] 
Smelters, 
8 beer mand” | Heating | Military .. On. 
electric ud- an eating 
Year power Railroads ing manufac- oils ises company Others | Total 
plants tankers) |turing in- 
dustries 
1951 70. 6 55. 0 106. 9 157.2 76.2 38.1 54.1 5. 3 563. 4 
1952 a 70.5 40.0 110. 4 158. 3 79. 2 37.2 54, 4 5.8 555. 8 


TABLE '5.—Consumption of natural gas in the United States, 1951-52, by major 
consumer groups 


Residential Commercial 


. Electric 
Year ———=— | Ejus, | utility plants 
Thousands of| Billions of Thousands of} Billions of | cubic feet) 1 ee 
consumers cubic feet consumers cubic feet 
1951. 21, 444 1, 474. 7 1. 614 464. 3 5, 163. 5 763. 9 
1952 22, 569 1, 622. 0 1, 855 515.7 5, 475. 8 910. 1 


1 Including electric utility plants. 


TABLE 6.—Consumption of distillate fuel oil in the United States, 1951-52, by 
major consumer groups 


[Millions of barrels] 


] E Rail Ma Bn Heat- | Mm | Ou. No. 1 fuel o 

Yea Keiser S Os pas - leompanyloil sold as er | Total 
Duns roads ing ing oils bati fuels range oll uses 

1951...... 9. 6 59. 9 14.4 42.6 249.8 448.9 

1952. 8. 4 68. 0 17.2 42. 8 263. 4 479. 2 


CONSUMPTION 


The apparent consumption of both bituminous coal and anthracite 
in the United States declined in 1952, although consumption of crude 
petroleum and natural gas increased. (See tables 2 and 3.) The 
consumption of residual fuel oil decreased in 1952, and consumption of 
distillate fuel oils increased. "The competition of coal with residual 
fuel oil is largely in industrial markets; with distillate fuel oils, it is in 
space heating and locomotive-fuel markets; and with natural gas it is 
in both industrial and space-heating markets. 

Although the consumption of bituminous coal in the United States 
dropped for all uses except electric power utilities, the most significant 
decrease was for Class I railroads, a continuation of a trend that began 
late in World War II. In 1945 Class I railroads consumed approxi- 
mately 21 percent of the total United States bituminous-coal produc- 
tion. By the end of 1952 they consumed only approximately 8 percent 
of the total, reflecting the replacement of coal by diesel fuel. 

At the beginning of 1940 the Class I railroads owned 41,117 steam 
locomotives and only 510 diesel-electric locomotives. By 1951 these 
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railroads owned 21,747 steam locomotives and 17,493 diesel-electric 
locomotives. Bituminous coal and residual fuel oil have been rapidly 
displaced by distillate (diesel) fuel oil. The coal tonnage lost in 1952 
in the railroad market was approximately 16 million tons from 1951. 
A combination of the export and railroad market losses in 1952 
accounted for approximately 36 percent of the total drop in United 
States bituminous-coal production. 

Another factor that seriously affected bituminous-coal consumption 
during the year was the prolonged steel strike during the summer. 
It is estimated that coal requirements declined 15 to 20 million tons as 
a result of this strike. 

Competition from distilate fuel oils and natural gas also has 
affected the consumption of coal adversely. Consumption of dis- 
tillate fuel oils for heating purposes in 1952 increased 5 percent over 
1951. Residential consumption of natural gas in 1952 was 10 percent 
over 1951 while the total marketed production of natural gas for all 
uses rose 7.5 percent in 1952. 

For electric utility use, natural gas and bituminous coal made 
consumption gains, and residual fuel oil was slightly lower. For this 
purpose, coal consumption increased 1.4 percent over 1951, but 
natural-gas consumption was up 19.1 percent. Use of distillate fuel 
oil, which is of less importance to electric utilities, declined. 

Table 1 indicates that petroleum and natural gas continued to 
replace coal as sources of power in 1952. In 1952, of the total energy 
supplied in the United States including gasoline and lubricants, 
measured in British thermal units, coal supplied 34.2 percent, crude 
petroleum 39.5 percent, natural gas 22.2 percent, and water power 
4.1 percent. This represents a decline of 12.0 percent for coal in the 
pattern of total fuel supply over 1951 and gains of 3.4 percent for 
crude petroleum, 7.5 percent for natural gas, and 5.1 percent for 
waterpower. Since 1940 the total energy supplied by coal has dropped 
from 53.1 percent to 34.2 in 1952; crude petroleum has risen from 32.1 
percent to 39.5 in 1952; and natural gas has risen from 11.3 percent to 
22.2 in 1952. Waterpower supplied 3.5 percent in 1940 and 4.1 
percent in 1952. 


EMPLOYMENT AND WORKING TIME 


The average number of employees in the bituminous-coal and 
anthracite industries declined 10.1 and 4.5 percent, respectively, in 
1952. The average daily working force in the bituminous-coal 
industry in 1952 totaled 335,217 men compared with 372,897 in 1951. 
In the anthracite industry the decline was from 68,995 men in 1951 to 
65,923 in 1952. Because of competitive pressures for continually 
advancing efficiency in coal production, it is significant that net tons 
mined per man-day in 1952 in the bituminous-coal industry was 7.47 
compared to 7.04 in 1951, but because fewer days were worked in 1952 
the net tons mined per man per year was 1,389 in 1952 compared with 
1,429 in 1951. 

In the anthracite industry the output per man-day increased from 
2.97 tons in 1951 to 3.06 in 1952. The increase was largely in culm- 
bank operations and stripping. 

In the crude-petroleum, and natural-gas industries employment 
increased 2.5 percent in 1952. The average labor force in 1952 was 
127.9 thousand compared with 124.8 thousand in 1951. 
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TABLE 7.—Hours worked and gross earnings of production workers in the fuel 
industries, 1949-52 e 


[Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor] 


1949 1950 1951 1952 

Bituminous coal: 

Average weekly earnings -. lll ler ser- . 28 $70. 35 $77. 79 $78.32 

Average weekly hours 32.6 35.0 35. 2 34.2 

Average hourly earnings $1. 94 $2. 01 $2.21 $2.29 
Anthracite: 

Average weekly earnings $56. 78 $63. 24 $66. 66 $71.19 

Average weekly hours 30. 2 32.1 30.3 81.5 

Average hourly earnings ecl ele. $1.88 $1. 97 $2. 20 $2. 26 
Petroleum and natural gas (except contract services): 

Average weekly earnings drm T NM $71. 48 $73. 69 $79. 76 $85. 90 

Average weekly hours 40. 2 40.6 40.9 41.1 

Average hourly earnings $1. 78 $1. 82 $1. 95 $2. 09 


Table 7 presents data on average hourly and weekly earnings and 
average number of hours worked weekly for the bituminous-coal, 
anthracite, and petroleum and natural-gas industries. Both hourly 
and weekly earnings in all these industries have increased steadily 
since 1949. However, only in the petroleum and natural-gas industries 
have the “average weekly hours worked" increased each year during 
this period. Average weekly hours worked in 1952 in the bituminous- 
coal-mining industry declined from 35.2 in 1951 to 34.2 in 1952. For 
the antbracite industry the average weekly hours worked for 1952 was 
31.5, an increase over 1951 but a decline from the 1950 level of 32.1. 
More significant than the drop in weekly hours in the bituminous-coal 
industry is the drop in average number of days worked, which declined 
from 203 days in 1951 to 186 in 1952. In the anthracite industry the 
decline was from 208 days to 201. 

As wages influence total production cost in the fuel industries, com- 
parative wage increases granted by the respective segments of the 
fuel industries are significant. In 1952 hourly earnings in the bitu- 
minous-coal industry increased 3.6 percent, in the anthracite industry 
2.7 percent, and in the petroleum and natural-gas industry 7.2 percent 
over 1951. Since 1949, average hourly earnings in the bituminous- 
coal industry increased 18.0 percent, in the anthracite industry 20.2 
percent, and in the petroleum and natural-gas industry 17.4 percent. 


FUEL PRICES 


The average monthly wholesale price indexes for fuels indicate that 
the average price of natural gas increased for the second successive 
year, continuing a trend begun in 1946 but interrupted in 1949. The 
price index for petroleum declined from 110.5 in 1951 to 109.3 in 1952. 
The average index for all commodities declined from 114.8 in 1951 to 
111.6 in 1952. (See table 8.) In table 9 comparative average prices 
are shown for several fuel products. Although average bituminous- 
coal market prices, for selected sizes, rose in 1952, the average value, 
f. o. b.-mines, dropped 2 cents per ton. The 1952 prices of one of 
coal’s chief competitors, residual fuel oil, declined. The average 
prices of distillate fuel oil and natural gas increased over 1951. 

Since coal is a bulk commodity that must depend very largely on 
railroad transportation for movement to market, transportation 
charges represent a very high portion of the ultimate cost of coal to 
consumers, as compared with the relatively low cost per mile of pipe- 
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line transmission of oil and natural gas. The average railroad freight- 
rate charge per net ton on bituminous coal and lignite has been rising 
steadily for several years, having increased from $3.16 in 1951 to 
$3.35 in 1952. 


TABLE bi — Average monthly mue 100% indexes for fuels, 1948-52 (1947— 
9= 


[Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor] 


1951 1952 
100.7 103.7 
110.5 109. 3 
108. 4 108. 7 
114.8 111.6 
TABLE 9.—Comparative fuel prices, 1951-52 
C panpe 
rom 
Fuel 1951 1952 1951 
(percent) 
Bituminous coal: 
Average wholesale prices, dollars per net ton:! 
Prepared EE 6. 72 6. 67 —0.7 
WING rün- ] 22k ose eet ee y 5. 69 5. 75 +1.1 
S oe c A 4.77 4. 72 —1.1 
Other average prices, dollars per net ton: 
Railroad fuel, f. o. b. mine? 4.54 4. 59 +1.1 
Average retail pee. 8 15. 96 16. 27 +1.9 
Cost of coal at merchant coke oveng e... 9. 51 9. 85 ＋3. 6 
Anthracite, average sales realization per net ton on Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite from breakers to points outside region, dollars: 
n A e ege 13. 56 13. 49 —0. 5 
)))). ERUPTIONE WC 10. 38 10. 16 —2. 1 
Buckwheat d.. VENUS mE RM e S EipcE 7. 49 7.94 
Petroleum and petroleum products: 
Crude petroleum, average price per barrel at well............. dollars. 2. 53 33 
rar average dealers’ net price (excluding taxes) of gasoline in 
/; A cents per gallon 3..| 16. 33 13.27 —0.4 
Residual fuel oil: 
No. 6 fuel oil, average of high and low prices in Philadelphia 
dollars per barrel (refinery) *.. 2. 50 2. 49 —0. 4 
Bunker C, average price for all Gulf ports 
dollars per barrel (refinery) 4. - 1. 83 1. 76 —3. 8 
Distillate fuel oil: 
Gas oil, average of high and low prices at Philadelphia 
cents per gallon (refinery) 4 9.3 9.6 43.2 
No. 2 distillate, average for all Gulf ports 
cents per gallon (refinery) *.. 7.9 8.1 F2. 5 
Natural gas: 7 
Average U. S. value, at well cents per thousand cubic feet. 7.3 7.8 +6.8 
Average U. 8. value, at points of consumption 
cents per thousand cubic feet... 29.8 33. 2 4-11. 4 
Average wholesale price index for all commodities !_._...........--.---.--- 114.8 111.6 —2.8 


1 Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 
2 Interstate Commerce Commission. 
3 The Texas Co. 

' 4 Platt's Oil Price Handbook. 


INCOME, DIVIDEND, AND TAXES 


The stability of the petroleum and natural-gas industries contrasted 
to that of the bituminous-coal and anthracite industries, is indicated 
in table 10. In spite of the leveling of general industrial activity and 
the sharp decline in coal production, n e petroleum and natural-gas 
industries fared well in 1952. Although income for both incorporated 
and unincorporated coal enterprises, before and after taxes, dropped 
to levels well pelon; both those of 1951 and 1950, that for petroleum 
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and natural-gas enterprises either equaled that in the peak year, 
1951, or was only slightly below. 

Corporate dividend payments paid by coal companies in 1952 
were 3.3 percent less than in 1951. Petroleum and natural-gas cor- 
orate dividends were, however, about 1 percent higher in 1952. 
Undistributed corporate income presented an even more interesting 
comparison between coal and petroleum and natural-gas enterprises. 
In 1952 the undistributed corporate income of the bituminous-coal 
and anthracite companies was 45 percent less than in 1951, while for 
the petroleum and natural-gas enterprises it declined only 0.9 per- 

cent below 1951. 


TABLE 10 come: dividend, and tax liability of incorporated and unincorpo- 
rated enterprises in the fuel industries, 1949-52 


U. S. Department of Commerce] ` 


Millions of dollars 


Income of unincorporated enterprises: 
Bituminous- and other soft-coal mining —- 
Anthracite mining 
Crude petroleum and natural gas 
Corporate income before Federal and State income and excess- 
profits taxes: 
Bituminous- and other soft-coal mining 
Anthracite mining 
Crude petroleum and natural gas. .........................- 
Corporate income after Federal and State income and excess 
profits taxes: 
Bituminous- and other soft-coal mining..................... 
Anthracite mining c Lc c Llc eee 
Crude petroleum pem natural gas 
Corporate dividend Potter soti 
ituminous- a sd soft-coal mining..................... 
Anthracite mining l.l Ll lle LL LL lle eee 
Crude petroleum rand natural gas. 
Undistributed corporate income: 
Bituminous- and other soft-coal mining....----------------- 
Anthracite mini 


a a ww em meme — — mmm o em mp e 22 


INDUSTRY INCOME, WAGES AND SALARIES, AND NATIONAL 
INCOME 


One of the more important indicators of national well-being and 
economic activity is the measurement of total national income. Of 
considerable interest to the fuel industries is the level of income 
for each of the segments thereof, and the relationship of income in 
those segments to the national income. 

Table 11 indicates that the income for the fuel industries as a 
group decreased from 1.6 percent of the national income in 1951 to 
1.5 percent in 1952. Similarly, wages and salaries that went to the 
fuel industries in 1952 was 1.5 percent of the United States total as 
compared with 1.6 percent in 1951. 

Table 11 also shows that the bituminous-coal and anthracite 
industries in 1952 dropped well below their 1951 levels of income, 
wages, and salaries. This drop for coal more than offset the gain 
in petroleum and natural gas, so that the total for the fuels group 
in 1952 was lower than in 1951. 
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TABLE 11.—Industry income and wages and salaries in fuel industries, 1949—59 
[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


Millions of dollars 


Industry inco 
Bitominons. and other soft-coal mining 1,716 1, 900 
C ĩ⁵˙¹³m y 276 
Crude petroleum and natural gas........................... 1, 988 2, 352 2, 529 


3,980 | 4,537 4, 447 
240,632 | 278,373 | 291,629 
1.7 1.6 1.5 


United States national income. ............................ 
Total as a percent of the U. 8. national income 


Wages and salaries 


ituminous- and other soft-coal mining...................- 1, 291 1, 425 1, 255 
Anthracite oca ri 233 7 224 
Crude petroleum and natural gas........................... 967 1, 128 1, 287 

/ ³¹'w¹. ²·¹ AA 2, 491 2, 790 2, 766 

Total United States wages and salaries. .................. 145,573 | 169,839 183, 643 

Tos as a percent of total United States wages and sala- e Se is 

I Mdh c Tc qe dr IP PERSE : s ñ 


ENERGY FUELS IN INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


The effects of World War II and hostilities in Korea are reflected 
in United States exports. In recent years the United States has 
become an important supplier a coal for the European market. 
Closing of the Abadan (Iran) refinery in June 1951, and acceleration 
of Korean activities resulted in a hick level of fuel-oil exports. 

In 1952 the increased level of gas-oil and distillate-fuel-oil exports 
continued. This high level of exports did not, however, continue 
in the case of bituminous coal. Exports of bituminous coal, though 
higher than normal, decreased rather sharply as a result of increased 
European coal production, increased output of hydroelectric power, 
and mild weather on the continent during 1952. 

Crude oil and residual fuel imports and exports strikingly point up 
the shift in the United States import-export balance in these commodi- 
ties. In recent years the United States has changed from a net 
exporter of crude petroleum to 8 net importer. During this same 
period the Middle East and Venezuela have grown considerably in 
importance as areas of supply, and the importance of Mexico and 
Colombia has diminished. 

The importance of Venezuela has continued to increase as a source 
of gas oil and finished distillate fuel oil. In 1952 imports of these 
products from Venezuela totaled 408 thousand barrels. 

The shift of the United States from a net exporter of crude petroleum 
to a net importer reflects the development of foreign sources of crude- 
oil and refinery capacity. This shift does not, of course, reflect 
inadequacy of United States potential supply or present reserves. 

With growth of the natural-gas industry and expansion of natural- 
gas pipelines, this product has started to move in international trade. 
United States exports of natural gas, mainly to Canada, have begun 
to grow in importance. Natural-gas exports reached a peak i in 1950 
and after the decline of 1951 recovered in 1952 to a level close to that 
of 1950. Imports of natural gas from Canada rose from a negligible 
quantity in 1951 to 7.8 billion cubic feet in 1952 because in 1952 
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the ban on natural-gas exports from Canada was lifted to the extent 
of permitting shipments to certain copper smeltersin Montana. The 
natural-gas imports from Canada made up the total of such imports 
into the United States, except for a very small quantity from Mexico. 


TARIFFS AND TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The United States and Venezuela signed a trade agreement at Cara- 
cas, Venezuela, effective October 11, 1952, which amended the Trade 
Agreement of 1939. Under this agreement the most important tariff 
concession made by the United States concerned various petroleum 
products. The agreement reduced the United States import excise 
tax to 5% cents per barrel on crude petroleum, topped crude petro- 
leum and residual fuel-oil products testing less than 25° API (American 
Petroleum Institute gravity) and provided a rate of 10% cents per 
barrel on United States imports of 25° API or more. No quotas 
were established. Before amendment the agreement provided a rate 
of 10% cents per barrel on imports from all sources, based upon an 
annual quota not to exceed 5 percent of the amount of crude petroleum 
processed in refineries in the continental United States during the 
preceding calendar year, and 21 cents per barrel on imports in excess 
of this quantity. From 1943-50 a rate of 10% cents applied to all 
imports of these products under the terms of the trade agreement 
with Mexico, which was terminated December 31, 1950. | 


WORLD REVIEW 


Table 12 indicates that in 1952 large increases in coal production 
took place in France, West Germany, Poland, and the United King- 
dom. Increasing European production had the effect of permitting 
these countries to supply a greater proportion of home requirements 
resulting in a decline in the United States exports, although exports 
to other European coal-shortage areas increased. 


TABLE 12.—Fuels production in selected countries,! for 1951-52 


[Thousands of metric tons] 
Country 1951 1952 Country 1951 1952 
Coal: Crude petroleum: | 
Australia 17,904 | 19, 752 Canada..................... 6. 120 7, 824 
Belgium... 2222925. , 664 Ñx Colombla— 5, 400 5, 448 
lr ull usus 7 1, 968 1 Indonesia 7 8, 520 
Canada auUp 14, 820 14,052 || Iran 16, 848 1, 344 
CDU uc ces. Se E , 208 2, 172 Te EE 8, 352 17, 616 
France. .................... 52, 968 | 55, 368 Kuwait... 28, 332 632 
Bëbee A EE 16,128 | 16, 236 Mexlee9‚ͥ»„ o VIN $ 11,064 | 11,052 
West German 118, 920 | 123, 276 Saudi Arabia............... 37,476 | 40, 
EE , 860 | 36, 804 United States 307, 908 | 313, 836 
AN A e 1, 164 1, 068 Venezuela.................. 89, 028 , 620 
10 EE 43,320 | 43, 344 
Mees 1. 104 1,320 || Natural gas (in million cubic 
Netherlands 12,420 | 12,528 meters): 
Poland. AA 81,996 | 84, 43 Canada... icones A 2, 220 2, 712 
Southern Rhodesia. .......- 2. 304 2, 556 III! e oaa 1 
SFC ĩ s. 8 11, 328 12. 000 Mees sees 2, 376 2, 640 
Türkey os cu etre 4, 728 4 848 United States 120, 192 | 132, 696 
Union of South Africa 20,112 | 27,252 Venezuela. 19,152 | 20, 976 
United Kingdom 226, 440 | 230, 088 | 
United States 522, 840 | 458, 100 
Vugosla via 996 1. 020 


1 For more complete individual country listings see the individual commodity chapter. 
SOURCE: United Nations monthly Bulletin of Statistics, February 1953. 
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The three largest coal-producing countries in Europe have been 
successful in increasing production. Both the United Kingdom and 
West Germany increased the number of men working underground, 
the United Kingdom by 14,972 and West Germany by 5,276. France, 
on the other hand, was relying on increased productivity rather than 
increased manpower, and output per man-shift in the French mines 
rose from 1.294 metric tons in the first half of 1951 to 1.351 metric tons 
for the first half of 1952. The lower output per man-shift in the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, and the Netherlands largely resulted 
from the large number of recruits who went into the coal mines during 
the period. | 

Table 13 indicates that the coal-consumption pattern for Europe 
differs little from that for the United States. 


TABLE 13.—Percent of total coal consumed by selected industry groups in 1952 
in the United States and in Europe 


Industry: ; Europe United States 
i, ß e a 8. 1 9. 0 
DUBLIeB A ³ 2 RCM Met UE ed 21.1 24. 6 
Coke TE EE 22. 1 23. 3 
Tron: and Steel. uuu. ii Be Ei Decke 2. 9 1. 6 
Retail deliveries... l... 2222222222 18. 1 16. 3 

ll a a ³ 6 ioe ee es 72. 3 74. 8 


Source: Ministerial Coal Production Groups, O. E. E. C., Second Report, January 1953. 


Crude-petroleum production increased markedly in most of the 
major oil-producing countries of the world, except Iran, where the 
unsettled political situation resulted in a production of only 8 percent 
of the 1951 quantity, which already was low because of the virtual 
shutdown of production after midyear. Other Middle Eastern coun- 
tries, increased production sharply, with Iraq, Kuwait, and Saudi 
Arabia forging ahead rapidly. In the Western Hemisphere Venezuela 
increased production 6 percent, the United States 2 percent, and 
Canada 28 percent. Mexico and Colombia produced at about the 1951 
level. In the Far East, Indonesia increased production 15 percent 
over 1951. 

Natural-gas production in the major producing countries was higher, 
without exception, in 1952 than in 1951. 
` Table 14 presents a breakdown of demand for the crude runs to 
stills for selected countries. Domestic demand is a derived figure 
representing domestic production adjusted for increase or decrease 
in reported stocks plus imports less exports. These countries 
represent approximately 78 percent of the estimated world total of 
crude runs to stills. 

The 1952 crude runs to stills for these countries were 7.0 percent 
above the 1951 level. Among the petroleum products in 1952, dis- 
tillate demand increased the most—9.1 percent—followed by motor 
fuel, 6.7 percent; kerosine, 3.1 percent; and residual fuel oil, 2.8 
percent. Lubricating-oil demand in 1952 was 5.6 percent below the 
1951 level. 

In 1952 the United States crude runs to stills were 3.0 percent 
higher than in 1951. Among the petroleum products in 1952, distillate 
demand increased the most—6.8 percent—followed by motor fuel, 
5.9 percent; and kerosine, 1 percent. The 1952 demand for residual 
fuel oil was down 1.4 percent, and lubricating-oil demand was down 
9.7 percent. 
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FUEL TECHNOLOGY 


Increased mechanization, research to improve the mining, prepara- 
tion, and utilization of coal, enactment of the Federal Coal-Mine 
Safety Act, and an agreement increasing the basic wages of coal 
miners highlighted the coal picture in 1952. Despite increased com- 
petition from petroleum and natural gas, the outlook for coal was 
brightened by a number of encouraging developments. Of immediate 
interest were the increases in production per man day for both . 
bituminous coal and anthracite, the beginning of a new chemicals- 
from-coal industry, and rising price trends for natural gas. Other 
encouraging factors were the increased use of coal by the expanding 
electric-utility industry, including rapid growth in power requirements 
for the atomic energy program, and the President’s Materials Policy 
Commission report and other publications clearly indicating the signifi- 
cance of coal as the Nation’s basic energy resource of the future. 


COAL AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


Significant developments during 1952 in the coal industry, and in 
coal research and technology are briefly described under the func- 
tional headings that follow. More detailed information regarding 
these developments may be found in the footnote references cited. 

Exploration, Geology, and Reserves.—A significant contribution to 
the literature on coal reserves was published in 1952 as a book * analyz- 
ing existing fuel and energy resources of the world and giving past 
and present trends in the use of energy and the effects of such trends 
on energy supplies. New estimates of coal reserves in South Dakota ? 
and Virginia 3 were published by the Federal Geological Survey; and 
that agency, together with State agencies, published detailed reports 
describing the geology and coal resources of 8 coal-bearing areas. 
The Bureau of Mines published 4 reports on minable reserves of coal 
in strategic areas, 3 on coking-coal deposits in this country,“ #6 and 
1 on bituminous coal in Alaska.’ The Bureau also published reports 
giving known recoverable reserves of coking coal in 2 West Virginia 
counties 8 ° and 1 each in Pennsylvania 17 and Kentucky." 


1 Ayres, Eugene, and Scarlott, Charles A., Energy Sources—the Wealth of the World: McGraw-Hill 
ook Co., Inc., New York, 1952, 344 pp. 
3 Brown, Donald M., Lignite Resources of South Dakota: Geol. Survey Circ. 159, 1952, 18 pp. 
3 Brown, Andrew, Berryhill, He L., Jr., Taylor, Dorothy A., and Trumbull, James V. A., Coal 
. Resources of Virginia: Geol. Survey Circ. 171, 1952, 57 pp. 

4 Toenges, Albert L., Turnbull, Louis A., Davis, J. D., Reynolds, D. A., Parks, B. C., Cooper, H. M., 
a ran o F., Coal Deposit, Coal Creek District, Gunnison County, Colo.: Bureau of Mines 

. 601, 1952, 83 pp. 

$ Toenges, Albert L., Williams, Lloyd, Turnbull, Louis A., Parks, B. C., O'Donnell, H. J., Abernethy, 
R. F., Ode, William H., and Waage, Karl M., Castleman Basin, Garrett County, Md.: Bureau of Mines 
Bull. 507, 1952, 122 pp. (with maps). 

6 Toenges, Albert L., Turnbull, Louis A., Shields, Joseph J., Haley, W. A., Parks, B. C., and Abernethy, 
n 15 Na Depan in the Deep River Field, Chatham, Lee, and Moore Counties, N. C.: Bureau of Mines 

ull. 515, 1952, 41 pp. 

? Jolley, Theodore R., Toenges, Albert L., and Turnbull, Louis A., Bituminous-Coal Deposits in the 
N of Eska, Matanuska Valley Coal Field, Alaska: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 4838, 

2, 87 pp. 

8 Dowd, James J.. Toenges, Albert L., Abernethy, R. F., and Reynolds, D. A., Estimate of Known 
5 Reserves of Coking Coal in Raleigh County, W. Va.: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 

4893, 1952, 37 pp. ° 
l 9 Wallace, Joseph J., Dowd, James J., Tavenner, William H., Provost, John M., Abernethy, R. F., and 
Reynolds D. A., Estimate of Known Recoverable Reserves of Ċoking Coal in McDowell County, W. Va.: 
Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 4924, 1952, 26 Pp. 

10 Dowd, James J., Toenges, Albert L., Abernethy, R. F., and Reynolds, D. A., Estimate of Known 
ien Reserves of Coking Coal in Jefferson County, Pa.: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 
4840, 1952, 18 pp. 

H Dowd, James J., Toenges, Albert L., Abernethy, R. F., and Reynolds, D. A., Estimate of Known 
rr Reserves of Coking Coal in Knott County, Ky.: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 

, 1952, 20 pp. | 
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Constitution, Petrography, Properties, and Analysis.—The Bureau 
of Mines cooperated with the Economic Commission for Europe and 
with the International Organization for Standardization in efforts to 
develop, respectively, an international coal-classification system and 
methods of sampling and analyzing coal for international use. Bureau 
investigations of coal reflectance,” while they did not confirm one 
British theory regarding the interpretation of reflectance studies, did 
show the value of such studies for classifying petrographic constituents 
of coal. The Coal Research Laboratory of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa., subjected bituminous coals to various 
mild reactions and, in identifying the products obtained, indicated the 
aromatic structure of coal and the abundance of polymers of 6- and 
5-membered rings; “ 1* 5 they also published data on the reactivity of 
coke, showing quantitative relations between dry, ash-free volatile- 
matter content and reactivity indices. 

Other research groups studying the fundamental structure and 
properties of coal included the Division of Fuel Technology, Penn- 
sylvania State College, where ozone was used in studies of coal con- 
stitution," the Alabama State Mine Experimental Station, where 
nitric acid was used in studying rates of oxidation of coal, and the 
Natural Resources Research losutute. University of Wyoming, where 
the fundamental composition of subbituminous coals was investigated 
by isolating chlorinated compounds. "The Bureau of Mines published 
analytical data on foreign 18 and Ohio coals. There was considerable 
interest in the possibilities of the recovery of rare elements from coal. 
The Eagle-Picher Co. analyzed hundreds of coal samples for ger- 
manium content, and the Federal Geological Survey conducted a 
survey of American coals to determine germanium content in the ash. 

Mining and Mine Transportation.—Accelerated development and 
use of continuous mining machines, of conveying and transporting 
equipment for use with continuous miners, and of roof bolting were 
the outstanding developments in coal mining and mine transportation 
in 1952. The Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with Eastern Gas & 
Fuel Associates and Mining Progress, Inc., reported successful appli- 
cation of a German coal planer to modified longwall mining of a 
34-inch bed of Pocahontas coal in West Virginia.?“ Recovery of coal 
from the first experimental panel was 83.3 percent, maximum pro- 
duction per shift was 800 tons, and average for the panel was 553 
tons of clean coal per shift, while average production, including develop- 
ment work, was 12.3 tons per man-shift, an increase of 20 percent 
over average production per man-shift at this mine. Effective roof 
control was obtained with yielding steel props and wood cribs. Other 


3 McCartney, J. T., A Study of the Seyler Theory of Coal Reflectance: Econ. Geol., vol. 47, 1952, pp. 
202-210; disc., B? 211-215. 

13 Howard, H. C., Evidence for the Cyclic Structure of Bituminous Coals: Ind. Eng. Chem., vol. 44, 
May 1952 Pp; 1083-1088. 

14 Savich, . R., and Howard, H. C., Oxidation of Bituminous Coal to Organic Acids by Nitric Acid 
and Oxygen: Ind. Eng. Chem., vol. 44, June 1952, pp. 1409-1411. 

15 Roy, A. N., and Howard, H. C., Solvent Fractionation of Polycarboxylic Acids From Oxidation of 
Coal: Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., vol. 74, July 1952, pp. 3239-3242. 

16 Weisz, H. L., and Orning, A. A., Reactivity of Cokes: Fuel, vol. 31, No. 3, July 1952, pp. 288-301. 

17 Kinney, C. R., and Friedman, L. D., Ozonation Studies of Coal Constitution: Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 
vol. 74, Jan. 5, 1952, pp. 57-61. 

18 Morgan, R. E., and Barkley, J. F., Analyses of Foreign Coal: Bureau of Mines Bull. 512, 1952, 35 pp. 

19 Fieldner, A. C., Taylor, Dorothy A., Toenges, Albert L., Crentz, William L., Fraser, Thomas, Young, 
W. H., Anderson, R. L., Snyder, N. H., Cooper, H. M., Abernethy, R. F., and Hartner, F. E., Analyses 
of Ohio Coals: Bureau of Mines Bull. 499, 1952, 93 DP: 

9* Haley, Wilbur A., Dowd, James J., and Turnbull, Louis A., Modified Longwall Mining With a German 
Coal Planer (Plow) in the Pocahontas No. 4 Coal Bed, Helen, W. Va.: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investi- 
gations 4922, 1952, 13 pp. 
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operators were making arrangements to try the coal planer in thicker, 
less friable coal beds. : 

Another continuous-type machine for. mining thin bituminous-coal 
beds was the Cardox-Hardsocg underground coal-recovery drill tested 
in 32-inch coal in eastern Kentueky.? Designed for use in thin coal 
under bad roof conditions, the unit tested had a 25-inch-diameter 
cutting head for drilhng 100-foot holes from entries developed to 
leave 100- by 200-foot blocks for drilling. Other types of auger 
machines were experimentally tested underground in 1952, while use 
of augers operating at the outcrop or at the highwall limit of stripping 
operations increased, augers up to at least 4 feet in diameter being 
used. The Department of Mining and Metallurgical Engineering, 
University of Kentucky, announced completion of its design of a coal 
auger. 

Late in the year, an electronically controlled auger-type continuous 
mining machine was announced 2 by Carbide & Carbon Chemicals 
Co. for mining coal by drilling holes about 3 feet high by 10 feet wide 
and 700 to 1,000 feet long into the bed from the outcrop. Electric 
sensing devices mounted on the outer 2 of the 4 rotating cutting heads 
transmit signals to the operator in the control cab at the outcrop, 
enabling him to control the direction of drilling. Designed for use in 
the West Virginia hill country, where relatively flat lying seams of 
bituminous coal outcrop on ridges, the machine is adapted to move 
itself along a bench cut in the hillsides, and the first experimental 
machine attained a maximum production in 1 shift of 567 tons, with 
recovery of about 65 percent from the bed. 

During the year, production of bituminous coal from ripping-, 
boring-, and vibrating-type continuous mining machines previously 
developed and in commercial production continued to expand. The 
Bureau of Mines completed and published results of a study of pillar 
extraction with mechanized equipment 2 and began a study of oper- 
ation in mines, using various types of continuous mining machines. 
With development of large-capacity mobile loaders that could 
operate in 30- to 36-inch beds, mechanical mining equipment similar 
to that previously used in thicker beds became available for mech- 
anization of mining in thin beds. Equipment manufacturers, working 
in cooperation with the operators, devoted considerable effort to 
developing an improved flow of coal from the machine at the face to 
the tipple. As much of the coal from continuous miners was handled 
by mobile loaders and shuttle cars following the machines, many 
ideas for continuous gathering behind continuous-type machines 
materialized in 1952. An extendable belt conveyor was placed in 
coal mines, as were trains of conveyors comprising a receiving unit, 
a discharge unit, and up to 20 or more intermediate units. here 
roof conditions permitted, there was limited expansion of the so-called 
piggy-back and chain-conveyor systems. 

In the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, the Bureau of Mines 
conducted field investigations at mines in the region and did test and 
design work at the Anthracite Research Laboratory, Schuylkill 

31 Newell, J. P., and Storey, R. W., Experiments With an Underground Auger: Min. Eng., vol. 4, No. 7, 
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Haven, Pa. Pneumatic packing of first-mined areas to permit 
recovery of pillars left in previous mining operations was studied. 
Initial work was begun on the design of a movable steel shield that 
would protect miners at the face by moving forward as the face 
advances. To provide design data Deeg that might be encountered 
in use of such a shield, tests were made of loads borne by under- 
ground-roadway supports. Longhole retreat mining was tested in a 
steeply pitching anthracite bed and gave high rates of production, 
low consumption of explosives and timber, high percentage of recov- 
ery, an exceptionally clean product with an increased proportion of 
the larger sizes, and less arduous mining under safer conditions.“ 
Initial tests of two other methods of mining in steeply pitching anthra- 
cite beds, mining by induced caving, and mechanical mining of coal 
left below rockholes were snccesstully concluded, and plans were 
made to continue test work in new sections. Other Bureau mining 
research projects in progress in the anthracite region included: 
Underground storage, transmission, and distribution of compressed 
air; use of yielding steel supports in combination with backfilling to 
eliminate wooden props, improve roof conditions, and increase recov- 
ery from thick flat beds; development of lightweight aggregate con- 
crete roof supports; obtaining accessory equipment to permit testin 
of a vibrating-blade coal planer; design of a large-diameter coal drill 
or auger for developing entries and raises; and testing of a Bureau- 
designed scraper-shaker-loader for gangway development. 

Results of extensive Bureau of Mines studies of the mine-water 
problem i in the anthracite region were published, giving data on barrier 
pillars,” surface-water seepage,” and shafts for a proposed mine water 
drainage tunnel.” 

Roof bolting has made spectacular advances since it was first 
systematically installed in coal mines in 1947, and these advances 
continued in 1952 with properly installed bolting providing increased 
efficiency and safety." There was an increase of bolting in the face 
cycle, and at mines where difficult roof conditions made other types 
of support extremely costly or insecure. The University of West 
Virginia Engineering Experiment Station has investigated stresses 
in roof bolts and has also studied the use of wooden bolts. A cen- 
trifugal testing apparatus was constructed at the Bureau’s College 
Park Station to test models of mine-roof formations to determine 
most efficient patterns for bolt installations and to develop the basic 
mathematical relationship of bolting.? Increased use of rotary drilling 
for roof bolting was noted,and although advances were made in 
methods of dust collection, the search for improvements continued. 
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In strip-coal mining, as the percentage of coal produced by stripping 
rose to 23.3 percent of total coal produced, improvements in equip- 
ment design through use of more power and of lightweight alloys to 
reduce weight and increase capacity enabled operators to handle 
deeper and harder overburden and to move material over greater 
distances. Additional installations were made of large walking drag- 
lines and of higher capacity shovels, and the necessity of drilling and 
shooting deeper and harder overburden was met by increased use of 
vertical drilling with pneumatic hole-cleaning. Aerial photography 
was used by the Atlas Powder Co. in helping operators improve 
blasting efficiency. Contour stripping continued at a high rate in 
bituminous coal, and many operators used coal augers to supplement 
their stripping production. In anthracite, there was a trend to more 
deep opencut mining with spoil haulage. Development and con- 
struction of larger and more powerful haulage equipment, including 
double-engine units, permitted increase of semitrailer capacity from 
about 80 to about 100 tons. Increased attention was given to recla- 
mation of stripped land, and spoil leveling restored some land to 
agricultural and cattle-raising uses. Use of plastic and quick-coupling 
aluminum pipe and an interesting application of resin-bonded paper 
sheets for drainage flume sections aided in solving surface and strip- 
pit drainage problems and preventing stream pollution from acid 
mine water. | 

Outstanding accomplishments for 1952 in coal-mine safety were 
the lowest number of deaths in the history of the coal industry, and 
the lowest rates of occurrence. Although there were 2 major disasters 
(that 1s, those with loss of more than 5 lives), 1 in bituminous and 1 in 
anthracite mining, the total fatalities, 548 for the year, were 37 less 
than the previous low in 1949 and 237 less than 1951. "The 449 
fatalities in and around bituminous-coal mines gave death rates of 
0.96 per million tons and 0.83 per million man-hours as compared to 
previous lows of 1.07 and 0.92, respectively, in 1950. In the anthra- 
cite region, there were 93 fatalities at underground mines and 6 at 
strip pits. Injury experience at anthracite mines hit a record low 
in 1952, but the actual number of nonfatal injuries at bituminous- 
coal and lignite mines increased from 1951. 

The Bureau of Mines continued its research and test work to im- 
prove health and safety in coal mining with studies on the flamma- 
bility of gases,“ ignition of coal dust by explosives,” the blasting of 
coal, 4 hazards of firing open shots,“ design of explosion-proof 
mining equipment, and the use of electricity and electrical equip- 
ment in mining. As part of its coal-mine inspection work, the 
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Bureau analyzed thousands of samples of mine air and of coal and 
rock dusts and issued schedules for approval of equipment“ and 
instructions. and suggestions for improving mine operations and 
reducing hazards." 99 Passage of the Federal Coal-Mine Safety 
Act in July 1952 gave Bureau of Mines inspectors authority to close 
coal mines where conditions make disaster imminent. 

Tests to remove methane from coal beds before mining were eon- 
ducted in gassy beds in Pennsylvania and West Virginia in 1952 to 
reduce methane emission and increase safety of mining. 

Coal Preparation, Transportation, and Briquetting.—Nearly half— 
49 percent—of the bituminous coal produced in 1952 was cleaned 
mechanically. On a percentage basis, this was an increase of 4 percent 
over 1951, although on a tonnage basis there was a decrease of nearly 
13 million tons. This clearly shows that, as competition becomes 
more severe, prepared coal is better able to hold its markets. 

Of the conventional wet methods of coal cleaning, actual tonnage 
increases were shown for launders and for jig and table combinations, 
reflecting the increased interest in fine-coal cleaning. In addition, 
percentage increases were shown for coal cleaned by jigs and by | 
combination methods other than jigs and tables. The latter empha- 
sizes the trend to more complicated and varied flowsheets to meet 
diverse market demands and obtain maximum recovery of coal; 
examples of this are the use of dual-density and three-product sepa- 
rating systems. Pneumatic systems increased in 1952, both on a ton- 
nage and a percentage basis; as these are normally used to clean fine 
coal up to a maximum of A- to %-inch size, this further emphasizes the 
interest in the cleaning and recovery of fine coal. A recent innovation 
in dry cleaning is the vacuum jig for cleaning slack coal. 

Several new types of heavy-medium processes—the Tromp, the 
countercurrent separator, and the Roller cleaner—were introduced. 
The wet cyclone has been investigated for use as a separator of coal 
from refuse and as a thickener to remove solids from effluent liquids 
to avoid stream pollution. The Bureau of Mines continued research 
on its kerosine-flotation process to increase cell capacity, and a field 
study of launder screens for cleaning and dewatering fine sizes of an- 
thracite was completed. 

Electrical heating of the screen cloth of vibrating screens has re- 
sulted in increased efficiency in screening fine coal. Thermal drying 
to remove surface moisture from small sizes received increasing atten- 
tion with introduction of a new-type updraft drier and a downdraft- 
updraft type. 

A new process for removing inherent moisture from high-moisture, 
low-rank coals was developed by the Bureau of Mines in cooperation 
with the Texas Power & Light Co. and is being applied by that com- 
pany to the drying of lignite for a power plant at Rockdale, Tex. 
Lignite crushed to minus-\-inch size is entrained in a stream of hot 

ases (products of combustion) and in this fluidized bed is dried in 
fess than e than a minute from around 35 to 5 percent moisture or less. The 
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first commercial unit of this process was constructed and tested in 
1952, and pilot-plant tests and design work were proceeding on a 
fluidized-bed carbonizer to follow the drying stage and yield cnar for 
the power-plant boilers, low-temperature tars and chemicals, and gas 
for process heating. 

Pennsylvania State College investigated dewatering of fine coal, 
the nature of the coal-water bond, and factors influencing the strength 
of frozen coal. Various methods of combating the problem of frozen 
coal in rail cars have been used by industry—shakers, rams, freeze- 
proofing before loading with salt solutions or oil, and thawing with oil 
or gas torches or in steam sheds.“ i 

One proposed solution to this difficulty, and to the high cost of trans- 
portation generally, is pipeline transmission of coal. The Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co. continued its studies of long-distance pipeline 
transmission of coal in water in its experimental line at Cadiz, Ohio. 
In tests of pneumatic transportation of coal over short distances, the 
Bureau of Mines found that about 20 pounds of pulverized coal could 
be transported for each cubic foot of air used from one piece of equip- 
ment to another in its pilot-scale synthetic-fuel-gasification laboratory 
at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Production of fuel briquets declined 5 percent, and that of packaged 
fuel dropped 20 percent as oil and gas fuels encroached farther into 
the residential heating field. Major interest in these operations 
focused on drying of coal before processing and on binder properties 
and specifications. 


UTILIZATION 


Burning as Fuel.—Use of coal as fuel for electric power generation 
again increased in 1952 to a new high of over 103 million tons, although 
consumption by all other classes of consumers dropped. Railroad use 
of coal as fuel dropped sharply as the railroads continued their conver- 
sion to diesel operation. Electric power generation is now the most 
promising market for fuel use of coal, since further increases in the 
burning of coal for electric power production will follow as plants 
planned or under construction in 1952 come into operation to firm up 
and supplement hydro-generated power, to meet the huge power re- 
quirements of atomic energy programs, and to meet increasing in- 
dustrial and domestic demands upon utility power-generating facilities. 
Fuel-generated electric power production has been doubling about 
every 10 years in a trend that shows no signs of abating. Possibilities 
of displacement of coal by atomic energy for electric power production, 
while being considered by cooperating groups of large utility companies 
and the Atomic Energy Commission, appears to be some years in the 
future; meanwhile, electric power requirements of atomic energy pro- 

ane are requiring rapid expansion of coal-fired electric generating 

acilities. 

During the year the trend continued toward high steam tempera- 
tures and pressures for thermal electric generating stations, and there 
was a significant increase in the use of the reheat cycle, cyclone fur- 
naces, and controlled circulation in the water circuit. Improvement 
in fuel and steam turbine efficiency with the new large boilers and tur- 
bine units, resulting more from refinements in design than from revo- 
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lutionary change, is shown in the decrease in average central station 
coal rate from 1.13 pounds per kilowatt-hour in 1951 to 1.09 in 1952 as 
new, more efficient units were put in operation. With heat require- 
ments in the most recent, large, single, boiler-turbine generator units 
down to around 9,000 B. t. u. per kilowatt-hour, or about % pound of 
coal per kilowatt-hour, the average central-station coal rate will con- 
tinue to drop as new units are placed in service, although overall coal 
consumption will rise with increased generation of electric power. The 
design of new boilers and turbines was featured by an almost universal 
adoption of reheat, increase of steam temperatures up to 1,100° F. and 
steam pressures up to 2,300 pounds per square inch, and use of single 
boiler-turbine units with turbines of up to 250,000 kilowatt nameplate 
rating. Several boilers were placed in service, ‘with the furnace operat- 
ing at slight positive pressure. Still higher ‘temperatures, pressures, 
and ratings were being considered for future installations, as well as 
application of the ““once-through” principle. In the field of industrial 
heat and power generation, boiler sizes and steam pressures averaged 
much lower than in the utility-type plant, since the majority of boilers 
going into industrial plants and institutions have heating or process 
oads. By far the largest number of industrial boilers installed were in 
the lower pressure range—299 pounds per square inch or below. As 
compared to utility plants, where the largest number of new plants 
were in the range of 1,000 to 1,099 thousand pounds of steam per hour 
capacity, the size of the largest number of new industrial boilers was in 
the 29,000 or less pounds per hour category. 

Pulverized-coal firing predominates for the larger utility-type plants, 
while spreader-stoker firing was selected for the la argest number of new 
industrial boilers. 

Research on the use of coal as fuel included fundamental studies by 
the Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology, Coal Research Laboratory, on 
combustion reactions“ and on the stability of small pulverized-coal 
flames. The Bureau of Mines investigated heat absorption and flow of 

ases in a large spreader-stoker boiler.“ Bituminous Coal Research, 
i nc., continued experimental work on a small, automatic, coal-fired, 
steam generator and made studies lookin to the design of spreader 
stokers that would meet municipal air-pollution ordinances. Equip- 
ment manufacturers, coal producers’ associations, and State and uni- 
versity research groups have conducted research and tests to improve 
the design and operation of both industrial and domestic stokers and 
boilers, and several new units have been developed, including a residen- 
tial stoker with several new features and crop driers. 

Although the railroads continued to turn more and more to diesel 
locomotives, the Norfolk & Western announced it was having built a 
new-type, 4,500-horsepower, coal-fired, steam-turbine locomotive. 
The locomotive-size coal-fired gas-turbine unit being tested by the 
Locomotive Development Committee of Bituminous Coal Research, 
Inc., was run for about 33 days, but still was not perfected to the point 
of construction of a unit for operation on rails. 

Interest in smoke abatement and reduction in air pollution continued 
high and was responsible for a number of research projects and coop- 
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erative studies, including Bureau of Mines studies of means of ex- 
tinguishing and preventing fires in mine-refuse piles, and design of 
incinerators. | 

Carbonization.—As regards high-temperature carbonization, 1952 
was a year of considerable expansion of capacity, with completion of 
947 new ovens of 5.3 million tons annual coke capacity and with 1,075 
ovens of 6 million tons annual capacity under construction at the end 
of the year. Part of this apparent gain was lost, however, through 
cessation of operation of 658 ovens, with an annual coke capacity of 2.9 
million tons, either for rebuilding or permanent retirement, including 
2 oven-coke plants retired because natural gas removed markets for 
coal gas and for coke for water-gas manufacture. Actual coke pro- 
duction during the year was lower than in 1951 from both slot-type 
and beehive ovens, primarily because of the steel strike. 

Both fundamental and applied research on coal carbonization was 
conducted by the Bureau of Mines and by various State-, university-, 
and industry-sponsored organizations and groups. This work covered 
studies of the basic coking phenomena,* carbonizing properties of 
various coals and blends,“ “ 9 51 effect of particle size on carbonizing 
properties, use of low-temperature coke as a substitute for low-vola- 
tile coal, and evaluation of both high- and low-temperature cokes, 
tars and chemical products, and gases. 

The Bureau continued its cooperative work with Texas Power & 
Light Co. on development of the fluidized-bed drying and low-tem- 
perature carbonizing process to provide char for power boilers and 
tars and liquid products for various chemical uses from Texas lignite, 
as mentioned previously under Coal Preparation, Transportation, 
and Briquetting. 

The University of Kentucky and the Southern Research Institute 
(Birmingham, Ala.) carried on low-temperature carbonization re- 
search. The plants of the Pittsburgh Coal Carbonizing Co. and the 
Dakota Briquets & Tar Products, Inc., were the only two commercial 
low-temperature carbonizing plants operating during the year in 
this country. 

Chemical and Miscellaneous Uses.—Establishment of a coal- 
chemicals-manufacturing industry has been the goal of research by the 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. and by Carbide and Carbon 
Chemicals Co., culminating in opening of the latter’s semicommercial 
plant at Institute, W. Va., for producing coal chemicals by mild 
hydrogenation of coal. This plant was constructed to determine 
technical and economic factors involved in large-scale production 
and marketing of coal chemicals. Research to develop miscellaneous 
uses of coal included work on anthracite fines as a filtration medium 
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and treatment of both eastern and western coals to produce low-ash 
coals and chars for electrometallurgical and electrochemical use. 

Gasification. Although natural gas continued to displace manu- 
factured gas for utility distribution in this country, a substantial 
amount of research work was undertaken by various research groups 
with a number of objectives, including the making of synthesis gas 
by the Bureau of Mines as one step in synthetic liquid fuels production, 
development of efficient gas producers for industrial process heating, 
gasification of high-ash bone-coal colliery waste materials for colliery 
steam generation, and fundamental studies of the mechanisms and 
kinetics of complete gasification of coal.“ 5 

A bibliography of coal gasification © listed about 400 references. 

Feasible designs for gasifiers for converting pulverized coal entrained 
in a mixture of steam and oxygen have been developed and tested 
by the Bureau of Mines at Morgantown, W. Va., in pilot plants using 
500 to 1,600 pounds of coal per hour. Additional operation of such 
gasifiers, particularly at elevated pressure (300 to 600 p. s. 1.), is in 
progress to determine the effect of process variables. Laboratory 
research has been begun on processes for producing synthesis gas 
from coal, using air rather than oxygen. 

The synthesis of high-B. t. u. gas by catalytic hydrogenation of 
carbon monoxide has been studied in a fluidized bed of both iron and 
nickel catalysts at the Bruceton, Pa., laboratories of the Bureau of 
Mines. By the use of multiple feed ports the initial thermal shock to 
the catalyst upon contact with the synthesis gas was largely elimi- 
nated, the temperature gradient through the reactor was reduced, 
and the extent of disintegration of the catalyst was greatly reduced. 
The life of nickel catalysts in the presence of various concentrations 
of sulfur compounds was determined in a laboratory fixed-bed reactor, 

Early in the year, the Missouri School of Mines published the results 
of its cooperative tests with the Sinclair Coal Co. on underground 
electrocarbonization and gasification of coal at Hume, Mo and during 
the year the Bureau of Mines, in cooperation with the Alabama 
Power Co. and the Sinclair Coal Co., used electrolinking quite success- 
fully in opening up passages through a coal bed at the Gorgas, Ala., 
underground gasification project. The First International Conference 
on the Underground Gasification of Coal was held at Birmingham and 
Gorgas, Ala., in February 1952 and gave an opportunity for free 
exchange of information and experiences in underground gasification 
here and abroad by the American and foreign participants. 

Synthetic Liquid Fuels.—In addition to the high-pressure gasifica- 
tion of coal and the synthesis of high-B. t. u. gas mentioned previously, 
Bureau of Mines research on the production of synthetic liquid fuels 
from coal continued during 1952 in equipment ranging from laboratory 
to demonstration-plant scale. Catalyst development work by the 
Bureau of Mines on the production of liquid fuels from synthesis gas 
has resulted in cheaper and more durable catalysts. One of these con- 
sists of mild-steel lathe turnings activated by alternate oxidation and 
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Coal Gasification: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 4926, 1952, 28 


p. 
s Forrester, J. D., and Sarapuu, Erich, The Process of Underground Electrocarbonization: Univ. of 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy Bull. 78, 1952, 84 pp. ed ot 
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reduction. In the oil-circulation process (where the heat of reaction 
is removed by direct heat transfer to oil circulation through the reactor 
and a heat exchanger) the much lower pressure drop with the new 
catalyst is a marked advantage. 

The scrubbing of carbon dioxide from recycle gas in the Fischer- 
Tropsch process is an expensive step. <A study of the efficiency of hot 
carbonate solutions rather than the conventional cold amine solutions 
has indicated a considerable saving in steam. 

Operations have been suspended for an indefinite period at the Car- 
thage Hydrocol, Inc., synthetic fuels plant at Brownsville, Tex. This 
plant is designed to produce daily about 6,000 barrels of synthetic gas- 
oline, 900 barrels of gas oil, 200 barrels of fuel oil, and 300,000 pounds 
of water-soluble oxygenated chemicals by the hydrogenation of carbon 
monoxide in a fluidized bed of iron catalyst. The synthesis gas is 
produced by partial combustion of natural gas with oxygen. Poor 
operability of this plant appears to be due chiefly to inadequate large- 
scale development work. | 

Laboratory research on catalysis of the primary reaction in hydro- 

enation of coal at the Bruceton, Pa., laboratories of the Bureau of 
ines has led to a highly aromatic gasoline in one step. The results 
are attractive, but a Ioue road of engineering and development work 
m 1 traveled before the feasibility of this procedure can be 
evaluated. 


PETROLEUM AND NATURAL GAS 


During 1952 the petroleum and natural-gas industry established an 
alltime record by drilling 45,840 wells, including 23,466 oil wells, 
3,255 gas wells, 1,482 service wells, and 17,637 dry holes. The average 
depth per well increased from 3,871 feet (1951) to 4,085. There were 
1,685 wells drilled to depths ranging from 10,000 to 15,000 feet and 10 
wells to depths greater than 15,000 feet. One well now being drilled 
in California may establish a new world record, exceeding the existin 
depth record of 20,521 feet previously reached in a dry and abandone 
well in Wyoming. 

The number of exploratory wells included in the above total also 
set a new record of 12,425, with completions as follows: 1,776 oil 
producers, 380 gas producers, 179 condensate producers, and 10,090 
dry holes. Thus, approximately 81 percent of the exploratory wells 
drilled were unsuccessful. The successful exploratory wells increased 
United States proved recoverable reserves to an alltime high: For 
erude oil—28.0 billion barrels and natural-gas liquids—5.0 billion 
barrels, for a total of 33 billion barrels of liquid hydrocarbons. 

Production of crude oil and condensate in the United States was the 
highest ever attained, despite refinery and pipeline strikes in May of 
1952 and short supply of tubular goods. Production averaged 6.26 
million barrels per day for a total of 2.292 billion barrels for the year. 
To meet the growing demands for crude oil, petroleum products, and 
natural gas, the industry completed 11,500 miles of crude-oil and prod- 
ucts pipelines and 18,600 miles of natural-gas pipelines, including 
distribution lines. By the end of 1952, 382,133 miles of pipeline was 
in operation. 

Research benefits were realized in well logging, drilling mechanics, 
drilling muds, cementing, well completions, pumping methods, cor- 
rosion, and reservoir mechanics. Design of model flow tests for 
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evaluating recovery processes in any type of reservoir was emphasized. 
Results of research were reflected in many pieces of new equipment and: 
in the oilfield specialty services that serve the industry. The cost 
of drilling and producing oil and gas wells at depths of 15,000 to 20,000: 
feet stimulated metallurgical and chemical research and resulted in 
better tubular goods. Research on corrosion, which costs the petro-. 
leum and natural-gas industries hundreds of millions of dollars annu- 
ally, was expanded. The industry, the Bureau of Mines, and State 
agencies increased their research efforts on secondary recovery methods 
and their possible application to the 332,000 stripper wells in the 
country. 

The Bureau of Mines completed its part of cooperative engineering: 
studies in Scurry and adjacent counties of Texas, fulfilling an agree- 
ment with the Geological Survey and the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense for a determination of the availability of petroleum and 
natural gas in the area. Technical investigations were made for the 
Department of the Navy to assist the exploratory drilling operations in 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska. 

Engineering studies relating to the Missouri, Arkansas, and Washita 
River Basin projects were completed or are in various stages of 
completion. Bureau engineering reports on oil fields in West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Oklahoma were published. Research on 
drilling muds, oil-well spacing, electrical well logging, and experi-. 
minor well shooting i is being continued. Encouraging results were 
obtained from selective plugging of highly permeable sections in. 
gas-injection wells by using chemical smoke. Cooperative projects 
concerned with the phase relations of gas-condensate fluids and the 
flow of natural gas in high-pressure, high-velocity pipelines are in 
final stages of completion. 

Secondary recovery research continued to stimulate and improve 
methods of water flooding in the Appalachian and Mid-Continent 
areas. The Bureau published a comprehensive report on the second. 
ary recovery of oil in California and is considering initiation of research 
on tertiary methods of recovery of crude oil. 


PETROLEUM UTILIZATION 


Petroleum utilization again set new records, with & total demand 
for all oils of 7,717,000 barrels daily, including exports of 436,000 
barrels daily. This represented a gain of 3.4 percent over 1951, a 
moderate gain compared to the gains shown in the two preceding 
years. Crude runs to refineries likewise set new records, although a 
refinery strike in May substantially reduced output, and a record run 
of 7,100,000 barrels per day was achieved in August. Percentage 
yield of gasoline was 43.0, second only to the 43.9 figure for 1949 and 
equal to the figure for 1950. Refinery capacity increased to a new 
high of 7,639,000 barrels daily by the end of 1952, with over 500,000 
barrels daily capacity under construction. Catalytic cracking facili- 
ties increased about 100,000 barrels per day during the year, with an 
additional 180,000 barrels under construction. atalytic reforming 
facilities, a most important technologic development, reached 355,000 
barrels per day capacity, with about 200,000 barrels more planned or: 
under construction. E 
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The trend toward higher octane number motor gasoline continued 
after a slight dip late in 1951 and early in 1952 caused by shortage 
of tetraethvllead. The Bureau of Mines survey for the winter of 
1952-53 showed new record averages for octane numbers for both 
Regular- and Premium-grade fuels. Research into the utilization of 
heavy naphtha and kerosine for gas-turbine or jet-engine fuel is being 
furthered by a Bureau of Mines program related to the composition, 
characteristics, and storage stability of this type of petroleum product. 

The first commercial catalytic reforming operation based on a 
platinum-containing catalyst was begun late in 1949, but 1952 
marked the first year of big production from units utilizing this 
important new kind of catalyst. Catalytic reforming, admirably 
suited for small installations, has been a boon to small refiners because 
it allows the production of high-octane gasoline stocks which raise 
the octane number of the finished product. Five commercial proc- 
esses are now available for license and use by the industry. The 
catalytic reformers likewise are being utilized to produce increasing 
amounts of benzene and other aromatics for defense needs and for 
the petrochemical industries. Benzene production from petroleum 
increased 60 percent in 1952 over 1951.5 

The industry continued to supply significant portions of the de- 
mands for fertilizer, sulfur, and rubber. Recovery of sulfur from 
natural gas and refinery gas accounted for an increase of 85,000 long 
tons & year in sulfur production capacity, helping to alleviate the 
eulfur situation to such an extent that 1951 controls were removed. 
This increase likewise helped to increase fertilizer supplies based on 
sulfur. Ammonia from petroleum is not a new development in the 
industry, but its large-scale production from petroleum is new. In 
1952 about half of the 2 million tons produced came from petroleum 
sources, &nd it is expected that by 1955, 75 percent of the 3.4 million 
tons will be supplied by petroleum. Improved processes for econom- 
ical production of ammonia synthesis gases and processes for con- 
verting the ammonia to fertilizer materials are new developments. 
Most of the raw material for the synthetic rubber industry continued 
to come from petroleum refineries and from petrochemical plants. 
Production of the “cold” type of GR-S rubber increased to about 50 
percent of the total capacity, meaning increased tire mileage. 

New petrochemical plants Krea to come into operation through- 
out the country, particularly on the Texas gulf coast, and these 
chemicals represented over 20 percent of the total 1952 demand for 
all chemicals. The petrochemical production amounted to 21.4 
. billion pounds, valued at $2.7 billion, and the principal fields of 
utilization were agriculture, plastics, synthetic fibers, rubber, drugs, 
and detergents. Several new classes of compounds became available 
in tank-car quantities during the year. Petrochemical production, 
from both crude oil and natural gas, represents only a little more thin 
3 percent by weight of the crude oil produced in the United States in 
1952 but still is a most vital factor in the national economy. Tech- 
nology and the availability of liquid and gaseous fuels in abundance 
have brought a rise in our standard of living that will continue in 
future years. 


Petroleum Processing, vol. 7, December 1952, pp. 1793-1800. 
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Kerosene and distillate fuel-oil production reached new highs during 
the year, reflecting some increase in the installation of oil-burning 
heating equipment and continued expansion of diesel-powered equip- 
ment, particularly for railroad operations and for waterborne vessels. 
This increased demand for distillates was reflected in refinery con- 
struction and modernization by the installation of additional capacity 
for high-vacuum distillation of crudes and residuals. A consequent 
drop in production of residual fuel oils occurred during the vear. 
Lubricants production decreased slightly, principally as the result of 
a decrease in exports, the improved quality of lubricants, and an 
increase in the reclaiming of lubricants for reuse. Production of liq- 
uefied gases at refineries was 31 million barrels, a drop of 2 million 
barrels from 1951. This was 28 percent of the total production of 
liquefied gases (111 million barrels) produced at refineries and from 
natural gas. Asphalt production reached a record high, and wax 
production decreased slightly. 

Research is a vital factor in the rapid improvement in fuels and 
lubricants and in the increased use of these materials. The techno- 
logic changes that characterize the petroleum industry are made 
possible by the large sums spent by the industry on research and 
development, augmented to some extent by funds spent through Gov- 
ernment agencies. The value of the petroleum industry’s investment 
in research in 1952 was between $130 and $150 million. The new 
catalytic reforming processes are among the many examples of the 
results of this work. More efficient tools, increased production, better 
transportation, improved products, and cheaper costs result from re- 
search. The Bureau of Mines continued fundamental research on 
petroleum that involved the public interest and conservation. There 
was close cooperation with industry in virtually all of this work, and 
a sizable portion was done with the financial assistance of the industry. 


NATURAL-GAS UTILIZATION 


Marketed production of natural gas in the United States increased 
7 percent in 1952, a smaller gain than in the two preceding years. 
The record sales amounted to 8.013 trillion cubic feet as compared to 
7.457 trillion cubic feet in 1951. The average price at the well in- 
creased 0.5 cent to 7.8 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. Residential and 
commercial consumption increased 10 and 11 percent, but use of gas 
for carbon black declined. For the first time since 1939, natural gas 
was imported into the United States. A smelter in Montana used ‘ 
Canadian gas in its operation. | 

The number of residential consumers of natural gas increased from 
21,444,000 in 1951 to 22,569,000 in 1952. Commercial consumers 
numbered 1,854,931 in 1952 compared with 1,613,708 in 1951. Indus- 
trial use of natural gas increased to 5.476 trillion cubic feet, including 
use in the field, for carbon-black manufacture, in petroleum refineries, 
in portland-cement plants, by gas pipelines, and for other uses. 1952 
s&w the first installation of gas turbines to drive compressors on 
natural-gas pipelines, a significant contribution to development of 
gas turbines. Other installations undoubtedly will follow these first 
ones. 2T | 
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NATURAL-GAS LIQUIDS 


In conformity with a lower rate of increase in the use of natural 
gas, production of natural-gas liquids increased only 9 percent in 
1952. Production of LP- (liquefied-petroleum) gases continued to 
grow rapidly and accounted for 46 percent of the total output of 
225,513,000 barrels of natural-gas liquids in 1952. In 1951, produc- 
tion was 206,354,000 barrels. The 1952 production was valued at 
over one-half billion dollars, with the average value per unit changed 
only slightly from that in the preceding year. The average yield of 
liquids from natural gas treated was 1.46 gallons per 1,000 cubic feet, 
and Texas continued to be the major producer, supplying 54 per- 
cent of the total. 

About half of the total production—114,400,000 barrels—was 
shipped to refineries for blending in motor gasolines. Domestic sales 
of LP-gases increased 12 percent in 1952 to a total of 2,266,178,000 
gallons, and chemical sales amounted to 870,990,000 gallons, synthetic 
rubber claimed 370,997,000 gallons, 370,558,000 gallons was used as 
internal-combustion engine fuel, industrial use was 324,967,000 gal- 
lons, and 259,697,000 gallons was used in gas manufacturing. Some 
99,296,000 gallons was exported. Propane continued to supply well 
over 50 percent of the total LP-gases. 

1952 saw a remarkable increase in the amount of underground 
storage for LP-gases. By the end of the year some 3,000,000 barrels 
of storage capacity had been created or was under construction.“ 
This type of large-capacity storage will help to eliminate some of the 
difficulties associated with seasonal variations in the demand for 
natural-gas liquids. The first large pipeline for transporting eth- 

lene was placed in operation by the Gulf Oil Corp. for transferrin 
quid ethylene from Port Arthur, Tex., to Orange, Houston, an 
Texas City, Tex., for use by petrochemical plants.” A record num- 
ber of tank cars (2,600) were delivered for LP-gas transportation, 
increasing to 17,000 the number of pressure tank cars available for use. 


LIQUID FUELS FROM OIL SHALE | 


The very large deposits of rich oil shale in Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming provide a potential oil reserve of about 10 times our known 
reserves of petroleum.” Research and development by the Bureau 
of Mines at Rifle, Colo., and at Laramie, Wyo., and by the oil industry 
since 1945 have shown: 

1. That in a commercial-size mine near Rifle, Colo., oil shale 
could be mined relatively inexpensively for about 50 cents per ton, 
including return on investment, depreciation, etc.* 

2. That continuously operating retorts for the pyrolysis of oil 
shale to produce a crude shale oil were feasible. 150- to 250- 
ton-per-day retort was constructed at Rifle, Colo., by the Bureau 
of Mines. Another continuously operating retort was developed 
by the Union Oil Co.® 


8 Wheeler, Henry P., Jr., and Eckard, William E., Underground Storage of Natural Gas in Coal-Mining 
Areas: Bureau of Mines Inf. Circ. 7654, 1952, 11 P5 ; 

9 Resen, F. L., Oil and Gas Journal, vol. 50, Feb. 11, 1952, pp. 78-79. 

% Belser, Carl, Green River Oil-Shale Reserves of Northwestern Colorado: Bureau of Mines Rept. of 
Investigations 4769, 1951, 13 pp. 

u Bureau of Mines, Synthetic Liquid Fuels, Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior for 1951, 
Part et PLE om pu Shale: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 4866, 1952, 86 pp. 

€ footnote 61. 
9 Berg, Clyde, Oil Shale as a Fuel Resource: Petrol. Eng., vol. 24, No. 1, January 1952, pp. A-37-A-43. 
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3. Several feasible methods for refining crude shale oil were 
studied by the Bureau of Mines at Laramie, Wyo. Some pre- 
liminary work of this nature was done by industry. 

4. The required selling price of ‘‘viscosity-broken” crude shale 
oil for use as a No. 5 or 6 fuel oil was estimated to be about $2 
per barrel when transported by pipeline to Los Angeles, Calif., 
or Chicago, Ill This selling price would provide only a small 
return (about 6 percent) on the investment after income taxes. 
On a similar basis, the required selling price of gasoline from oil 
shale was estimated to be about 15 cents per gallon. 


ASPHALT AND RELATED BITUMENS 


Production of petroleum asphalt reached a new record high of 
12,784,000 short tons in 1952, a 6-percent increase over 1951, repre- 
senting 88 percent of the total supply of all asphalts. Production of 
native asphalts and related bitumens increased to a total of 1,637,862 
short tons. Small quantities of all types of asphalt were imported 
and exported, as in past years. Major use continues to be for roads, 
with next higher quantity going into roofing compounds and materials. 
New asphalt-processing plants are characterized by neatness and 
cleanliness, and locations are being picked with careful study of 
supply and markets. An important technical development was the 
acceleration in laying of “rubber roads,” a program sponsored by 
the National Rubber Bureau. Roadway sections incorporating 
rubber in the top asphalt layers now are under test in 17 States and 
to date indicate marked advantages. 


CARBON BLACK 


Further reduction in the number of channel-black plants and pro- 
duction was noted in 1952, but new furnace plants and increased 

ields in other plants kept production within 4 percent of 1951. 

otal production amounted to 1,604,102,000 pounds, with a 32- 
percent decline in exports, reflecting production of new oil-furnace 
material in England. Contact production was 563,597,000 pounds, 
and furnace processes yielded 1,040,505,000 pounds. The most 
noteworthy technical advance in 1952 was the availability in quantity 
of a new superabrasion furnace black that—with improved synthetic 
rubber—allowed fabrication of automobile tires giving as much as 
40-percent reduction in tire-tread wear. Higher natural-gas prices 
and the superior characteristics of oil furnace blacks indicated further 
reductions for channel blacks in future years. 


HELIUM 


The Bureau operated its Amarillo and Exell, Tex., and Otis, Kans., 
helium plants in 1952 to produce 144,556,141 cubic feet of helium— 
a new record for production in 1 year. The distribution of this 
helium required handling and shipping 570 tank cars, 129,843 cylinders, 
and 34 automotive trailers. 


€ See footnote 61. 
Oil and Gas Journal, vol. 51, Nov, 24, 1952, pp. 72-73, 
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The inflation of Navy blimps continued to be the principal use for 
helium, but the rapid development of inert-gas shielded-arc welding 

as been responsible for the recent increasing trend in demand. 
Helium as a shielding medium in welding aluminum, magnesium, 
copper, titanium, stainless steel, and other metals has become an 
important industrial tool for maufacturing everyday peacetime goods 
as well as defense materials. Helium also is used in meteorological. 
balloons, hospitals, low-temperature research, and for other purposes. 

The Navajo Helium Plant, which has been in standby status since 
World War II, was placed in production again in February 1953, 
and all four of the Bureau’s plants have been in operation since that 
time. All of the planfs produce Grade A helium of 99.995 percent 
purity. 


Statistical Summary of Mineral Fuel 


Production 


4e 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


ABLES in this chapter provide à summary of mineral-fuels pro- 
duction in the continental United States, defined as the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia, by individual fuels, both in terms of 
quantity and value of production. "Total value of all mineral produc- 
tion, including mineral fuels, is also shown to provide an integrated 
summary of the minerals industries during 1952. For a detailed 
summary of all minerals other than fuels, see volume I of the Minerals 
Yearbook. | 
Value of all mineral production, by States, is given in table 3. 
The stage of measurement of production used in this chapter is, 
enerally speaking, “mine output," a term referring to minerals in the 
nm in which they are extracted from the ground. However, statis- 
tics for some commodities included, for practical reasons, are measured 
at some other stage of processing. For example, bituminous-coal 
production includes all marketable production, excluding washery and 
other refuse, while anthracite production is measured at the sizing and 
cleaning stage. 

Crude petroleum is measured at the time it is removed from the 
producing property and natural-gas liquids are measured in the form 
in which they are shipped from the natural-gasoline or cycle plants. 
For precise descriptions of the stage of measurement, see the individual 
commodity chapters. 

World production and the proportion of the total produced by the 
United States are given in table 4. 


TABLE 1.—Value of mineral production in continental United States,! 1925-52 3 
[Millions of dollars] 


All 
Fuels | other 3 | Total 


; 3,174 | 11,855 
9,770 | 3,754 | 13,524 
I 3,767 | 13,372 


i € data on Territories, possessions, and other areas administered by the United States, 1947-52, see 
vol. III. 

2 Value of asphalt and related bitumens, helium, peat, and carbon dioxide (estimated) included with “all 
other” for years 1925-51. For 1952 totals, see commodity chapters. 

3 Data for 1925-46 are not strictly comparable with those for 1947-52, since for the earlier years the value of 
heavy clay products has not been replaced by the value of raw clays used in such products. 
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Figure 1.—Value of mineral production in continental United States, 1925-52, 
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TABLE 4.—Comparison of world and United States (including Alaska) producion 
of principal fuels, 1951-52 


[Compiled by Berenice B. Mitchell and Pauline Roberts] 


1951 1952 


World United States World United States 


Fuel 
Percent Percent 
Thousand metric tons of world Thousand metric tons of world 
Coal: 
Anthracite...................- 27 146, 400 36, 816 25 
GE and lignite....... 27 | 1,785,600 423, 509 24 
Gasho VER EE S T 2 Se LE (2) 1 34, 000 41 (3) 
Oven and beeh ive 35 207, 000 61, 919 30 
Fuel briquets and packaged fuel 3 $0, 000 2, 155 2 
Dorma gas- million cubic meters. 88 (4) 226, 917 8 
3% ĩðZAu N EE id (2) 54, 000 191 2 
Petroleum, crude š 
thousand barrels.. 2, 247, 711 52 | 4,495,896 | 5 2, 289, 836 51 


1 Includes low- and EE and gashouse coke. 

3 Less than 0.5 percen 

$ Consumption š by the United Nations. 

4 Data not available. 

s Final figure; supersedes preliminary figure given in commodity chapter. 


Employment and Injuries in the Fuel 
Industries 


By Seth T. Reese 


$ 


INTRODUCTION 
F. CHAPTER of the Minerals Yearbook is confined to employ- 


ment and injury experience in the coal-mining, coking, and oil 

and gas industries of the United States. Each industry is 
treated separately, and no attempt has been made to combine data 
to show an overall picture for the fuels section of the mineral industries. 
Employment and injury experience for the mineral industries as a 
whole can be found in Volume III. ! 

‘Lack of comparable and accurate statistics on injuries in the 
Nation's mineral industries and the importance of such statistics 
as a record of what had taken place, a basis for remedial legislation, 
and a measure of results of the Bureau's endeavor to reduce mining 
SE led the Bureau in 1911 to undertake the collection of such 

ata. 

Coal Mines.—The only reliable records from which injury and 
related statistics for the coal-mining industry could be compiled 
were reports of the State coal-mine inspectors. Figures from these 
reports were supplemented by data furnished voluntarily by operators 
in States having no coal-mine-inspection system. When the com- 
pilation was begun, an attempt was made to classify fatalities by 
causes; but this was found to be impossible, because many State 
reports were incomplete. Before 1930 it was impossible to state 
the number of nonfatal injuries in the entire coal-mining industry; 
published figures related to fatalities that comprised only 2 percent 
of the total number of injuries actually incurred each year. However, 
through the cooperation of mining companies and State officials of 
the coal-producing States, the Bureau procured uniform reports for 
1930 covering all lost-time injuries, fatal and nonfatal; thus it aided 
materially in bringing the accidemt problem more nearly within the 
control of individuals and organizations endeavoring to promote: 
safety in the coal-mining industry. 

The coal-mining industry was known to have one of the poorest: 
injury records among the major industries of the country. A series. 
of disastrous explosions in coal mines during 1940 stimulated the 
enactment of Public Law 49, 77th Congress, on May 7, 1941. One 
provision of this act required that all coal mines be inspected for 
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hazardous physical conditions and unsafe human practices to reduce 
or eliminate accidents that contributed to fatal and nonfatal injuries 
among mine employees. Other provisions required coal-producing 
companies to report all disabling injuries and related data to the 
Bureau. Coal mines were inspected under this Federal statute 
approximately 11 years, and the injury rate improved steadily. 

owever, two disastrous explosions, one in 1947 and another in 1951, 
led to passage of the present Federal Coal Mine Safety Act, known as 
Public Law 552, 82d Congress. This act was designed primarily 
to prevent major disasters in coal mines by giving some enforcement 

owers to Federal coal-mine inspectors, but provisions of Public 

aw 49 gei ee the reporting of injury data to the Bureau were 
retained. Such reports have made it possible to compile uniform 
and comparable figures showing the number and classification of fatal 
and nonfatal e and to relate the number of injuries to the 
number of employees and man-hours worked. Thus, the Bureau 
is able to supply industry and others interested with reliable and 
comparable injury rates for all coal mines or any group or class of 
coal mines as a basis for pronoung safety programs and as a yard- 
Stick for measuring the effectiveness of accident-prevention work in 
the industry. 

Coke Plants.—Accident statistics in the coking industry were first 
compiled in 1913 from data voluntarily supplied by officials and 
managers of coke plants at the request of the Bureau; there was no 
law then, and there is none at present, requiring coke companies to 
submit such reports. Difficulties similar to those in the coal-mining 
industry were experienced but were gradually eliminated. "The data 
on coke operations in this chapter represent approximately full cov- 
erage of the industry. 

Oil and Gas.—Accident data for the oil and gas industries were 
first collected and tabulated in 1942 from reports voluntarily submitted 
to the Bureau by operating companies. Through the cooperation of 
the American Petroleum Institute and the Society of Exploration 
Geophysicists the coverage has been expanded. Data in this chapter 
represent a reasonably comprehensive report of the injury and em- 
ployment record of the industry. In the canvasses, fairly adequate 
coverage has been obtained of medium and small operating companies 
and of oil and gas contractors and excellent coverage obtained of the 
large companies. The departments of the industry covered by this 
survey are: Exploration, drilling, production, natural gasoline, pipe- 
line oil, pipeline gas, marine transportation (ocean, coastwise and 
inland waters), refining, marketing, office, and unclassified. 


COAL 


Employment in the coal-mining industry decreased 5 percent in 
1952 to an average of 421,500 men working daily. These men worked 
197 days or 5 less than in 1951. The average shift worked at coal 
mines in 1952 was 7.75 hours, virtually identical to the 1951 shift of 
7.80 hours. The total man-hours of worktime in 1952 declined 8 
percent from 1951 because of fewer days of work and the decrease in 
the average number of men employed daily. In 1952 the average 
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coal-mine employee accumulated 1,524 hours of work—54 hours or 
3 percent less than in 1951. 

The injury record of bituminous-coal- lignite- and anthracite- 
mining operations was less favorable in 1952 than in 1951. Although 
the number of deaths due to mine accidents was the lowest recorded 
in the statistical history of the industry and the number of lost-time 
or nonfatal injuries the third lowest, the overall frequency rate of 
58.48 fatal and nonfatal injuries per million man-hours of worktime 
was 12 percent greater than the corresponding rate of 52.12 in 1951. 
There were 548 fatalities during the year, 237 fewer than in 1951. 
The fatality rate of 0.85 per million man-hours was 25 percent better 
than the rate in the preceding year and a low-record rate for the 
industry. The nonfatal-injury experience was not as good as that in 
1951. There were 37,020 disabling or lost-time injuries. These oc- 
curred at the rate of 57.63 injuries per million man-hours or 13 percent 
more frequently than in the previous year. 


TABLE 1.—Employment and injury experience at coal mines in the United 
States, 1948-52 


Number of Frequency rates 
injuries 


illion 
Average | Average Ph 
men active | Man-days | Man-hours Inan-nours 
Industry and year working mine; worked worked 
y ys y 
Fatal pee 
Bituminous-coal mines: 3 
UL: "BEE 429, 378 220 | 94, 574,820 |747, 685, 733 862 | 42,078 
. 409, 431 165 | 67, 551, 942 |533, 165, 522 494 | 27, 548 
1850... 408, 623 185 | 75, 509, 974 |594, 835, 875 550 | 28, 390 
ö; 372, 138 201 | 74, 897, 966 590, 406, 393 684 | 28, 081 
19524_____....... 355, 500 195 | 69, 245, 000 |542, 000, 000 449 | 31,015 
Anthracite mines: 
TEE 77, 955 263 | 20, 508, 227 |150, 544, 988 137 | 11,304 
1949_....-.........-. 75, 875 196 | 14,885,115 |109, 310, 226 91 7,857 
1050. ces 74, 616 211 | 15, 721, 460 |116, 553, 682 93 8,874 
I!! .----- 69, 767 207 | 14, 467, 428 1106, 841, 000 101 7,472 
19524____._.... 66, 000 207 | 13, 630,000 |100, 380, 000 99 | 6,005 
Total coal mines: 
999. 507, 333 227 1115, 083, 047 |898, 230, 721 999 | 53, 472 
A 485, 306 170 | 82, 437, 057 642, 475, 748 585 | 35, 405 
1000. 00 AAA 483, 239 189 | 91, 231, 434 |711, 389, 557 643 | 37, 264 
1851111. 8 441, 905 202 | 89, 365, 394 697, 247, 393 785 | 35, 553 
1952 4 55 421, 500 197 | 82,875, 000 |642, 380, 000 548 | 37,020 


3 Ave number of men at work each day mine was active. Because absenteeism and labor turnover 
are taken into consideration, this number is lower than number of men available for work, as measured by a 
count of names on payroll. 

: A a a 11 le operating time of each mine is weighted by average number of workers in mine. 

cludes ; 

4 Preliminary. Based on an average of 80-percent coverage. 


In 1952 there were 2 major disasters in the coal-mining industry, 
in which a total of 11 men died. One of these disasters was a methane 
explosion (which caused the death of 6 men) in a Pennsylvania 
bituminous-coal mine; the other was caused by a break into an 
abandoned area filled with water (which caused the death of 5 men) 
in a Pennsylvania anthracite mine. During the previous year 5 major 
disasters took a total of 157 lives; 119 were lost in a gas explosion at 
an Illinois coal-mining operation. A major disaster is a single ac- 
cident in which 5 or more men die instantly or later as a result of 
injuries sustained at the time of the accident. 
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Bituminous-Coal Mines.—The average number of men working 
daily at bituminous-coal mines decreased 16,638 to an average of 
355,500 in 1952. The mines were active 195 days or 6 less than in 
1951, and the total number of man-hours worked decreased 8 percent. 
The average worker had a 7.83-hour shift and accumulated 1,525 
work-hours—62 hours under the previous year. | 

The fatality record in the bituminous-coal industry was better in 
1952 than in any year since complete statistics of the industry were 
made available to the Bureau. In all, 449 men lost their lives in and 
around bituminous-coal mines or 235 less than in 1951 and 45 less 
than the previous low of 494 deaths in 1949. "The frequency rate of 
0.83 death per million man-hours was a new low-record death rate for 
this section of the coal-mining industry, bettering by 10 percent the 
previous record-low rate of 0.92, established in 1950. 

Of the 449 fatalities resulting from accidents at bituminous-coal 
mines in 1952, 87 percent occurred underground, 8 percent on the 
surface, and 5 percent in strip pits. During the previous year under- 
ground accidents caused the death of 90 percent, surface accidents 
5 percent, and stripping accidents 5 percent of the 684 fatalities for 
the industry. | 

Falls of roof and face caused 239 (61 percent) of the underground 
fatalities in 1952; in 1951 they caused the loss of 306 men (50 percent). 
The second principal agency responsible for fatal aceidents under- 
ground in 1952 was haulage. In that year 101 men (26 percent) 
were killed in underground-haulage accidents; this number was 2 
less than the number killed in similar accidents the previous year, 
but deaths from haulage accidents in 1951 represented only 17 
percent of the underground death toll from all agencies. Thus, 
roof and face falls and haulage accidents continued to be the leading 
causes of underground fatalities at bituminous-coal mines. Although 
69 fewer men were killed in such accidents than in 1951, they were 
responsible for 87 percent of all underground fatalities in 1952 and 
66 percent in 1951. 

There were nearly 3,000 more nonfatal or lost-time injuries at 
bituminous-coal mines in 1952 than in 1951, for a total of 31,015. 
They occurred at the rate of 57.22 per million man-hours, a 20-percent 
increase over the corresponding rate for 1951. 

Anthracite Mines.—Employment at anthracite operations during 
1952 decreased 5 percent compared with the average of 69,767 men 
that worked daily in 1951. Results of a monthly canvass by the 
Bureau of Mines showed a gradual decreased trend from a high of 
69,300 in March to a low of 64,500 in November and December. 
This decreased working force averaged 207 active working days 
during the year, the same as in the preceding year. The decrease in 
the average number of men working daily was responsible for a 
decline of nearly 6.5 million man-hours of worktime. The average 
anthracite employee worked a 7.36-hour shift in 1952, slightly less 
than the 7.38-hour shift in 1951, and accumulated 1,521 hours of 
worktime or 10 hours less than in the previous year. 

Injury experience at anthracite mines was more favorable in 1952 
than in 1951; in fact, the injury-frequency rate (60.81 per million 
man-hours) was the lowest on record for the industry. The increased 
fatality rate (0.99 from 0.95 in 1951, or 4 percent) was more than 
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offset by the 14-percent decrease in the nonfatal rate to 59.82 injuries 
per million man-hours in 1952. The overall improved injury expe- 
rience resulted directly from a 19-percent decrease in the total 9 
killed and disabled —6, 104 in 1952 and 7,573 in 1951. In all, 99 
workers lost their lives in anthracite-mine accidents—2 less than in 
1951. Of this number, 86 percent were killed in underground acci- 
dents, 8 percent on the surface, and 6 percent in strippings. During 
the previous year, the respective percentages were 88, 9, and 3. 
Falls of roof and face caused 45 (53 percent) of the number of under- 
ground fatalities in 1952, whereas in 1951, this agency was responsible 
for 57 percent of the 89 fatalities. Haulage accidents caused 17 (20 
percent) of the total number of underground fatalities—the same 
number as in 1951. ‘Thus, these 2 agencies were responsible for 73 
percent of all underground fatalities in 1952 and 76 percent in 1951. 

There were 1,467 fewer nonfatal or lost-time injuries at anthracite 
mines in 1952 than in 1951 and a new low-frequency rate of 59.82 per 
million man-hours of worktime, 14 percent lower than the 1951 rate. 


TABLE 2.—Employment and injury experience at coke plants in the United 
States, 1948-52 


Number of Frequency rates 


i illion 
Average | Average d injuries per m 
Industry and year men active | Man-days | Man-hours man-hours 
S working | plant- worked worked 


daily ! days ? 


Non- Non- 
Fatal fatal Fatal 


EE | — | — 


Byproduct ovens: 
// AA 21, 877 364 7, 964, 283 | 63, 788, 327 17 676 0. 27 10. 60 
1990; zu 21,141 349 7, 373, 084 | 58, 822, 239 7 581 12 9. 88 
1950 20, 942 362 7, 577. 665 | 60, 593, 087 13 516 21 8. 52 
198k Van 22, 058 363 8, 000, 833 | 64, 102, 990 d 533 14 8.31 
1052.5 as 21, 919 336 | 7,372,812 | 58, 643, 292 7 420 12 7.16 
Beehive ovens: 

0482. E 3, 280 254 833, 606 6, 233, 002 3 241 48 38. 67 
1999 8 3. 330 146 486, 497 3, 623, 5439 S 13271. 2 224 36. 43 
Li A 3, 405 210 714, 470 5, 267, 918 1 264 .19 50. 11 
1 AAA 3, 657 228 833, 496 6, 087, 1 235 . 16 38. 60 
1059. EEN 3, 322 170 566, 307 4, 159, 945 1 126 24 30. 29 

All ovens: 
1048 LL 88 25,157 350 8, 797, 889 | 70,021, 329 20 917 . 29 13. 10 
1949................. 24, 471 321 7,860, 181 | 62, 445, 782 7 713 . 11 11. 42 
0 24. 347 341 8, 292, 135 | 65, 861, 005 14 780 .21 11.84 
1951___.............- 25.715 344 8,834, 329 | 70, 190, 493 10 768 .14 10. 94 
V 25, 241 315 | 7,939,119 | 62,803, 237 8 546 13 8. 69 


Nore: All data are final. 


! Average number of men at work each day oven was active. Because absenteeism and labor turnover 
are taken into consideration, this number is lower than number of men available for work, as measured 
by a count of names on payroll. 

3 Average in which operating time of each mine is weighted by average number of workers in plant. 


COKE 


Employment in the coking industry of the United States decreased. 
2 percent in 1952 to an average of 25,241 men working daily. These. 
men worked 315 days or 29 fewer than in 1951. The average shift. 
worked at beehive and byproduct ovens in 1952 was 7.91 hours, 
slightly less than the 7.95-hour shift in 1951. The number of man-- 
hours worked declined 11 percent from the 1951 total worktime, 
chiefly because of the strike in the iron and steel industries in June 
and July; virtually all coke-oven plants suspended operations during: 

803707—54——Ña 
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this strike. For the year the average coke worker accumulated 
2,488 hours of worktime—242 hours (9 percent) less than in 1951. 

The overall injury experience at coke plants improved sharply in 
1952, according to reports submitted to the Bureau of Mines from 
30,137 active coke ovens. The combined frequency rate, fatal and 
nonfatal, was 8.82 injuries per million man-hours of exposure (20 
percent lower than the corresponding rate in 1951). 

Byproduct Plants.—In 1952, 686 more byproduct ovens were 
active than in 1951, and the average daily work force of 21,919 men 
was slightly lower. Byproduct plants operated 336 days (27 days 
less than in 1951), and the man-hours of worktime decreased 9 
percent to 58,643,292. The average employee at byproduct plants 
worked a 7.95-hour shift compared with an 8.01-hour shift in 1951, 
thus accumulating 2,675 hours, or 231 hours less worktime. 

At byproduct plants in 1952, 7 employees were killed and 420 
injured, causing loss of time beyond the day on which the accidents 
occurred. This number of fatal and nonfatal injuries was 21 percent 
lower than in 1951; as a result, the rate of occurrence decreased 
14 percent to 7.28 injuries per million man-hours. 

Beehive Plants.—Reports from operators of 14,023 beehive ovens 
indicated an average daily working force of 3,322 men (335—9 
percent—less than in 1951), and the number of active days decreased 
25 percent to 170 days. The average employee at beehive ovens 
accumulated 1,252 hours in 1952—413 hours less than the previous 
year—although the length of the shift each worked was virtually 
the same in both years (7.35 in 1952 and 7.30 in 1951). Total 
a at beehive ovens decreased 32 percent to 4.2 million man- 

ours. | 

At beehive ovens there were 127 injuries, 1 a fatality. The com- 
bined fatal- and nonfatal-injury rate of 30.53 per million man-hours 
of worktime represented a sharp improvement over the corresponding 


rate of 38.77 in 1951. 
OIL AND GAS 


Employment in the oil and gas industry of the United States 
increased 9 percent in 1952 to an average of 586,138 men working 
daily. The men worked slightly less than 1% billion man-hours, the 
greatest volume in the statistical history of the industry and a 
7-percent gain over 1951. The average employee accumulated 2,095 
hours during 1952, 34 hours less than in the preceding year. 

Although complete records covering injuries to employees were not 
available for the entire oil and gas industry, reports for nearly 3,500 
large and small operations gave a favorable safety account in 1952. 
Compared with 1951, injuries were not as frequent, and the overall 
injury experience was better in only 1 year (1950) of the 11-year 
poe for which relating statistics on the industry were collected. 

he combined frequency rate, fatal and nonfatal, of 12.72 injuries 
per million man-hours was 4 percent lower than the correspondi 
rate in 1951. Although the average daily number of men employe 
increased 9 percent in 1952 and the total worktime was 7 percent 
more, the increase in the number of injuries was only 2 percent. 
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A total of 15,615 employees in the industry suffered fatal or non- 
fatal injuries. Of this total, 150 were fatally injured or totally dis- 
abled. The remaining 15,465 nonfatal injuries included 507 per- 
manent partial injuries and 14,958 injuries that caused disability 
beyond the day of injury. 

The most hazardous occupation in the industry—drilling—showed 
the greatest improvement. The overall frequency rate, fatal and 
nonfatal, was 25 percent lower than the corresponding rate in 1951. 
The frequency of injuries per million man-hours decreased in all 
depart mente, except marine transportation (ocean and inland), and 
refining. 


TABLE 3.—Employment and injury experience in the oil and gas industry of 
the United States, 1948—52 


Frequency rate per 
on man-hours 


1 Fatal and permanent total injuries combined in 1952 only. 


PART Il. COMMODITY REVIEWS 
A. Coal and Related Products 


Coal —Bituminous and Lignite 


By W. H. Young, R. L. Anderson, and E. M. Hall 


4 
GENERAL SUMMARY 
Tre BITUMINOUS-COAL and lignite industry showed mixed 


trends in 1952 compared with 1951; production, consumption, 

exports, and average value decreased, whereas productivity and the 
percentages cut by machine, mechanically loaded, mechanically 
cleaned, and mined by stripping all increased. 

Production.—The output of soft coal in 1952—466.8 million tons '— 
was 13 percent less than the 533.7 million tons produced in 1951. The 
lower production in 1952 reflected the reduced market demand, both 
domestic and foreign. Exports were off 16 percent and domestic con- 
sumption 11 percent from the previous year. 

There was considerable fluctuation in production during 1952. A 
substantial seasonal decline in the spring and early summer was 
followed by the miners’ vacation and by strikes. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2.8 million man-days were lost because of 
strikes in 1952 compared with only 887,000 man-days in 1951. 

Trend of Employment.—The average number of men working daily 
at bituminous-coal and lignite mines in 1952 decreased to 335,217 from 
372,897 in 1951. 

Index to Capacity.—As it is impossible for all mines to operate 
every working day in the year, a conservative figure of 280 days for 
calculating potential capacity was suggested some years ago by the 
coal committee of the American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers. (See Minerals Yearbook, 1935, pp. 631-632.) The average 
output per average number of days worked in 1952 was 2.5 million 
tons, which (if applied to 280 days) gives an annual potential output of 
703 million tons, compared with the actual production of 466.8 million 
tons. 

Mechanization.— Less coal was loaded mechanically at underground 
mines in the United States in 1952 than in 1951; however, the per- 
centage mechanically loaded increased from 73 percent of the total 
underground output in 1951 to 76 percent in 1952. Sales of under- 
ground loading equipment, in terms of capacity, were 34 percent less in 
1952 than in 1951. 


1 Throughout this chapter, “tons” refers to net tons of 2,000 pounds, except that the world table is in 
metrie tons of about 2,205 pounds. 
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TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the bituminous-coal and lignite industry in the 
United States,! 1951-52 


[All tonnage figures represent net tons of marketable coal and exclude washery and other refuse} 


Change 
1951 1952 from 1951 
(percent) 
, are ß ueni As 533, 664, 732 | 466, 840, 782 —12.5 
‘Consumption in the United States ——- lll l.l. 468, 904, 000 | 418, 757, 000 —10.7 
Stocks at end of year: 
Industrial consumers and retail yards 76, 636. 000 76, 745, 000 +.1 
Stocks on upper Lake docs 5, 542, 891 5, 135, 398 —7.4 
Imports and exports: 3 
Imports- 1:2: lz / ee aa aE 292, 378 262, 268 —10.3 
f Fl Ee 56, 721, 547 47, 643, 150 —16.0 
Price indicators (average per net ton): 

Average cost of railroad fuel purchased, f. o. b. mines 2 $4. 54 $4. 59 +1.1 
Average cost of bituminous coal at merchant coke ovens. . $9. 51 $9. 85 +3.6 
Average retail price uU! !!!!! $15. 96 $16. 27 +1.9 
Average railroad freight charge per net ton v.. $3.16 $3. 35 +6.0 
Average value f. o. b. mines . . LL c LL ........- $4. 92 $4. 90 —.4 

Underground loading machinery sold: 
Mobile loading machines (number). ...................... 287 206 —28. 2 
Scrapers (number) _.-...-.---.------ ee ene wee enn ene ee 4 8 +100. 0 
Conveyors, including those equipped with duckbills 
(UNI geet eege, ee 297 155 —47.8 
“Mother” conveyors (units 114 67 —41.2 
Surface SITIDUDIDng uc rado 117, 617,676 | 108, 909, 756 —7.4 
Mechanically loaded underground...........................- 304, 255, 921 270, 499, 656 —11.1 
Mechanically clean „ 240, 009, 808 | 227, 264, 630 —5.3 
Number of hien a xd CEDE 8. 009 7. 275 —9. 2 
Average number of days workedgdudlͥddldld d 203 186 —8.4 
Average number of men working daily 5...................... 372, 897 335, 217 | —10.1 
Production per man per day... 7.04 7.47 +6, 1 
Fuel-efficiency indicator: Pounds of coa! per kw.-hr. at electric : 
Power pn... 1. 14 1. 10 —3. 5 


1 All data in this chapter, unless otherwise specified, includes Alaska. There was no recorded production 
in Hawaii and Puerto Rico. | 

3 U. 8. Department of Commerce. Figures for 1951 are revised. 

4 Interstate Commerce Commission. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. Figures for 1951 are revised. 

s Equals man-days divided by number of active days. 
Federal Power Commission. 


Mechanical Cleaning. — The total capacity of mechanical- cleaning 
equipment sold for use at bituminous- coal mines in 1952 was estimated 
at 8,700 tons of cleaned coal per hour, a 37-percent decrease from the 
previous year. 

Consumption.—All classes of consumers except electric power 
utilities used less coal in 1952 than in 1951. The total consumption in 
1952 was approximately 50.1 million tons less than in 1951. Table 
47 shows trends in consumption for the major classes of consumers. 

Trends of Fuel Efficiency. During 1952 electric public-utility 
power plants attained increased fuel efficiency. 

Competition With Oil and Gas.—Soft coal continued to meet serious 
competition with oil and gas. 

Electric-power utilities consumed 1 percent more bituminous coal, 
5 percent more fuel oil, and 19 percent more gas in 1952 than in 1951. 
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Class I railroads decreased their consumption of coal 30 percent in 
1952 from 1951 and decreased their purchases of fuel oil and diesel 
fuel 5 percent during the same period. 

The manufacture A domestic coal-burning equipment is reflected in 
statistics published by the Bureau of the Census. Factory sales of 
domestic stokers for burning bituminous coal decreased from 12,451 
(revised figure) in 1951 to 8,572 in 1952. Shipments of domestic oil 
burners, boiler-burner units, “and furnace-burner units increased from 
661,251 (revised figure) in 1951 to 744,259 in 1952. 

Stocks.—The reserve supply of bituminous coal and lignite in the 
hands of industrial consumers and retail coal dealers increased from 
76.6 million tons at the beginning of 1952 to 76.7 million tons at the 
close of the year. The days’ supply of stocks increased from 56 to 58. 
Stocks on the upper Lake docks decreased 407,493 tons from January 
1 to December 31, 1952. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


Data for 1952 are final and are based upon detailed annual reports 
of production and mine operation furnished by the producers. As in 
Po years, all but a small percentage of the output was covered 

y the reports submitted. For the remaining output not directly 
reported—consisting chiefly of small mines—it has E possible to 
obtain reasonably accurate data from the records of the State mine 
departments, which have statutory authority to require such reports, 
or, im a few instances, from railroad carloadings. Production includes 
all marketable coal and excludes washery and other refuse. 

In accordance with the practice followed by the Bureau of Mines i in 
previous years, the statistics in this report relate to mines 55 
output of 1,000 tons a year or more and do not attempt to include 
many small mines producing less than 1,000 tons a year. 

in previous years, these data include all coal produced in Alaska 
and all that produced in the United States except Pennsylvania 
anthracite. 
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DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


The trend of average production of bituminous coal and lignite per 
working day in 1943-52 1s illustrated in figures 1 and 5. 
Production statistics for lignite are shown separately in table 54. 


Production, daily average 


~ 22 


pee TTT L 
—— — 
I 


Stocks: Industrial consumers 
and retail yards | 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 18950 1951 


Figur: 1.— Production, stocks, and prices of bituminous coal and lignite in the 
| E United States, 1943-52. | 


PRODUCTION BY YEARS 


Production, realization, capacity, and net income of bituminous- 
coal and lignite mines in 1905-52 are shown graphically in figure 2. 


PRODUCTION BY MONTHS AND WEEKS 


Tables 4 to 7 summarize the statistics of monthly and weekly pro- 
duction of bituminous coal and lignite. The estimates given are based 
upon the latest information available and differ in some instances from 
the current figures published in the Weekly Coal Reports. 
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TABLE 3.—Growth of the bituminous-coal and lignite-mining industry in the 
United States,! 1890-1952 


Value of production 3 Capacity Foreign trade 3 
Production Number | 94280 | 


Year days (mil- 
(net tons) Total Average | OË mines jjons of | Exports | Imports 
per ton tons) (net tons) (net tons) 
1800 ... .. --- 111,302,322 | $110, 420, 801 ; 137 | 1,272,396 | 1,047, 416 
A A ae 117,901,238 117, 188, 400 . 99 148 | 1,651,694 | 1,181,677 
Le A A 126, 856, 567 125, 124, 381 e A 162 | 1,904, 556 | 1, 491, 800 
. css craw ue 128, 385, 231 122, 751, 618 š 174 | 1,986,383 | 1,234, 499 
1894. 118, 820, 405 107. 653, 501 š 196 | 2,439,720 | 1,286, 
1899 135,118,193 | 115, 779, 771 s 196 | 2,659, 987 | 1, 411,323 
1808... AA 137, 640,276 | 114, 891, 515 š 202 | 2,515,838 | 1,393, 095 
1807300 ets 147, 617, 519 119, 595, 224 ç 213 2,670,157 | 1, 442, 534 
TEE 166, 593, 623 | 132, 608, 713 š j 221 | 3,004,304 | 1, 426, 108 
18999 193, 323,187 | 167, 952, 104 e 230 | 3,897,994 | 1,409, 838 
1000 AA . 212,316,112 | 220, 930, 313 . 255 | 6,060,688 | 1,911,925 
Oir m dee 225, 828, 149 Ë 281 6,455,085 | 2,214, 507 
1902.2... oe 260, 216, 844 8. š 316 | 6,048,777 | 2,174,393 
ru EE 282, 749, 348 ; 350 | 5,835,561 | 4,043, 519 
100 cues 278, 659, 689 1.10 386 | 7, 206,879 | 2, 179, 882 
pS |, Se 8 315,062, 785 | 334, 658, 204 1. 06 417 | 7,512,723 | 1,704, 810 
AA 342,874,867 | 381,162, 115 1.11 451 | 8,014,263 | 2,039, 169 
. s: 394, 759, 112 | 451, 214, 842 1.14 473 | 9,869,812 | 1,892, 653 
1908_.__.._.. eg 332, 573,944 | 374, 135, 268 1.12 482 | 11,071,152 | 2, 219, 243 
1900... e 379, 744, 257 | 405, 486, 777 1.07 510 | 10,101,131 | 1,375, 201 
1910909. 417,111,142 | 469, 281, 719 1.12 538 | 11,663,052 | 1,819, 766 
TOV EE 405, 907, 059 451, 375, 819 111 538 | 13, 259, 791 | 1, 972, 555 
1912222222 22 ¿ul 450, 104, 982 | 517, 983, 445 1.15 566 | 16, 475,029 | 1, 456, 333 
;»; 8 478, 435, 297 565, 234, 952 1. 18 577 | 18,013,073 | 1, 767, 656 
H A e ed 422, 703,970 | 493, 309, 244 1.17 608 | 17, 589, 562 | 1, 520, 962 
ili... ( -- 442, 624, 426 1. 13 610 | 18, 776, 640 1, 703, 785 
1913s Ussu 502, 519, 682 1. 32 613 | 21, 254, 627 1, 713, 837 
Ee K s 22: 551, 790, 563 |1, 24 2. 26 636 | 23, 839, 558 | 1, 448, 453 
i 579, 385, 820 1, 49 2. 58 650 | 22,350, 730 | 1,457,073 
1919.................. 465, 860, 058 |1, 160 2.49 669 | 20,113,536 | 1,011,550 
1090 E 568, 666, 683 |2, 129 3. 75 725 | 38,517,084 | 1,244, 990 
1 ae eres 415, 921, 950 |1, 199 2. 89 781 | 23,131,166 | 1,257, 589 
177% m —— 422, 268, 099 1, 274 3. 02 832 | 12,413,085 | 5,059, 999 
133 asn 564, 564, 662 1, 514 2. 68 ` 885 | 21,453,579 | 1,882, 306 
1924 site Sch une 483, 686, 538 [1, 062 2. 20 792 | 17, 100, 347 417, 226 
711A A 520, 052, 741 |1,0 2. 04 748 | 17, 461, 560 601, 737 
1028 EE 573, 366, 985 |1 2. 06 747 | 35, 271, 937 485, 666 
MM A A 517, 763, 352 1. 99 759 | 18,011,744 549, 843 
77. 500, 744, 9 1. 86 691 | 16, 164, 485 546, 526 
299; 8 534, 988 952, 781, 000 1. 78 679 | 17, 429, 298 495, 219 
000 . . . 467, 526,299 | 795, 483, 000 1. 70 700 | 15,877,407 240, 886. 
TT E 382, 089,396 | 588, 895, 000 1. 54 669 | 12, 126, 299 206, 303 
1777 8 309, 709,872 | 406, 677, 000 1. 31 594 | 8,814,047 186, 909 
7 ¿zl LE. 333, 630, 533 | 445, 788, 000 1.34 559 | 9,036, 947 197, 429 
o EE 359,368,022 | 628, 383, 000 1.75 565 | 10, 868, 552 179, 661 
JJ 372, 373, 122 1. 77 582 | 9, 742, 430 201, 871 
1936..__...... 8 439, 087, 903 1. 76 618 | 10, 654, 959 271, 798 
TOS pc RENE 445, 531, 449 1. 94 646 | 13, 144, 678 257, 996 
pU oT; MERO 348, 544, 764 1.95 602 | 10, 490, 269 241,305 
% E 394, 855, 325 1. 84 621 | 11, 590, 478 355, 115 
1940 EE 460, 771, 500 1.91 639 | 16, 465, 928 371,571 
I!! 514, 149, 245 2. 19 666 | 20. 740, 471 390, 049 
e A LEE Vs 582, 692, 037 2.36 663 | 22, 043, 305 498, 103 
1; é 590, 177, 069 2. 69 626 | 25, 836, 208 757, 634 
19044..................| 619, 576, 240 2. 92 624 | 26, 032, 348 633, 689 
1048 EE 577, 617, 327 3. 06 620 | 27, 956, 192 467, 473 
1948 —— Ll. , 922, 3.44 699 | 41,197,378 | 434, 680 
ee 8 630, 623, 722 4.16 755 , 666, 290, 141 
1) S.S. 599, 518, 229 4.99 774 | 45, 930, 133. 291, 337 
199 437, 868, 036 4.88 781 | 27, 842, 056 314, 980 
A 516, 311, 053 4. 84 790 | 25,408, 403 346, 706 
IO AA 533, 664, 732 A 90 736 56, 721, 547 292, 378 


FCC 466, 840, 782 703 | 47,643,150 | 282, 268 


1 Includes Alaska. 

3 Figures for 1890 to 1936 and 1939 exclude selling expense. Figures for 1937-38 and 1940-52 include selling 
expense. 
` 3 Figures for 1890 to 1914; inclusive, represent fiscal year ended June 30. 

1 Data not available. 
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FIGURE 2.—Bituminous-coal and lignite production, realization, mine capacity, 
and net income or deficit in the United States, 1905-52. 


TABLE 4.— Production of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States,! 
1951-52, with estimates by months 


Production (thousands | Maximum number of Average production per 


working day (thou- 

potes of net tons) working days sands of net tons) 

1951 1952 1951 1952 
Januar 51, 531 50, 116 26 1, 982 1, 928 
February 39, 990 43, 902 24 25 1, 666 1, 756 
III 44, 713 41, 120 27 26 1, 658 1, 582 
Al A 41, 888: 39, 253 24.2 25.3. 1, 731 1, 552 
EE 43, 281 36, 592 26. 4 26. 4 1, 689 1, 386 
DUNG An , 448 31, 581 25.5 23.8 1, 704 1,327 
Il aieea naa 34, 007 25, 916 20. 2 21.8 1, 684 1, 189 
AUQUSE EE 47, 072 34, 313 27 26 1,743 1,320 
September...................- 42, 853 47,076 2 25 1,786 1, 883 
October 51, 675 32, 871 27 27 1, 914 1,217 
November 49, 207 41, 195 24.8 23.3 1, 984 1, 768 
ecem ber. 44, ; 25 26 1,760 1, 650 
Total. 533, 665 466, 841 301.1 1,772 1, 548 


1 Includes Alaska. 
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TABLE 7.—Production of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States,! 
1951-52, with estimates by weeks 


1951 1952 


Maxi- Average Maxi. | Average 


Production mum | Production Production| mum | Production 
Week ended— | (thousands | number | DÉI work- | Week ended— | (thousands | number | Per work- 


of net tons) | of work- Ge of net tons) | of work- D nd 


ing days | of net tons) ing days | of net tons) 
8 10, 150 5 2.00 Jan. 5.4 17,446 14 21,848 
Jine 18.1 WEEN 11, 981 6 1,997 || Jan. 12 11, 890 6 1, 982 
dee CO 11,314 6 1,886 || Jan. 19 P 11,451 6 1, 909 
Jen: A 11, 568 6 1,928 || Jan. 28......... 11,333 6 1, 889 
y 4 9, 564 6 1,594 || Feb. 2......... 10, 487 6 1,748 

Pep: 0.2... 8, 665 6 1, 444 POD: AAA 10, 599 6 1,767 

1, ¿AMADO 10, 936 6 1,823 ot | Ae 10, 623 6 14473 
Bed, AA LL Age 10, 330 6 1, 722 ef ARAN 10, 251 6 1,709 
Mar. Sii 11,330 6 ),888 || Mar. 1......... 10, 344 6 1,724 
Mar. 10........ 10, 053 6 1,676 || Mar. 8......... 9,911 6 1,652 
5 9, 954 6 1,659 [Mar. 18... 9, 776 6 1, 629 
Mar. WE eCH 10, 156 6 1, 693 Mat RES 9, 560 6 1, 593 
Mar. 31........ 10, 233 6 1,706.|| Mar. 29........ 9,868 6 1,645 
NOP. T2. M... 9, 106 5.2 1, 751 MUO: Da sande suis 8, 172 5.3 1, 542 
Apr. 14....1... 9, 947 6 LORI ADE S eer 8, 094 6 1,349 
ADT Blt ¿e 10, 598 6 1,700 It Apr. 18. 9, 219 6 1, 537 
Ape 28.2 7E..1- 10, 431 6 1,739 || Apr. 26.2.4... 9, 782 6 1, 630 
a9,» PER a 9, 671 6 1,612 . k... w: 8, 583 6 1,431 
May 12. 9, 587 6 1,598 || May 10........ 7, 993 6 1,332 
MITO Ae, 9, 620 6 1, 603 MI Js LEE ee 8, 348 6 1,391 
May 26........ 9, 722 6 1,620 || May 244. 8, 902 6 1, 484 
.. 2. 8, 645 5.4 1,601 May 3l eres 8,351 5.4 1, 546 
hi OD, PIO 9, 749 6 1,625 || June 7. 7,616 6 1, 269 
. 10, 208 6 1,701 || June 14. 7, 288 6 1, 215 
June 23 10, 876 6 1,813 || June 21 7, 935 6 1, 323 
June 30. 10, 457 5.5 1,901 June 22. ii 8, 430 5.5 1,533 
. 1, 476 1 1,476 A 2019 5,2: sl 1, 128 1 1,128 
Jüly 14t..--... 8,337 5.2 10.48 H AIN et See 5, 200 5.1 1,020 
July 21......... 10, 128 6 1,688 || July 19......... 6, 644 6 1, 107 
JUIy Sg 10, 125 6 1,688 || July 26......... 6, 733 6 1,122 
"a IA 9, 928 6 1,655 || Aug. 2. 8,336 6 1,389 
JA 3LA 1. 10, 149 6 1,692 || Aug. 9......... 9, 465 6 1,578 
AZ 10, 249 6 1,708 || Aug. 166. 9, 822 6 1, 637 
. 28 10, 714 6 1,786 || Aug. 233... 11, 006 6 1, 834 
pt. 1 10, 578 6 1, 763 || Aug. 30 2, 207 6 368 
Sept. 8......... 9, 278 5 1,886. 1) Sept. ee 9, 238 5 1, 848 
ii 10, 893 6 1, 816 Sept, Bi... 11, 895 6 1, 983 
Sept. 22. 10, 970 6 1, 828 || Sept. 20. 11, 617 6 1, 936 
Sept. 29. 11,107 6 1, 851 Sept. 10, 081 6 1, 680 
wi ` io 10, 894 6 A 9, 143 6 1, 524 
ON. 13. eG 11, 003 6 1, 834 NN 9, 153 6 1, 526 
. 11,399 6 1, 900 n 8, 415 6 1, 403 
Oct: 27 11, 603 6 1, 934 Oct: 28. 2, 185 6 304 
NOD 17-77. 11,310 6 1,885 || Nov. 1......... 9, 294 6 1, 549 
Nov. 10 11, 498 6 1,916 IF oe messe 9, 991 5.5 1,817 
NO AM. geg, 11, 602 5.8 2,000 || Nov. 15........ 10, 541 5.8 1, 817 
"Nov. 24 10, 160 5 2,032 || Nov. 22........ 10, 518 6 1, 753 
De. LL... 12, 189 6 2:032 Neve 9,071 5 1,814 
Doe. Bola... 11, 280 6 1,880 it De 10, 150 6 1, 692 
Des. | =. 11, 513 6 1,919 1) Dee. Io esse 10, 125 6 1, 688 
Dec. 22 10, 732 6 1,789 || Dec. 2. 10,336 6 1,723 
DS ....— 7,906 5 1,581 Den a EAS 6, 600 5 1,320 
| c MEE 11,793 11 oI BIR | PAP 1 5, 695 13 21,545 
Total. 533, 665 301. 1 ET» Total... 466, 841 301. 6 1, 548 


1 Figures represent output and number of working days in that part of the week included in the calendar 
yearshown. Total production for the week ended Jan. 5, 1952, was 9,239,000 net tons, and for Jan. 3, 1953, 
7,725,000 net tons. 

3 Average daily output for the entire week and not for working days in calendar year shown. 
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FIGURE 3.—Production of bituminous coal and lignite in the United SES ` 
1951-52, by weeks. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTIVITY 


TABLE 12.—Growth of the bituminous-coal- and lignite-mining industry in the 
United States, 1890-1952 


Year 


1947......- 


1948....... 


1949......- 


Men em- 


ployed 


516, 264 
543, 152 


555, 533 
549, 775 
548, 632 
571, 882 


557, 456 


441, 
421, 788 
439, 075 


5 441, 631 
5 433, 698 
5 415, 582 


5 372, 897 
5 335, 217 


Average 
days lost 
per man 
on strike 


Net tons per man— 


Per day | Per year 


2.72 


a] 
e 


NN OD 


- 


S 55559 GROSS RESIS S8 888 ASASS 88888 28188 88888 FEBS 88858 88888 2 


NNP QOO SVEN mibi. ASS AAA es IN II NN g 


aJ 
vs, 
~J 


Percent of under- 


ground production— 
Mechan- 
Cut b 
machinesi| oai 
(3 3 
Vd 0 
(3) 6 
3) 3) 
) Q) 
Lo E 
15.3 3 
19. 5 T 


N ope NS i cO OOO AWHO MA GI! OW Qo0-100 «49-3 OY «jodo t2 00 QD do N 


SES LSSSS BEBER nu PT LLELE Wis 8288 38888 SARA Sep BNEW Y 
Fa OCH 0 NGO mm Oo Q 


NAS IBANE: 
DO M Cn OO tO NO 0 


= bei Kei 


35.4 
40.7 


e 
C 


IND 888 SS 
S OG The (Oto 


Percent of total 
production— 
Mechan- 
Mined by 
dans s | Stripping 
3 3 
d 
3) 
d ; 
3) @ 
3 ) 
d 
3) 
q 3) 
(3) (3) 
3 3) 
E S 
3 3) 
3 ) 
(3) @) 
2.7 ) 
2.9 3) 
3.6 (3) 
3.8 (3) 
3.8 (3) 
(3) 3) 
3.9 3) 
4.6 3) 
4.8 0.3 
4.7 .6 
4.6 .8 
4.6 1.0 
3.8 1.4 
3.6 1.2 
3.3 1.5 
3.4 1.2 
(3) 2.4 
3.8 2.1 
(3) 2.8 
(3) 3.2 
(3) 3.0 
5.3 3.6 
5.7 4.0 
6.9 3.8 
8.3 4.3 
9.5 5.0 
9.8 6.3 
10. 4 5.5 
11.1 5.8 
12. 2 6.4 
13.9 6.4 
14.6 7.1 
18.2 8.7 
20.1 9.6 
22.2 9.2 
22.9 10.7 
24.4 11.5 
24.7 13.5 
25. 6 16.3 
25.6 19.0 
26.0 21.1 
27.7 22.1 
30. 2 23.3 
35.1 24.2 
38. 5 23. 9. 
45. 0 22.0 
48.7 23.3 


1 Percentages for 1890 to 1913, inclusive, are of total production, as a soparation of strip and underground 


production is not available for those years. 


2 For 1906 to 1026, inclusive, these percentages are exclusive of coal cleaned at central washerles operated 
by consumers. 


3 Data not available, 


4 Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of Labor. 


$ Average number of men working 
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Ficure 4.—Employment, mechanization, and output per man at bituminous 
coal and lignite mines in the United States, 1905-52. 
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high, no seasonal decline 
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FIGURE 5.— Average production of bituminous coal and lignite in the United States per working day in each month, 1943-52. 
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TABLE 15.—Use of power drills for shot holes in underground bituminous-coal 
and lignite mines in the United States, 1940-52 


[Production in thousands of net tons] 


Number of power 


Number drills 

of mines 

Year using 

power 

ris 
1940 alos 1,172 
Iiir 1, 266 
19422 a iv 1,364 
194133 1, 376 
DES” C 8 1, 501 
I 1. 504 
1046 öõÜ 8 1. 702 
1947___.... 8 2, 522 
949 eria TE 2, 798 
19499. 2. 923 
19000; .. 3, 112 
1951222; sense 3, 027 
77770 a a 2, 830 


Electric 
drills 


189, 534 
230, 841 
274, 880 
293, 599 
317. 049 
298, 8^7 
275. 835 
349, 113 
335, 001 
249, 941 
284, 904 
322,345 
281, 549 


Production in working places where shot 


holes are power-drilled 


Com- 
pressed 
air drills 


Total 


Percent 
of total 
under- 
ground 


Total 
produc- 
tion at 
mines 
using 


8838182888822 
288888 


379, 165 
325, 174 


TABLE 16.— Use of power drills for shot holes in underground bituminous- coal 
and lignite mines, 1952, by States 


State 


Montana: 
Lienite 


Total Montana.... 
New Mexico............. 


North Dakota (lignite). - 
Ohio 


Oregon.................- 
Pennsylvania............ 
1 C 


Virginia iss saecu . 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Production in working places where shot 
holes are power drilled (net tons) 


Com- 
pressed 
air 
drills 


27.311. 626 
6, 370, 724 
130, 208 
44, 128, 121 
43, 036 
128, 134 


— | —— | — — | —Y | 


GEES 
0 SH ON ° O Q x CH CH CW 


— | — | —— | —— |) —— | ———m—sI m |—————— 
— ———— ͤ——a—y—Z | — | —— | —  —— | 


Number of 
Num. | Power drills 
ber of 
mines 
using 
power | Elec- on Electric 
drills | tric wre drills 
85 518 37 | 8,007,238 
3 25 30 132, 822 
1 9 A 5, 003 
19 36 21 103, 800 
89 385 70 | 2,254,582 
142 890 7 | 27,311,626 
37 224 |.......- 0, 370, 724 
17 3444 130, 298 
8932, 467 122 | 44, 127, 237 
6 Eege 43, 036 
8 11 1 128, 134 
11 95 e eg 632, 487 
3 S 21, 804 
14 „ 654, 291 
7 88133 647, 490 
1 2d SS peus 1, 600 
7 S 176, 431 
188 592 3 | 11, 949, 959 
19 90 1 85, 304 
409 | 2, 432 406 | 49, 779, 765 
48 179 20 2, 375, 078 
49 243 |........ 6, 031, 052 
203 603 40 | 13,052, 750 
13 72 125 167, 758 
559 | 4,177 403 |103, 298, 744 
21 361 2 4, 014, 186 


632, 487 
21, 804 


4, 014, 186 


— 


be 


8888888888888 88 


EEE 


e 
"m 
e 


1,292 |281, 548, 908 |2, 499, 286 


284, 048, 194 


'Total 
produc 
tion at 
mines 
using 
power 
drills (net 
tons) 


8, 850, 919 
n 026 


4, 121,685 


79. 4 |325, 174, 364 
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TABLE 17.—Number of underground bituminous-coal and lignite mines and 
number of haulage units in use, in the United States, in selected years ! 


Units 


Underground mines........................ 


Locomotives: 


Shuttle cars: 
Cable reell 
ee it asriera dainas 


Err y 


1924 1946 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
7,352 | 5,888 | 7,108 | 6,798 | 7,559 | 6, 225 5, 632 
212,765 | 14,110 | 14,617 | 14,090 | 13,822 | 13,327 | 12,545 
1,515 | 1,011 904 928 949 900 812 
443 110 74 59 62 51 41 
14,723 | 15,231 | 15,595 | 15,077 | 14,833 | 14,278 | 13,398 
(3) 4,084 | 3,886 | 3,904 | 4,225| 3,875 3, 584 
(8) 1,009 | 1,044 | 1,073 | 1.037 916 852 
649 | 5,093 | 4,930 | 4,977 | 5,262 | 4,791 4, 436 
(3) (3) (3) 2,144 | 2,782] 3,191 3, 382 
(3) (3) (3) 623 512 567 462 
(8) (3) (3) 2,767 | 3,294 | 3,758 3, 844 
755 | 860 | 1,013 | 1,094 | 1,066 


(3) 457 
36,352 | 10,185 | 10,834 | 10, 313 


1 Exclusive of lignite and Virginia semianthracite mines in 1946, 1948, and 1949. 
2 Includes combination trolley and battery locomotives. 


3 Data not available. 
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TABLE 19.—Number and production of underground bituminous-coal and lignite 
mines using ‘‘mother’’ conveyors and number and length of units in use, in 
the United States, 1945-52 ! 


Number of | Production | Number of | À verage ponl 


Year mines (net tons) | units in use et e) 
1945 A ] ]ͤ0ͤ ter ke 117 | 40, 189, 857 359 L 438 97.6 
% AI ls llul 161 | 46,022. 710 457 1, 484 128. 5 
A ⅛ rßxßß: A EE 199 | 70, 690, 920 594 1, 470 165.3 
o Ts 210 | 81,821, 361 155 ` 1,460 208. 8 
// AAA yx a a raaa a 314 | 69, 947,713 860 1, 514 246. 7 
J TRUCO Ae 374 | 92.413, 644 1,013 1, 538 294. 9 
TOS) REENERT 372 | 99, 643. 003 1,094 1, 568 325.0 
UM 358 | 92, 168, 992 1, 066 1, 526 308. 2 


1 Includes all belt conveyors 500 ft and over in length used for underground transportation of coal, except 
main slope conveyors. Excludes lignite and Virginia semianthracite mines in 1945-49, inclusive. 


TABLE 20.—Number and production of underground bituminous-coal and lignite 
mines using ‘‘mother’’ conveyors and number and length of units in use in 
the United States, 1951-52, by States 1 


Number of Production (net tons) Number of oe ee Total length 


mines units in use (miles) 
State EE EE RASCA ISA 
1951 | 1952 1951 1952 1951 | 1952 1951 1952 | 1951 
Alabama 8 8 | 1.469, 411 | 1, 466, 616 19 80 1, 297 1, 262 4.7 7.2 
Arkansas 3 2 181, 841 136, 659 9 8 1, 202 1, 003 2.0 1.5 
Colorado............. 4 4 140, 910 207, 237 6 8 | 1,208 | 1,288 1.4 2.0 
S eege 19 20 | 6, 841, 250 | 8, 242, 000 51 63 | 1,448 | 1,561 | 14.0 18.6 
Indiana 1 | 1,427, 499 106, 194 8 2 981 | 1,275 1.5 .6 
Kentucky 63 66 |18, 609, 823 18, 646, 233 188 163 | 1,438 | 1,685 | 51.2 52.0 
ontana (1 y MSc nolit 7 Y EE 397, 546 |....... 1 700 |....... .9 
I 10 | 3, 494,060 | 3,153,379 30 31 | 1,832 | 1,750 | 10.4 10.3 
Oklahoma............ 3 447, 21 457, , 583 1, 800 1.8 1.7 
Pennsylvania. ....... 61 53 |15,092, 426 |11, 736, 717 183 182 | 1,857 | 1,526] 64.4 52. 6 
ennessee...........- 7 4 909, 78 826, 157 15 1, 273 1, 750 3.6 2.7 
EC 6 7 | 1,653, 844 | 1, 432, 889 18 2 972 1, 133 3.3 4.3 
Virginia.............. 13 12 | 3, 464,870 | 3,029. 262 29 23 1, 830 2, 020 10. 1 8.8 
West Virginia........ 165 162 |43, 231,047 39. 642, 325 §25 515 1,548 1,471 | 158.9 143. 4 
Wyoming 5 4 | 2,679, 022 | 2, 688, 490 7 6 | 2,029 | 2.033 2.7 2.3 
Total 372 | 358 99. 643,003 92, 168, 992 | 1,094 | 1,066 | 1,568 | 1,526 325. 0 2 


1 Includes all mines using belt conveyors, other than main slope conveyors, 500 feet and over in length for 
underground transportation of coal. 
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TABLE 22.—Number and production of bituminous-coal and lignite strip mines, 
and units of stripping and loading equipment in use, in the United States, 
1941-52 l 


Number of power shovels and dragline excavators 


Num- 
Num- By capacity (in cubic yards) of 
Year ber of 1559 dipper or bucket By type El 
strip | (net ton m all 
mines Total 
Dragline scrapers 
Less | 3-5, in- | 6-12, in- | More | Power Go 
than 3 | clusive | clusive | than 12| shovels vators 

1941......... 769 | 55,071, 609 1,009 153 95 64 (1) (1) 1, 321 (1) 
1942. 834 | 67, 202. 663 1,114 159 97 68 () (1) 1, 438 1) 
1943. 1,004 | 79, 685, 175 1, 488 173 106 72 (1) (!) 1,839 (1) 
19444. 1, 240 1100, 898, 376 1. 900 225 113 74 (1) (1) 2,312 (1) 
1945 1, 370 109, 986. 865 2. 004 243 117 75 AN (0) 2, 439 (1) 
1946. 1, 445 112, 963, 717 2. 256 302 112 74 2, 406 338 2. 744 263 
1947 1, 750 139, 395,011 2, 685 362 123 84 2, 822 432 3, 254 275 
1948. __ 8. 1,971 1139, 505, 920 3,048 446 130 88 3,177 535 8,712 362 
1949 1, 761 106, 045, 299 2, 931 367 168 110 3, 011 565 3, 576 320 
1950 1, 870 123, 466, 564 3, 182 416 170 109 3, 247 630 | 3, 877 286 
1951 1. 784 117 617, 676 3, 088 420 187 115 3, 164 646 3, 810 220 
19852 ` 1, 643 108, 909, 756 2, 800 425 183 119 2, 892 635 | 3,527 218 


1 Data not available. 
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TABLE 24.—Summary of operations at bituminous-coal and lignite strip mines 
using power drills in bank or overburden in the United States, 1946-52 


Production 
Number of 
Number 
Year of mines Percent of | PQWer 
Quantity | total strip | drills 
(net tons) | production 
ir EE 514 | 75, 375, 841 66.7 764 
Lt EES 598 | 95, 915, 346 68. 8 875 
JJ A A 8 728 | 98, 809, 393 72.3 1, 195 
1940 Lu I si A ³ ³ð³Aĩ O ĩ 8 756 | 78, 146, 655 73.7 , 256 
1050 lulio ccce uat EE 692 | 87, 205, 280 70.6 1, 201 
Ill ³ ³ 65 85, 331, 204 72.5 1, 125 
TEE 629 | 79, 252, 284 73.0 1,070 
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TABLE 26.—Summary of method of haulage from bituminous-coal and lignite 
strip mines to tipple or ramp, in the United States, 1948-52 1 


Item 1948 1949 | 1950 1951 1952 


MINES USING TRUCKS ONLY 


Number of mines 726 692 705 730 711 
Percent of total strip production 40.7 37.6 35. 6 35. 4 42.5 
Average distance from mine to tipple or 

FI ce miles..| . 4.1 4.2 4.5 4.7 4.5 
Number iu uaaa 6, 121 5, 576 5, 308 5, 127 4, 767 
Average capacity per truck tons 7. 7 8.0 8.0 8.3 0 


MINES USING TRACTOR-TRAILERS ONLY 


Number of mines. 59 61 72 74 78 
Percent of total strip production 20.2 21.8 26. 6 32.1 32. 5 
ry distance from mine to tipple or 

Aon 8 miles 2. 8 2. 7 2.7 3.2 2.9 
Nur tiber of tractor-trailers._........-------- 479 472 580 616 504 
Average capacity per tractor-trailer...tons.. 26. 6 30. 2 28.3 28.3 28. 7 

MINES USING BOTH TRUCKS AND TRACTOR-TRAILERS 

Number of mines 47 65 45 35 36 
Percent of total strip production...........- 9.0 9.6 9.7 6.8 6.4 
Sg distance from mine to tipple or 

EE miles 3. 9 4. 0 4. 0 3. 6 5. 8 
Number OFÍFücEd EE 406 393 438 258 283 
Average capacity per truck................. 10.0 10.9 8.6 8.8 9.0 
Number of tractor-trailers._........-.------ 208 253 229 172 155 
Average capacity per tractor-trailer...tons.. 19.0 18.2 20.3 19.2 | 20. 5 

RAIL AND RAIL AND TRUCK OR TRACTOR-TRAILERS 
Number of mines 11 9 5 8 8 
Percent of total strip production............ 4.5 5.1 3. 5 2.1 2.1 
MINES NOT REPORTING METHOD OF HAULAGE 
Number of mines 1, 128 934 1, 043 942 815 
Percent of total strip production Hs 25.6 25.9 24. 6 23. 6 16. 5 
GRAND TOTAL—STRIP MINES 

Number of mines... ........................ 1, 971 1, 761 1, 870 1, 784 1, 643 
Annual prd@action.-_..........-.-----.--.-- 139, 505, 920 |106, 045, 299 |123, 466, 564 |117, 617, 676 108, 909, 756 


1 Excludes lignite in 1948 and 1949. 
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TABLE 27.— Haulage by truck and tractor-trailer from bituminous-coal and lignite 
strip mines to tipple or ramp, in the United States, 1952, by States 


Average Trucks Tractor-trailers 
See Cee "E — 
um- rom 
State ber of Ve mine to Average Average 
mines tipple | Num- | capacity | Num- | capacity 
2 or ramp ber |pertruck| ber | per unit 
i (miles) (tons) (tons) 


HAULAGE BY TRUCK 


T 907, 759 4.2 127 RO RES PR eL > 
VT ET ——.ã᷑ PU SEN 4 311, 192 3.2 18 G 
F QA TT 4 272, 625 1.4 21 CS, A EE, Eater Ee 
NA 2 9 4 381, 933 1.8 15 CC 
P 18 | 1,274,768 3.6 85 . 
Rü... 11 17 2, 786, 604 2.9 122 ö 
(5o. MORSU EA IE 7 RAS Ae 25 796, 275 2.8 88 42 ESA SA A 
E ² A AA E Ee 6 79, 601 1.8 16 SS ATA 
KO A 0 —T—. dium n urea rato 27 | 2,883,152 2.4 160 A 
aol... Genee eg 6 244, 979 4.9 15 E PA (A PS 
Montana (lignite).................. 2 5,714 $ 5 NO inc li 
North Dakota (lignite 11 374, 604 1.1 31 GA 
G TTT 124 | 13, 806, 560 4.5 951 I E A, IÓ 
ORINDOING | eeh gee apis rper cim KSE ee 7 605, 812 6.1 62 1. 1. AA ergo Je 
nnen 314 | 13, 679, 876 5.4 | 2,137 ¿IA E E 
TAI crono ocre 6 145, 915 4.1 35 A IATA AE E 
„ o ra 12 902, 138 1.9 66 UN E pr AA sa J 
into 4 107, 681 sl 14 AAA APS 
L.T AU Lau ooa ak 95 | 6,570,759 5. 4 787 N ö EPA E 
T 4 81, 415 2,1 9 NN PS AA 
Other BUSTÉS 1... caes ek baba a ops 2 12, 826 4.2 3 DO Seen, esame. 

Total and average 711 | 46, 232, 188 | 4.5 | 4,767 | Sak 


eee M OSEE O RE SS 24 | 12, 808, 408 2: A é 217 28. 8 
mais .. ee 14 | 6,680, 3.9 le; 22. 22 2222 119 81.2 
Kansas 5 1,505,572 . EEN 31 31.4 
1 7 cp ER FR N 10 | 6,152, 329 H A AA 30. 7 
EE 6 | 1,813, 057 2.2 E EN DEE 35 84.1 

North E Dakota (lignite) 6| 2,125, 493 2:92 EE RAM a 39 20. 0 
BEE NEN 6 | 2,583,709 J A 36 26. 6 
EE Eeer 3 465, 741 2: 2: PS A 10 22. 2 
Pennsylvania 2 179, 921 c A 13 12. 8 
Wong ege ge 2| 1,027,605 AAN SAA 8 19.8 
Total and average............ 78 | 35,342,814 2:9 EE VEER 594 28.7 


Alabama -209 ----- 2 1.8 8.5 17.1 
(ITT WEEN 3 6. 4 10. 2 37.0 
! A 2 2.2 15. 0 29. 2 
oo EE 13 7.1 9. 3 17. 5 
Pennsylvania 9 6.4 9.1 13.3 
West Virginia . . 4 4.0 12. 6 24.4 
D yomg AR A 1 3.0 7.0 12.0 
Other States 3...-.-..--------------- 2 5.0 5.1 11.7 
Total and average 36 | 7,014, 635 5.8 9.0 20.5 


1 California (lignite) and Maryland: 
2 Indiana and Oklahoma 
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TABLE 28.— Summary of method of haulage from bituminous-coal and lignite 
strip mines to tipple or ramp, in the United States, 1952, by States, in net tons 


Combi P ang 
Tractor- nation rail an Not 
State Truck truck and] truck or Total 
trailer |’ tractor- | tractor. | SPecified 
trailer trailer 


Alabama.......... en cena cR ER .. RTR 907,759 |_...... . . `. 180,148 |.......... 566,128 | 1,654,035 
AA. ³˙¹i deeler t m EE IJ) E EE 11,192 
UI AAA eonRld UR em //! AAN A 42, 407 315, 032 
California (lignite) / A O amare umes (.) 
Colorado. A A 381. 933 A 3,731 385. 664 
en geed 1, 274, 768 |12, 808, 498 |1, 950, 940 670,811 | 16,705, 017 
A A A vows doce ese 2,786, 604 | 6, 680, 889 (D. GEES (i) 9, 772, 770 
TOW ³ y AA 8 e AS DEE 138, 958 935, 233 
Kansas biasana 79, 601 | 1, 505, 572 333, 681 62, 347 1, 981, 201 
gehen AAA Re rs 2, 883, 152 | 6, 152, 329 |.........- 556, 702 | 1, 276, 042 | 10, 868, 225 
Maryland eech (D. - PA WE A (!) (!) 
RE E ĩͤ dantad 244,979 | 1,813,057 | 607,892 |.......... 74,425 | 2,740, 353 
Montana (bituminous and lignite) (( AAA 1, 406, 361 1,397 | 1,413, 472 
Now E a EE AAA EE Lace sla eo Seis (1) 1) 
North Dakota (lignite dd 374, 604 | 2,125, 4998 300, 312 | 2,800, 409 
ONO: «sesso ceenuE ases UA ELDER RSS 13, 806, 560 | 2, 583, 709 2, 127, 311 |.......... 3, 630, 934 | 22,148, 514 
Oklahomasa.......... .. .. .. een -a 605, 812 465, 741 (0). GE (1) 1, 314, 149 
Pennsylvania......................... 18, 679, 876 179, 921 |1, 231, 393 |.......... 5, 206, 667 | 20, 297, 857 
Tennessee 145915- ⁵²˙ A 8 399, 627 545, 542 
Fifi ³ĩðVAKĩ é 9002, 138 AMC SN ASA 1, 343, 905 | 2, 246, 043 
Washington rr 8 3, 0 110, 758 
West Vireinia 28k 6, 570, 75989 391,388 |.......... 3, 212, 134 | 10,174, 281 
e,, a te 81,415 | 1,027,605 | 308, 625 544,606 | 1,962, 251 
Other States o teca coa 12, 826 |........... 216, 938 |.......... 545, 867 227, 758 
TOCA) A A 46, 232, 188 |35, 342, 814 |7, 014, 635 2, 296, 744 18, 023, 375 108, 909, 756 


1 Included with “Other States.“ 
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MECHANICAL LOADING 


Bituminous-coal and lignite mechanically loaded in underground 
mines amounted to 270.5 million tons in 1952, or 76 percent of the 
total underground output. 

Mechanical loading equipment used in underground bituminous- 
coal and lignite mines is divided into two types, machines and con- 
veyors. Machines are devices that virtually eliminate hand shoveling. 
They include mobile loaders, continuous mining machines, augers, 
scrapers, and conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loadi 
heads. Conveyors are devices that greatly reduce the labor in hand 
shoveling and include hand-loaded face conveyors and pit-car loaders. 
(No pit-car loaders were used in 1952.) 

Growth of mechanical loading at underground bituminous-coal and 
lignite mines and type of equipment in use, 1923-52, are shown in 
table 30. ecu data on continuous mining machines: and augers 
are shown in the following tables for 1952, the first year these figures 
are available. 

Extent of Mechanical Loading.— Table 31 shows the tons and per- 
centage of bituminous-coal and lignite handled by each type of equip- 
ment in 1951 and 1952. : 

During 1952, in bituminous-coal and lignite mines, 4,083 mobile 
loaders handled 219 mulion tons of coal, an average of 53,633 tons 

er mobile loader per year; self-loading conveyors averaged 10,095, 
and-loaded face conveyors 8,722, and scrapers 4,051. 

Continuous mining machines and augers are desee ie new 
types of equipment. Many used in 1952 were installed during the 
year and did not operate the full year. However, in 1952 there were 
152 continuous mining machines and 61 augers that operated all or 
part of the year. The auger tonnage has been included with under- 
ground production mechanically loaded. 

Mechanical Loading, by States.—West Virginia has been the leading 
producer of mechanically loaded coal since 1939. During 1952 West 
Virginia produced 105.6 million tons of mechanically loaded coal, or 
39 percent of the total bituminous coal and lignite that was mechani- 
cally loaded in the United States. Pennsylvania was second in the 
production of mechanically loaded coal, followed by Kentucky, Illinois, 
and Ohio. These 5 States produced 85 percent of the total output of 
underground, mechanically loaded bituminous coal in the United 
States in 1952. 

Comparative changes in underground mechanical loading in 1951— 
52, by States, are shown in table 32. Detailed data, by States, on the 
number of mines, mechanical loading units and production of coal 
mechanically loaded compared with the total production at mines 
using mechanical loading devices are given in table 33. 

Table 13 shows bituminous-coal and lignite tonnage mined by 
stripping compared with underground hand-loaded and machine- 
loaded tonnage, as well as productivity and percent mined at strip 
and underground mines, by States, for 1952. 
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COAL—BITUMINOUS AND LIGNITE 89 


Sales of Mechanical Loading Equipment.—Shipments of mechanical 
loading equipment, for underground use in coal mines in the United 
States, in terms of capacity, were 34 percent less in 1952 than in 1951. 
Table 34 shows the sales of mechanical loading equipment to bitumi- 
nous-coal and lignite operators, by type of equipment and the number 
of manufacturers reporting for 1945-52, 

Table 35 shows loading equipment, “mother” conveyors, and 
shuttle cars sold in 1951-52 for use in bituminous-coal and lignite 
mines, by States. 


TABLE 31.—Bituminous coal and lignite mechanically loaded underground in the 
United States, 1951—52, by types of loading equipment 


1951 1952 
Type of equipment $ e Š i 
ercen ercen 
Net tons of total Net tons of total 
Mobile loaders: 
Loading direct into mine cars 102, 501, 251 83.7 75, 605, 379 28.0 
Loading onto conveyors.................- ÓN 11, 229, 016 3.7 11,078, 827 4.1 
Loading into shuttle cars 22 138, 842, 852 45.6 | 132, 297, 476 48.9 
Continuous mining machines Ip: PAN 8, 214, 757 8.0 
All 8 D). AS 1, 505, 667 . 6 
ö ³ðVüi. md cat A Ec ELS 126, 148 (2) 76, 969 (3) 
Conveyors equipped with duckbills or other self-loading 
c E SEE SERATE 13, 883, 389 4.6 10, 590, 076 3.9 
Hand-loaded conveyors...................-............ 37, 583, 265 12.4 31, 130, 505 11.5 
Total mechanically loaded .................-....- 304, 255, 921 100.0 | 270, 499, 656 100.0 
1 Included with mobile loaders. 
3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 34.— Units of mechanical loading equipment sold to bituminous-coal and 
lignite mines for underground use in the United States, as reported by manu- 
facturers, 1945-52 


Change 
Type of equipment 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 | from 1951 


(percent) 

Mobile loaders............ 349 490 485 1 723 1 286 1 289 1 287 1 206 —28. 2 

Serapers.................. 6 3 12 17 8 1 4 8 4-100. 0 

Room conveyors 2. 738 838 846 | 1,025 394 316 297 155 — 47. 8 

Olal ee, 1,093 | 1,331 | 1,343 | 1,765 688 606 588 369 —37. 2 
Number of manufacturers 

reporting 25 24 23 22 22 20 21 323 


1 Includes continuous mining machines. . . 
Se Includes hand-loaded conveyers and those equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads; excludes 
conveyors. 


TABLE 35.—Units of mechanical loading equipment, ‘‘mother’’ conveyors, and 
shuttle cars sold for use in underground bituminous-coal and lignite mines in 
the United States, as reported by manufacturers, 1951-52, by States 


Mechanical loading equipment 


“Mother” 


conveyors 4 Shuttle cars 


Mobile Room 


Face 
Btate loaders ! Scrapers conveyors 3 | conveyors 5 
1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 
ES A Mp ͥ² » m | eA A |... .. A GH 26 
Colorado..................] 7 2] 6] 17| 8| 2| 31 DL 6 
TEE, vr A 13 PA A 3| “8 E BE 14 70 
Ha - E o. L E A ME ̃ ᷑ ꝗ¶ : AA E 15. 4 
Kentucky................| 88] 19 |......|.....- 17 
New Mexico..............|  1]......|]......]......|...-..]  47]......]......|--.--.-- 333 
North Da...... , œ— U f ̃¾—5₄ß⅜aU.;' Ü;?˙ ] ĩͤ EE 
/. ⁵ ⁵ Ud , A A A 22: 1 
Ons [ dl .4 ⁶¼˙˙]ĩ/y 900 A d. A E PA 
Pennsylvania 58 58 |......|...... 6| 131 
A gs 3| E , 21....-..-1... 1 6 
Virginia a Bt OE SC cht gh eg : 8 
ad on EN, ./ EEN “Is PP BE ²· -- WE HEEN 
West Virginia.............| 1191 824 2 |...... 36 26 | 197 
yoming...............-.| 1  4|-.--..|-----.|.-----|------]-----.]------]------|------ 2 
Doll 67 524 428 


1 Includes continuous mining machines. 

` 4ncludes hand-loaded conveyors and those equipped with duckbills or other self-loading heads. 
¿includes “bridge” conveyors and all other conveyors from 10 to 100 feet long. 

Includes all haulage conveyors with capacity over 500 feet, except main slope conveyors. 


MECHANICAL CLEANING 


Bituminous coal mechanically cleaned in 1952 totaled 227.3 million 
tons, or 49 percent of the entire output. 

Mechanical cleaning by wet methods includes jigs, concentrating 
tables, classifiers, launders, dense-medium processes, flotation, and 
any combinations of these six methods. | 

neumatic methods of coal cleaning include air tables, air flow, air 
sand, and any combination of these three methods. 

The growth of mechanical cleaning, 1927-52, is shown in table 36 
and the method of mining at mines served by cleaning plants, 1933-52, 
is shown in table 37. 
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Sales of Mechanical Cleaning Equipment.—Reports from 19 manu- 
facturers of bituminous-coal-cleaning equipment show that the total 
capacity of equipment sold in 1952 was 8,700 net tons of clean coal 

er hour compared with 13,900 tons in 1951, a 37-percent decrease. 

ales in 1952, by type of equipment, in terms of capacity, show that 
jigs ranked first, followed by dense-medium and pneumatic methods. 
The capacity of all types of equipment sold in 1952 for cleaning 
bituminous coal by wet methods was equivalent to 6 percent of the 
bituminous coal cleaned by wet methods during the year, whereas 
the capacity of pneumatic equipment sold in 1952 was 10 percent of 
the tonnage pneumatically cleaned in 1952. Approximately 65 per- 
cent of the total capacity of cleaning equipment sold in 1952 was for 
additions to present installations, and the remainder was new plants. 

Tables 38, 39, 42, and 43 include mechanical-cleaning data on all 
coal mined in the United States except Pennsylvania anthracite. 
Tables 40 and 41 are on the same basis but do not include consumer- 
operated plants. The percentage of total production mechanically 
cleaned in 1906-52 is shown in table 12. 

. Consumer-operated plants include those owned by steel companies 
that receive coal (usually affiliated companies), clean it, and then 
consume it directly at the plant. 

Types of Cleaning Equipment.—The tonnage of bituminous coal 
cleaned by wet-washing methods was 208.6 million in 1952—a 
6-percent decrease from 1951. The quantity cleaned by pneumatic 
methods was 18.6 million tons—a small increase over 1951. 

Table 39 compares the number of cleaning plants and the tons of 
cleaned coal, by types of equipment, for 1951 and 1952. During 1952, 
604 wet-washing and 96 pneumatic cleaning plants were in operation. 
Seventy-five tipples used both wet and dry methods at the same plant; 
deducting these duplications gives a net total of 625 plants that 
cleaned coal in 1952, a decrease of 6 plants from 1951. 

Mines served by cleaning plants (exclusive of those that shipped to 
washeries operated by steel companies) produced 276.1 million tons 
(59 percent of the total bituminous output) in 1952. In this same 
group of mines, 221.2 million tons was cleaned mechanically; therefore, 
80 percent of the coal produced at mines with cleaning plants in 1952 
was cleaned at the mine. Theremaining output from these mines E 
E „ represents the larger sizes commonly picked by 

and. (See tables 41 and 43.) 

Relation Between Raw Coal, Clean Coal, and Refuse.— For every 100 
tons of raw coal cleaned at the mines during 1952, 83 tons of clean 
merchantable coal, on an average, was obtained and 17 tons of refuse 
discarded. Table 43 shows the total production of mines with cleaning 
plants and results of cleaning operations, by States. 

Methods of Mining at Mines Served by Cleaning Plants.—Under- 
ground mechanical loading appears to be closely related to mechanical 
cleaning. Underground coal loaded mechanically in 1952 totaled: 
270.5 million tons, of which 201.1 million tons (74 percent) passed 
through tipples equipped with mechanical cleaning devices. Produc- 
tion of coal from strip mines in 1952 was 108.9 million tons, of whic 
48.2 million tons (44 percent) came from strip mines having mechanical 
cleaning tipples. Hand-loaded under-ground coal production in 1952 
totaled 87.4 million tons, of which 31 percent passed through tipples 
equipped with cleaning plants. (See tables 13 and 41.) 
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TABLE 36.—Growth of mechanical cleaning of bituminous coal in the United 
States, 1927-52, by types of equipment 1 


[Includes coal cleaned at plants operated by consumers at central washeries in Colorado and 
Pennsylvania] 


Wet methods 
Pneu- 


matic 
Year Concen- | Classi- Dense-|ricganq| Other meth- | Total 
Jigs | trating | fers medi- tables combi- | Total | ods 
tables um nations 3 
THOUSANDS OF NET TONS OF CLEAN COAL 
19222 18, 741 3, 200 3) 31,000 ) 300 800 | 24,041 | 3,651 | 27,692 
1928.......... 17, 927 3, 412 d 3 2, 446 3 1, 056 156 | 24,997 | 3,786 | 28,783 
19229 18, 915 d 532 3 37,103 3) 1, 214 191 | 30,955 | 5,844 | 36,799 
190 17, 724 2, 272 3) 3 9,818 3) 1, 029 62 | 30,905 | 7,895 | 38,800 
19811 13, 957 1, 551 3 311, 213 3) 926 11 | 27,658 | 8,514 | 36,172 
S 821 3) 8 12,140 3) 806 9 | 23,739 | 6,539 | 30,278 
1933. ......... 11, 895 1,119 ) 3 13, 272 3) 693 5 7,574 | 34, 558 
1934.......... 14, 012 1,116 ) 3 15,168 3) 1, 227 6 | 31, 529 i 39, 827 
1935__.___.___ 15, 735 1,118 3) 3 18, 454 3 1.590 36,856 | 8, 505 45, 361 
1936__________ 23, 417 1, 3 3 22, 631 3) 2,613 |-..------- , 504 | 10,591 | 61,095 
1937_..------- (4) (4) 4) (0 4) (9 4 4) 65, 000 
1938. 27, 615 984 | 4,521 10,681 | 4,450 | 2,791 2,145 | 53,187 | 10,268 | 63, 455 
1939.......... 37, 056 1,402 | 5,917 | 12, 809 4,683 | 3,256 2, 611 | 67,734 | 11,695 | 70, 429 
1940 47, 064 2,330 | 7,762 | 16,269 | 6,692 2,765 4,408 | 87,290 | 14,980 | 102, 270 
1941__..... `. 53, 287 2,510 | 8,177 16,954 | 9,344 | 4,364 5, 742 |100, 378 | 17,162 | 117, 540 
1042.......... 66, 876 3,138 | 10, 529 18, 658 | 12, 495 | 4,366 5, 938 |122,000 | 20,187 | 142, 187 
1943.......... 66,0 2,929 | 11,854 | 17, 424 | 13, 4, 322 8, 366 124. 375 | 21,201 | 145, 576 
1944.......... 74,175 2,753 | 14,780 | 19,686 | 13,869 | 4,649 8, 751 |138, 663 | 20, 064 » 727 
1945.......... , 609 2,594 | 14,203 | 18,980 | 12,875 | 4,754 8, 455 |130, 470 | 17, 416 | 147, 886 
1946____...___ 64,702 1,447 | 13,883 | 16,021 | 14,173 | 3,776 8,057 |122,059 | 16,611 | 138, 670 
1947_.._______ 85,931 2,980 | 14,648 | 17,902 | 17,702 | 4,303 12. 617 |150,083 | 18,353 | 174, 436 
1948_..____ `. 87, 4,360 | 18,304 | 16,788 5,252 | 11,816 164, 66416, 216 180, 880 
1949__________ ; 4,040 | 14,865 | 11,238 | 17,821 | 3,288 | 17,033 [140,708 | 12,944 | 153, 652 
1950.......... 94, 161 4,693 | 18,059 | 11,630 | 28, 6,153 | 19,526 |183,170 | 15, 528 | 198, 699 
1951_......... 101, 746 5,811 | 23,174 | 10, 362 33, 7, 613 , 221, 430 | 18, 580 | 240,010 
1952.......... ; 3,723 | 19,296 | 11,738 | 31,321 | 8,280 | 36,925 |208, 619 | 18, 646 , 
PERCENT CLEANED BY EACH TYPE 

A AAA 67.6 11.6 (3) 33.6 (3) 1.1 2.9 86. 8 13. 2 100.0 
ä 62. 3 11.8 (3) 88.5 (3) 3.7 .5 86.8 13.2 100.0 
4 pra 51.4 9.6 (3) 319.3 (3) 3.3 .5 84.1 15.9 100. 0 
100), es 45. 6 5. 9 (3) 325. 3 (3) 2.7 .2 79.7 20.3 100.0 
1 38. 6 4. 3 e 331.0 (3) 2.6 (5) 76. 5 23. 5 100. 0 
Do 3 32.8 2.7 3) 3 40.2 (3) 2.7 (5) 78. 4 21.6 100. 0 
ZU SL si x 34.4 3.2 3) 3 38. 5 (3) 2.0 (5) 78.1 21.9 100. 0 
198 „ . 35.2 2. 8 3) 3 38.1 (3) 3.1 (5) 79.2 20.8 100. 0 
998 34. 7 2. 5 3) š 40.7 8 AN PASEA 81.3 18. 7 100. 0 
NUS Ls... 38. 3 3.0 3) 3 37.1 3) E Y AP 82. 7 17.3 100.0 
1937.........- 2 (9 (9 (9 (4) (4) (9 (0 (9... DEES 
oo AAA 43. 5 1.6 7.1 16.8 7.0 4.4 3.4 83.8 16.2 100. 0 
EE 46. 6 1.8 7.5 16.1 5.9 4.1 3.3 85. 3 14,7 100.0 
RA 46.0 2.3 7.6 15. 9 6.5 2. 7 4.3 85. 3 14.7 100. 0 
M 45. 3 2.2 7. 0 14. 4 7. 9 3. 7 4. 9 85. 4 14. 6 100. 0 
1063... 2 54... 47.0 2.2 7.4 13.1 8.8 3.1 4.2 85. 8 14.2 100. 0 
1949... 55 45.4 2.0 8.1 12.0 9.2 3.0 5.7 85.4 14.6 100.0 
LL S.S 46.7 1.8 9.3 12.4 8.8 2.9 5.5 87.4 12. 6 100.0 
¡4 PARA 46.4 1.8 9. 6 12. 8 8.7 3.2 5.7 88.2 11.8 100. 0 
LEE ip 46. 7 1.0 10.0 11.6 10. 2 2. 7 5.8 88. 0 12.0 100.0 
1967. 49. 3 1. 7 8.4 10. 3 10. 1 2. 5 7.2 89. 5 10. 5 100. 0 
G 48. 4 2.4 10. 1 9. 3 11. 4 2. 9 6. 5 91. 0 9. 0 100. 0 
E. PARA 47.1 2.6 9.7 7.3 11.6 2.2 11.1 91.6 8.4 100. 0 
14" AER ME 47.4 2.4 9.1 5.8 14.6 3.1 9.8 92. 2 7.8 100.0 
LEE 42.4 2. 4 9.7 4.3 14.1 3. 2 16. 2 92.3 7.7 100.0 
1952.......... 42. 8 1.6 8.5 5.2 13.8 3. 6 16.3 91.8 8.2 100. 0 


1 There are no mechanical cleaning plants at lignite mines. 
- 3 Includes all other wet methods. 
3 Launders include classifiers and dense mediums for 1927-36 ,inclusive. 
$ Data not available. f | 
4 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 37.—Method of mining at bituminous-coal and lignite mines in the 
United States served by cleaning plants, 1933-52 1 


Strip mines Underground mines Total all mines 
Mechanical loading Hand loading 
n — n I — me 8 . 
m mines ; ran m mines 
Produc-| with cleaning |Produe-| Production Production | total | with cleaning 
Year | tion lants tion me- from mines |Produc-| from mines | roduc- lants 
thon. p Shani, with cleaning | tion | with cleaning Ptfon p 
sand cally plants hand plants 
tons loaded, loaded, 
Thou-| Per- am Thou- | Per- 
sand |cent of tons sand [cent off tons | sand eent of 
tons | to tons | to 
1933. 18, 270 | 3,940 | 21.6 | 37,821 | 9,253 | 24.5 277, 539 51, 603 18.6 333, 630 64, 706 19. 4 
1934. , 790 | 7,128 | 34.3 1,433 | 10,129 | 24.4 297, 145 59, 052 19. 9 ¡359,368 | 76, 309 21.2 
1935..... 23, 647 | 9,314 39.4 | 47,177 | 15,066 | 31.9 301, 549 |62, 786 | 20.8 |372,373 | 87, 166 23.4 
1936.....| 28, 126 |10,953 | 38.9 ,977 | 23,462 | 35.0 343, 985 [80,087 | 23.5 9, 115, 402 26.3 
1937.....| 31,751 | (3) (2) | 83,500 (3) (3) ,280 | OI (2) 445, 531 (3) (2) 
19038..... 30, 407 |15, 214 50.0 | 85,093 | 37,195 | 43.7 ,045 |55,829 | 24.0 |348, 545 |108, 238 81.1 
1939. 37, 722 17, 47. 6 110, 712 | 53,496 | 48.3 246, 421 61, 858] 25.1 855 133, 314 33. 8 
940. 43,167 20, 030 | 46.4 147, 870 | 66,148 | 44.7 269, 734 75, 558 28. 0 1 161, 736 35. 1 
1941. 55,071 |24, 773 | 45.0 186, 667 | 93,374 50. 0 1272, 411 167,321 24. 7 1514, 149 |185, 468 36.1 
1942..... 67, 203 28, 597 42.6 |232, 903 |118, 917 51. 1 |282, 587 |70, 560 25.0 , 693 |218, 074 37.4 
1943. 79, 685 30, 326 38.1 249, 805 125, 314 50. 2260, 687 67, 258 | 25.8 590, 177 222, 37. 8 
1944. 100, 898 32, 444 | 32.2 274, 189 137, 927 | 50.3 244, 489 62, 565 | 25.6 619, 576 232, 936 37. 6 
1945. 109, 987 35, 910] 32.6 262, 512 129, 49. 4 205, 118 |48, 615 | 23.7 577, 617 214, 258 37.1 
1946. 112, 964 - 29. 4 245, 841 |125, 521 51.2 |175, 617 41, 531 23.6 „922 200, 274 37. 5 
1947. 139, 395 42,017 30.1 298, 157 158, 507 53. 2193, 072 ; 22.8 630, 624 244, 512 38.8 
1948. 139, 506 ; 31.8 |295, 806 |171,346 | 57.9 164, 206 |36, 061 22.0 |599, 518 |251, 712 42.0 
1949_._...|106, 045 972 | 36.8 |222 376 |142, 797 | 64.2 |109, 447 |24, 553 | 22.4 |437, 868 206, 322 47.1 
1950..... 123, 466 |47, 701 | 38.6 |272, 725 |188, 732 | 69.2 |120, 120 30. 256 | 25.2 516, 311 266, 689 51.7 
1951..... 117. 618 |50,675 | 43.1 |304,256 |217,257 | 71.4 |111, 791 |34, 333 | 30.7 ; 302, 265 56.6 
1952.....|108,910 |48,198 | 44.3 |270, 500 |201,113 | 74.3 | 87,431 |20, 827 | 30.7 |466, 841 |276, 133 59.1 


1 Does not include any estimate for mines that may ship to consumer-operated plants. 
3 Data not available. 


TABLE 38.—Bituminous coal mechanically cleaned by wet and pneumatic methods, 
in the United States, 1949—52, by method of cleaning, in net tons of clean coal 


Method of cleaning 1949 Change 
from 1951 
(percent) 


Quantity 


Wet methods: l 
At mines.............. S 132, 658, 984 174, 776, 675 213, 806, 870 |202, 597, 163 —5.2 
At consumer-operated plants............ 8,049,004 | 8,393,528 | 7 6, 021, 819 —21. 0 
Total wet methods 140, 707, 988 183, 170, 203 221, 430, 400 208, 618, 982 —5.8 
Pneumatic methods..... E 12, 943, 915 | 15, 528,315 | 18, 579, 408 | 18, 645, 648 +. 4 
Grand total —5.3 


- = - - en = -o ag -- - E e oe - = — = ` — eee — —z— OR. x^ — — — s... AA ——ä—j—— — 2 
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TABLE 39.—Bituminous coal cleaned in the United States, 1951-52, KW type of 
| equipment 


[Includes consumer-operated plants] 


Cleaned by each 
Plants in Net tons of clean coal | type (percent of 

operation total) 

Type of equipment 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
Wet methods: 

JI8S2 EE A 308 300 |101, 746, 501 | 97, 336, 578 42.4 42.8 
Concentrating Lableg. 19 17 | 5,810,626 | 3,723,076 2.4 1.6 
AECI AA A A 84 80 | 23, 174, 005 19, 295, 679 9.7 8.5 
EA at AAA GR eue 13 11 | 10, 362, 595 | 11, 737, 760 4.3 5.2 
Dense-media ʒü „ 120 124 33, 840, 174 31, 320. 926 14.1 13. 8 
Jigs and concentrating tables 2¹ 23 | 7,612,636 | 8, 280, 239 3.2 3.6 
Other combinations and methods......... 43 49 | 38,883,863 | 36, 024, 724 16.2 16.3 
Total wet methods 608 604 221, 430, 400 208. 618, 982 92.3 91.8 
Pneumatic methods 94 96 | 18, 579, 408 | 18, 645, 648 7.7 8.2 
Grand total „„ „„ 1631 1625 240, 009, 808 227, 264, 630 100.0 100. 0 


e ao does not add. Number of plants using both wet and pneumatic method was 71 in 1951 and 75 in 


TABLE 40.—Total production from bituminous-coal mines served by cleaning 
plants in the United States, 1951-52, by type of equipment, in net tons 


(Excludes consumer-operated plants] 


Change 

Type of equipment 1951 1952 from 1951 

(percent) 

Wet methods: 

Vf. as ̃ p E RARE NER E e 134, 597,871 | 123,977, 777 —7.9 
Concentrating CTT 8 3, 826, 081 3, 276, 024 —14, 4 
SEAT A , sannin eeuse 89, 166, 788 32, 590, 301 —16.8 
Tounders. ö ——— qu 8 , 063, 056 9, 289, 757 «+-15, 2 

Dense- med ium we 55, 483, 670 51, 590, 475 —7. 
Jigs and concentrating tables 9, 463, 836 7, 305, 783 22. 8 
Other combinations and methods........................... 46, 039, 830 43, 498, 925 —5. 5 
: Total wet methods. 296, 641,132 | 271, 529, 042 —8. 5 
Pneumatic methods. — 46, 159, 758 43, 702, 734 —5. 3 
ee e tes 342, 800,890 | 315, 231, 776 —8. 0 
Less duplications 1 40, 535, 788 39, 098, 611 | —3. 5 
INGE total. 2.2; 2. u A dr xd dedruic dE 302, 265,102 | 276, 133, 165 —8.6 
United States total production 2 533, 664, 732 | 466, 840, 782 —12.5 
Percent produced at mines having cleaning plants.............. 56. 6 59.1 [zeiss 


1 Mine using both wet and pneumatic methods. 
zi Includes all coal except Pennsylvania anthracite. There are no mechanical cleaning plants at lignite 
es. ` 


TABLE 41.—Total production from bituminous-coal mines served by cleaning 
plants in the United States, 1949-52, by method of mining 


[Excludes consumer-operated plants] 


1949 1950 1951 1952 
Method of mining Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- | Per- 
sand Percent sand Percent] sand Percent sand | cent 
tons ons ons 
Mined f rom stri fta Louer 38,972 | 18.9 | 47,701 | 17.9 | 50,675 | 16.8 | 48,193 | 17.5 
a ded undergrourd..... 142, 797 69.2 |188, 782 70.8 |217, 257 71.9 |201,113 | 72.8 
Hand toate aade uni SEH 24, 553 11.9 | 30, 256 11.3 | 34, 333 11.3 | 26, 827 9.7 


Total. 206, 322 | 100.0 [266,689 | 100.0 [302,265 | 100.0 276,133 100. 
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TABLE 42.—Bituminous coal mechanically cleaned by wet and pneumatic 
methods in the United States, 1951-52, by States 


{Includes consumer-operated plants] 


Plants in 


operation 
State 

1951 1952 | 
+ ou Eye? as See daages 48 43 
rr a 2 2 

Pk TTT" AI „ 
e 7 5 
NID nn HE 67 69 
r O 27 27 
ic A INS 1 5 3 
PF AER 75 76 
ri RAI A ein L 10 10 
eren . 2 2 
New Mexico REE SS 34s 1 1 
nad. tia nay a D 29 27 
„„ LP ee 9 `d 6 5 
A a... AAA 88 89 
AA "C 9 6 

Dia cuits a er imbuit: 6 6 | 
e, SIT tC L IU O 29 33 
Washington........ SOR RAS e 17 16 
West Virginia *?.........- "pus d ESSE | 201 205 
P SH : 3 631 4 625 


1951 


11, 069, 682 
195, 241 
17, 916 


1, 649,012 | - 


39, 606, 748 
14, 060, 674 

1,189,092 
26, 923, 389 


2. 865,138 | 


126, 115 
59, 635 

13, 939, 962 
692, 692 
46, 325, 054 
607, 392 


. 2,039, 335 


7, 356, 766 
809, 619 
70, 476, 346 


5 240, 009, 808 


007 


x Net tons of clean coal 


1952 


9, 801, 444 
265, 529 


1, 485, 200 


36, 402, 615 
12, 935, 513 
1, 174, 053 
27, 710, 824 
2, 578, 768 
104, 150 
143, 681 
14, 771, 814 
628, 083 
40, 740, 414 
406, 720 

2, 497, 890 
7, 786, 248 
821, 788 
67, 009, 806 


, 264, 630 


Output mechanically 


cleaned (percent) 


1951 


45. 


= 


x 
tO Or x t-2 O GO O —1 O> > O) O O) 09 


1952 


bo 
Ga 
“Ni O) — be —1 C» 00 OD C 02 D (D m 


48. 


1 Includes some coal mined in Pennsylvania and cleaned in Ohio and a small tonnage mined in other States 
and cleaned at a consumer-operated plant in Pennsylvania. 
2 Includes some coal mined in West Virginia and cleaned in Pennsylvania. 
3 Represents 71 plants using both wet and pneumatic methods of cleaning and 560 plants using only 1 


cleaning method. 


4 Represents 75 plants using both wet and pneumatic methods of cleaning and 550 plants using only 1 


cleaning method. 


TABLE 43.—Operations at bituminous-coal-cleaning plants in the United States, 
1952, by States, in net tons 


Total pro- 
Total raw | Coal ob- Refuse Ratio of duction 
State coal moved | tained in | resulting | refuse to | from mines 
to cleaning | cleaning in cleaning raw coal | served by 
plants process process (percent) ! | cleaning 

| plants 
Abe as eenendaee iaaa 14, 449, 934 | 9,801,444 | 4,648, 490 32. 2 9, 998, 109 

„ cere eee ee eee ees 311, 265, 529 45, 480 14.6 266, 
Ser 00MM 300, 976 273, 926 27, 050 9.0 811, 755 
ness Ls l sus SS. oh iue 42, 819, 097 | 36, 402,615 | 6, 416, 482 15.0 | 39, 424, 699 
e ele eg 14, 938, 993 | 12, 935, 513 | 2, 003, 480 13.4 | 14,073,026 
e 2 le- O A A , 488, 1, 174, 053 314, 201 21.1 1, 207, 321 
Renten c an Ere TE 32, 403,628 | 27,710,824 | 4,692, 804 14.5 | 32,324,553 
Ill! EE 3, 320,613 | 2,578,768 741, 845 22.3 , 668, 753 
Montes EE 114, 512 , 150 10, 362 9.0 123, 774 

New Mere See e 156, 267 143, 681 12, 586 8.1 556, 
ENEE 18, 226, 475 | 14,771,814 | 3, 454, 661 19.0 | 17,017, 303 

Oklahoma... ......... ae eee md si 756, 049 628, 083 127, 966 16.9 690, 
Pennsylvania 2...........................-. 45, 477,901 | 35,929,959 | 9, 547,942 21.0 | 42, 302, 404 
NITO IA 471, 341 406, 720 64, 621 13.7 1, 021, 628 
A ³ A 8 2,858, 970 | 2, 497, 890 361, 080 12. 6 3, 270, 426 
ME“... 8 „584, 707 7, 786, 248 798, 459 9.3 | 12, 589, 002 
Washington 1, 102, 298 821, 788 280, 510 25.4 824, 530 
West Virginia . 79, 718, 160 67, 009, 806 | 12, 708, 354 15.9 | 97, 461, 895 
Total at mines only 267, 499, 184 |221, 242,811 | 46, 256, 373 17.3 | 276, 133, 165 
Consumer plants DLL ..... . .. ...- 6, 746, 933 | 6,021,819 725, 114 10.7 eee eee s 
EA aneiic ec euevas 274, 246, 117 |227, 264, 630 | 40, 081, 487 „ = 


1 In Alabama (for example) for every 100 tons of raw coal cleaned in 1952, an average of 32.2 tons of refuse 
was discarded and 67.8 tons of clean marketable coal was obtained. 

2 Includes some coal that was mined in Pennsylvania and cleaned in Ohio, 

3 Includes some coal that was mined in West Virginia and cleaned in Pennsylvania, 

4 Includes all mechanical cleaning other than washeries operated by consumer steel companies. 

§ Includes central washeries in Colorado and Pennsylvania operated by consumer steel companies. 
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BY STATES AND COUNTIES 


Detailed production and employment statistics are given in table 44 
for each coal-producing county in the United States from which three 
or more operators submitted reports for 1952. Statistics on counties 
with less than three reporting producers have been combined with 
data for other counties in the same State to avoid disclosing individual 
figures, unless the operators have granted permission to publish them 
separately. Production of mines on the border between two States 
has been credited to the State from which the coal was extracted 
rather than to that in which the tipple was situated. If the coal is 
mined from lands in both States, the tonnage has been apportioned 
accordingly. 

The data in the present report, as in those published for many years 
by the Bureau of Mines, relate only to mines with an annual output 
of 1,000 tons or more. That fact should be borne in mind when the 
statistics in this report are compared with similar data compiled by 
State mine departments. Differences arise largely from variations 
in coverage by State reports, some of which include data for all mines 
regardless of size, and others only data for mines employing more 
than a specified minimum number, ranging from 2 to 10 men. 

Because of a change in method of reporting, beginning with 1946, 
statistics of average production per man per day are not precisely 
comparable with those for other years. The figures since 1946 are 
based on the average number of men working daily, whereas the 
figures for previous years were based on the average number of men 
on the rolls per pay period. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


TABLE 45.—Bituminous coal and lignite loaded for shipment by railroads and 
waterways in the United States, 1952, as reported by mine operators ! 


Net tons 
Route State EF 
otal for 
By State route 
RAILROAD 
Alabama Central. .....-.-..------------------------ Alabama. 61, 950 61, 950 
BCI D cee ee x tie iota SE E 620, 296 629, 296 
Algers, Winslow & Western aim aaa. 1, 727. 223 1, 727, 223 
Artemus-J lle Eentue kk e seus 53, 292 53, 292 
Colorado.................- 181, 282 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa re eer TEE Ve nio dog 
New Moden... 630, 578 
A 22. See 194, 266 
P See? EE 318, d 
Taryland A 33, 937 
Baltimore & Ohio. occitano cee esos eA eek Gn! é 4, 075, 536 36, 230, 271 
Pennsylvania 7, 289, 874 
West Virginia. 24, 317, 862 
Bessemer & Lake Eri. Pennsylvania. ............ 2, 561, 774 2, 561, 774 
PI aeda diie sa i enea aae a E Tennessee. ...............- 61, 250 61, 250 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley............................ West Virginia 667, 063 667, 063 
Cambria & Indiana Pennsylvania 2, 708, 507 2, 708, 507 
Campbells Creek West Virginia sait 458, 686 458, 686 
Carbon County...--..-.. ... .. caesa eR uM E ERES Ult. o csn 1,373, 554 1,373, 554 
Central of Georgia... p eee Alabama 6, 975 6, 975 
Ai — isipin asi 10, 92 E 
c A dude , 21 
Chesapeake & Ohio Virginia... . LLL css... 1, 003, 925 58, 234, 512 
West Virglnia............. 45, 989, 651 
Cheswick & Harmar................................ Pennsylvania. ............ 602, 850 602, 850 
Colorado............ siue 16, 906 I 
Illinois 6, 965, 216 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. ERES ccc 176, 736 8, 661, 948 
Missouri 655, 027 
ie —— 768 Ge? 
EHS ³ A 88 5, 079 
Chicago & Eastern Illmois esser ----- F 320,278 1,615,357 
Chicago & Illinois Mid land U ü— Pꝛ . ness 8; 3, 229, 766 3, 229, d 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville —n— Indiana. 410, 734 410, 734 
rte KT s e es 3, 089, 503 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific...........- Montana (bituminous).... 468, 666 3,717, 488 
North Dakota (lignite) 159, 319 
Chicago & North Western gn nes etae 1, 749, 549 1, 749, 549 
Arkansa3.................- , 059 
Illinolg..2222 2 . . . . ouo IT 676, 133 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific . INN access 143, 731 976, 483 
dE D 188, 364 
oe ee 28, 196 
Centucky...-------------- 70, 096 
Clinchfield....-.--.-----------------------2--------- [Virginia ER 5, 186, 665 } 5,256,761 
Colorado & Southeas tern Colorado.................. 25, 149 25, 149 
Colorado & Southern Colorado — . .. 140, 744 140, 744 
Colorado & Wyoming Colorado 545, 138 545, 138 
Conemaugh & Black Lick Pennsylvan la 415, 794 415, 794 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania Maryland................. 40, 303 40, 303 
Dardanelle & Russellville Ry. Co................... Arkansag.................. 12, 100 12, 100 
Colorado 1, 283, 858 
Denver & Rio Grande Western..................... ney Mexico š 928 130 4, 227, 061 
—— —— mo , , 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.......................... Gs 1, 367 1, 367 
East Broad Top R. R. & Coal Co Pennsylvan la 392, 545 392, 545 
Emory River R. u .. .. . . .. . one EE 195 195 124, 593 
Dees ; 
Erie - CC E Ge Eeer 485, 336 } 504, 762 
Fort Smith & Van Buren........................... Oklobamga — 299, 989 299, 989 
Galesburg & Great Eastern Hines 8 397, 962 397, 962 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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TABLE 45.—Bituminous coal and lignite loaded for shipment by railroads and 
waterways in the United States, 1952, as reported by mine operators '—Con. 


Net tons 
Route i State Be 
otal for 
By State route 
RAILROAD—continued 
Great Northern............ e North Dakota (lignite) ` 606, 823 624. 868 
Washington 18, 045 , 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio... ue o et I DEM 161, 073 1.245.174 
Hlinols.................... 1, 084, 101 ESSE 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain R.R. & Coal 
eo ECT AR. Pennsylvanla............. 108, 954 163, 954 
Alabama. 114, 408 
Minois Oentral. ecce coercere Wake s 11, 851, 543 |} 26, 286, 417 
Kentucky................. 14, 204, 179 
Illinois Terminal Z——n- ll! 20aaMManManMMeMnMMŅ Rentucky FC SC 92 301, 954 
entucky— --------- 
Interstate - Le EE 1, 612, 247 \ 1, 835, 270 
Johnstown & Stony Creek 2. Pennsylvania............. 199, 119 199, 119 
Joplin-Pittsbur ggg Kansas 88, 849 88, 849 
Kanawha Central H West Virginla............. 142, 643 142, 643 
Kansas 567, 883 
Kansas City Southerꝶn ee. Missourl.................- 267, 484 1, 151, 385 
Oklahoma. 316, 018 
Kolley’s Creek & Northwestern West Vireinla, 1, 348, 355 1, 348, 355 
Kentucky & Tennessee Kentucky................. 269, 350 269, 350 
Lake Erie, Franklin & Clarion.....................- Pennsylvania 478, 028 478, 028 
Litchfield & Madison —n- ... Illinois. ..................- 884, 777 884, 777 
Alabama 2, 147, 523 
Hines 10, 643 
Louisville & Nashville Kentucky 25, 186, 448 |+ 28, 311, 071 
ennessee................- 699, 798 
Virginia................... 266, 659 
Mary Lees EE Ala A 513, 003 513, 003 
Midland valley. cl 4, 255 271,080 
Minneapolis & St. Louis FE 990,124 || 990, 964 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marle........... North Dakota (lignite)... 695, 255 695, 255 
Kansas... ......-----.---- 455, 186 
Missour!-Kansas-Texas. ...........................- Missouri. ................ 397, 215 1, 251, 457 
Oklahoma.... ............ 399, 056 
Arkansas 440, 575 
Missouri Pacino. Kansas ..... 328. C4 4,684,112 
Pe an C 1 41 788 
ennsylvania............- , 481, 
Monongahela West Virginia 10, 256, 775 11, 738, 563 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern Montana (bituminous)... 112, 853 112, 853 
IA ß A DECRE Pennsylvania............. 2, 944, 685 2, 944, 685 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. ............... Tennessee................. a 939, 922 
Illinois. ..................- 5,313, 511 
New York Central (includes coal shipped over Ka- ||Indiana..................- 3, 010, 695 
nawha & Michigan, Kelley's Creek, Toledo & |4Ohio...................... 4, 722, 906 |} 19, 035, 805 
Ohio Central, and Zanesville & Western)...... .--||Pennsylvania............. 4,366, 194 || ` 
West Virginia............. 1, 622, 499 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Ohio o s A 7, 658, 321 7, 658, 321 
Nicholas, Fayette & Greenbrier West Virginia............- 857, 507 857, 
Kentucky 5, 126, 779 
Norfolk & Western SFC l... A 10, 035, 825 |+ 41, 288, 600 
West Virginia 26, 125, 896 
Northeast Oklahoma Kansas.................... 1, 833 1, 833 
Montana (bituminous)....| 1,404,026 
Northern Pacific... ...................... Ll lll... North Dakota (lignite).... 940, 412 2, 936, 142 
Washington 591, 704 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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TABLE 45.—Bituminous coal and lignite loaded for shipment by railroads and 
waterways in the United States, 1952, as reported by mine operators '—Con. 


Net tons 
Route State A 
otal for 
By State route 
RAILROAD—continued 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atok aa Oklahoma................. 48, 201 48, 201 
Pacific Coasts MM PO "X c Washington............... 73, 728 73, 728 
nos... 18, 800 
Pennsylvania (includes Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, ||Indiana................... 4, 104, 716 
Chicago & St. Louis)) Tr 6, 113, 939 |? 33, 543, 064 
Pennsvlvania............. 22, 958, 237 
West Vireinia............. 347,372 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. ........................... Pennsylvania. 1, 081, 626 1,081, 626 
Pittsburg & Shawmut H Pennsylvania 1, 732, 178 1, 732, 178 
Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny............- Pennsylvania 20, 671 20, 671 
Goo ĩᷣͤ K 387, 996 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia. ....................... Pennsylvania............. 286, 024 770, 819 
West Vlrpinia 96,7 
Preston AAA O West Virgin la. 48, 661 48, 661 
St. ouis & O' Fallon Illinois. .. — ee 237, 405 237, 405 
Alabama 1, 016, 013 
Arkansas , 040 
St. Louis-San Francisco..................----.---.-- Kansas vax 329, 671 2, 821, 636 
Missouri... ... wee e 435, 333 
Oklahoma 876, 579 
Alabama.................. 813, 762 
Indiang..-. sever. 640, 005 
Süss AN Kentucky................. 525,617 4, 504, 745 
Tennessee 1, 263, 509 
Virginia.. 1, 261, 852 
Southern Iowaůaa ae ÜWB. e ; 27, 956 
AT eee eee ee Tennesse 510, 388 510, 388 
Tennessee Central...................-- c Lll llle Tennessee 496, 594 496, 594 
Tennessee Goal, Iron & Railroad Coo Alabamg . 2, 849, 169 2, 849, 169 
Thomas & Sayreton EE ict Seto eo ee ee, Alabama 32, 774 232, 774 
Doe Peoria & Westem CCC /// EE ; , 700 
J Aw.-& RE Pennsylvania............. 34, 943 34, 943 
Colorado.................. 467, 602 
Union Pacifio......................... LL cc llle Washington 4, 866 5, 416, 608 
Wyoming 4. 944, 230 
e ß ces Div ETA Pennsylvania............. 300, 772 300, 772 
LZ DEE v 151 J ar 1, 356, 392 
PING oo, 8 , 6 
Mur (weet Virginia 13, 690, 175 } 13, 774, 937 
Ilinois.................... ; 
EE Iowa. 382, 651 854, 455 
Missouri 426, 
West V Northern West Virgioia 627, 441 627, 441 
Western Alleghh eng g Pennsylvania............. 207, 430 207, 
Maryland................. 135, 30 
Western Maryland Pennsylvania TENE 557,375 4, 929, 012 
West Virginia 4, 237, 
is PPM 22 20-2222... West Virginia............. 5,877 235, 877 
Woodward Iron Co. „„ abama.................- 927, 069 ; 
Youngstown & Southern Ohio: A A 21, 211 21, 211 
Total railroad ahipments |... .. eee 375, 910, 941 | 375, 910, 941 
ae arr — — 


For footnotes, see end of table, 
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TABLE 45.—Bituminous coal and lignite loaded for shipment by railroads and 
waterways in the United States, as reported by mine operators —Continued 


By State Total for 


route 
WATERWAY 
Allegheny River... Pennsylvania 1, 208, 632 1, 208, 632 
Black Warrior River ............- Alabama 187, 672 187, 672 
Illinois Reer, TSS Illinois 988, 839 988, 839 
Inland Water Wax... eee Alabama... .... eon 456, 623 456, 623 
Kanawha Riverrrrrrrrr.r‚ 5 Mer ACCES RES 15 ia A 2, 739, 205 
ennsylvania............. , 488, 
Monongahela River West Virginia 1, 446, 646 18, 934, 779 
F 874, 800 
entueky....... sace. : 
Ohio A pO ndonoi sen Mera Ohio o edes 1,665, 601 3, 196, 914 
West Virginia............. 440, 278 
Tennessee River EE Tennessee 1, 138 1, 138 
Youghiogheny River. O Pennsylvanla............. 32, 080 32, 080 
Total waterway shipments 4 LL ll lll. ll... 27,745,882 | 27,745,882 
Total loaded at mines for shipment by rail- |............................ 403, 656, 823 | 403, 656, 823 
roads and waterways. 
Shipped by truck from mine to final destination 50, 230, 528 | 50, 230, 528 
ell. A Decet cprE 12, 953, 431 12, 953, 431 
Total production, 9333s. 8 466, 840, 782 | 468, 840, 782 


1 Includes coal loaded at mine directly into railroad cars or river barges, hauled by truck to railroad siding 
and hauled by truck to waterway. In general, figures show the quantity of bituminous coal and lignite 
originated for each railroad and waterway as reported by mine operators. It must be noted that in 1 year 
an operator may report coal loaded on the subsidiary railroad and in another year the same operator may 
report coal loaded on the parent railroad system. 

2 Includes coal used by mine employees, taken by locomotive tenders at tipple, used at mine for power 
and heat, coal transported from mine to point of use by conveyor or tram, coal made into beehive coke at 
mine, and all other uses at mine. 


TABLE 46.—Truck shipments from bituminous-coal and lignite mines in the 
United States, 1940-52 


Trucked to final Trucked to railroad siding or 
destination waterway 


Year 


Average 

Thousands | Percent of | Thousands Perran of | distance 

of net tons | production | Of net tons production 1 
1JͤÜ AR Je ⁊ĩðò O 7.7 1.3 3.6 
A ee EEN 7.8 2.4 3.7 
1942 AAA nee i mum 7.7 3.2 3.9 
IMS EE as 7.2 5.4 3.8 
11JôöÜ%,˙ẽ¹è mm a aA 6. 5 8. 4 3. 8 
A SUDORE ĩðͤ ee I 7.2 8. 4 3. 8 
111üüü ³ĩ¾ dd ĩðâ 8 8. 0 8.2 4. 0 
ovg END 8.9 7.7 4.6 
111111;ö;Xöo ⁰⁰ E 9. 7 0.2 5. 3 
1919 J eon a Ges 10.9 9.5 5.4 
1050... oleas A 11.3 8.3 5.9 
19511 J 8 10. 9 6. 6 5. 7 
1 ³ĩ⅛ðᷣͤK A 10. 8 6.7 7. & 
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TABLE 47.—Consumption of bituminous coal and lignite, by consumer class, 
with retail deliveries in the United States, 1933-52, in thousands of net tons 


Elec- Coke plants Steel 
tric- Bunker Rail- and Cement Other | Retail | Total 
Year and month | power | foreign | roads? rolling | mills + Indus. | deliv- of 
utili- | trade? (class D| Bee- Ovens mille trials $ | eries 6 | classes 
ties ! hive shown? 
1933_........ . . . odi 27,088 | 1,316 | 72,548 | 1,408 | 38,681 | 10,009 | 2,832 | 83,321 | 80,482 | 317, 685 
19344 29,707 | 1,321 | 76,037 1,635 ,343 | 10,898 | 3,500 | 89,448 | 86,925 | 343, 814 
1985 EE 30,936 | 1,576 | 77,109 | 1,469 | 49,046 | 11,747 | 3,516 | 96, 937 | 83, 356, 326 
1300 88 38, 104 1, 622 | 86, 391 2,698 | 63, 244 | 13,471 4, 771 |113, 792 | 84, 200 | 408, 293 
E ees seus 41,045 | 1,832 | 88,080 | 4,927 | 69,575 | 12,853 | 5,247 |127,142 | 80,076 | 430, 777 
1938................ 36,440 | 1,352 | 73,921 | 1,360 | 45,266 | 8,412 | 4,483 527 | 68, 5 336, 281 
199 — 1,477 | 79,072 | 2,298 | 61,216 | 9,808 | 5,274 103, 07971, 570] 376, 098 
190 8 49,126 | 1,426 | 85, 130 4,803 | 76,583 | 10, 040 5, 633 |110, 469 | 87,700 | 430, 910 
Rb AA 59,888 | 1,643 | 97,384 | 10,529 | 82,609 | 10,902 | 6,832 124, 868 | 97,460 | 492,115 
1942222 63,472 | 1,585 [115, 410 | 12,876 | 87,974 | 10,434 | 7, 570 135, 979 104, 750 | 540, 050 
19433 74,036 | 1,647 130, 283 | 12,441 | 90,019 | 11,238 | 5, 851 [145, 518 |122, 764 | 593, 797 
1044. Cl 76, 656 | 1,559 |132, 049 | 10,858 | 94,438 | 10, 734 | 3,789 134, 610 [121,906 | 589, 599 
1045 —.. 8 71,603 | 1,785 |125, 120 | 8,135 | 87,214 | 10,084 | 4,215 |129, 606 |121, 805 | 559, 567 
10410... s cece. 68,743 | 1,381 |110,166 | 7,167 | 76,121 | 8,603 | 7,009 120, 610 [100, 586 ,3 
TAT AAA 86,009 | 1,689 109, 296 10,475 | 94,325 | 10,048 | 7,938 126, 948 99,163 | 545, 891 
188 95, 620 | 1,057 | 94,838 | 10,322 | 96,984 | 10,046 | 8,554 112, 741 | 89, 747 | 519, 909 
1919 ! 80, 610 874 | 68,123 | 5,354 | 85,882 | 7,451 | 7,988 | 98,957 | 90, 445, 538 
ren EE 88, 262 717 , 969 i 94,757 | 7,698 | 7,943 | 98,164 | 86,604 | 454, 202 
1951 
January........ 9, 276 27 | 5,717 | 1,132 | 8,627 848 745 | 10,590 | 10,699 | 47, 661 
February...... 8, 281 37 | 4,901 7, 658 765 9,521 | 42,346 
arch. ........ 8, 721 41 | 5,398 984 | 8,578 767 702 | 10,014 | 7,623 | 42,828 
April 7, 577 4, 798 873 | 3, 407 671 6 8,857 | 5,043 | 37,001 
A A : 110| 4,367 948 | 8,703 609 695 | 8,269 | 3,306 ; 
June........... 7, 736 98 | 3,985 969 | 8, 458 568 685 | 7,737 | 3,719 | 33,955 
rte llo 7,7 75 | 3,814 827 | 8, 699 634 699 | 7,270 | 3,612 ; 
A D xl 8, 06 | 4, 064 964 | 8,736 579 701 | 7,820 | 5,135 | 36,730 
September 8. 288 86 | 3,902 862 | 8, 449 544 688 | 7,464 ; 85, 847 
eegene E 104 | 4,252 985 | 8,086 625 728 | 8,741 | 6,758 | 40,123 
November..... 9,408 |° 91 | 4,344 965 | 8,362 705 781 | 9,515 | 7,408 | 41,579 
December...... ; 35 | 4,403 968 | 8, 667 758 758 | 9,773 | 8,143 | 42,870 
Total........ 101, 898 890 | 54,005 | 11,418 [102, 030 | 7,973 | 8,525 |105, 634 | 76,531 | 468, 904 
1952: 
January........ 9, 537 19 | 4,301 980 | 8,796 775 740 | 9,783 | 9,389 | 44,320 
February...... 8,427 19 | 3,877 904 | 8,207 743 673 | 8,932 | 7,830 | 39, 612 
arch 8, 498 16 | 3, 698 879 | 8,845 677 665 | 8,914 | 7,070 | 39, 262 
April 7, 749 76 3, 321 648 7, 661 582 608 | 7,818 | 4,214 | 32, 677 
8 7, 719 92 | 3,075 627 | 7,895 562 637 | 7,208 | 3,017 , 8: 
June „367 83 , 569 182 | 3,344 208 582 | 6,444 | 2,978 | 23,757 
Jus. 7, 605 78 | 2,342 99 | 3,302 229 603 | 6,102 | 3,219 | 23,579 
August 8, 262 76 | 2,722 344 | 8,295 532 681 | 6,602 | 5,212 | 32,726 
September..... 8, 506 75 | 2,852 562 | 8, 265 538 679 | 6,919 | 6,176 | 34,572 
October........ 9, 77 | 3,128 471 | 8,67 623 699 | 8, 746 ; 38, 959 
November..... 9, 623 75 | 3,031 540 | 8,481 653 725 | 8,895 | 5,056 | 37, 
December...... 10, 414 37| 3,046 676 | 8,934 698 781 | 9,500 | 7,206 | 41,382 


— ——— —f ä— —ññ—.:. —— —— — so —— | 


Total........|103, 309 723 | 37,962 | 6,912 | 90,702 | 6,820 | 8,073 | 95,863 | 68, 303 418, 757 


1 Federal Power Commission. Represents latest available revised figures for bituminous coal and lignite 
consumed by public-utility power plants in power generation, including a small quantity of coke amounting 
to SEN 100,000 tons annually. 

2 Bureau of Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 

3 Association of American Railroads. Represents consumption of bituminous coal and lignite by Class I 
railways for all uses, including locomotive, powerhouse, shop, and station fuel. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission reports that in 1951 consumption for all uses by Class I line-haul railways, plus purchases for 
Class II and Class III raflways, plus purchases by all switching terminal companies combined was 56,196,152 
tons of bituminous coal and lignite. Similar data from‘the Interstate Commerce Commission are not yet 
available for 1952. 

4 Includes a small amount of anthracite. 

s Estimates based upon reports collected from a selected list of representative manufacturing plants. 

6 Estimates based upon reports collected from a selected list of representative retailers. Include some coal 
shipped by truck from mine to final destination. 

7 The total of classes shown approximates total consumption. It is not possible to calculate consumption 
closely from production, Enporta exports, and changes in stocks because certain significant items of stocks 
are not included in year-en stocks. These items are: Stocks on Lake and tidewater docks, stocks at other 
intermediate storage piles between mine and consumer, and coal in transit. 
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FIGURE 7. —Trend in fuel economy at electric-utility powerplants in the 
United States, 1920-52. 


RELATIVE RATE OF GROWTH OF COAL, PETROLEUM, 
NATURAL GAS, AND WATERPOWER, 1889-1952 


The total supply of available energy in the form of coal, oil, Ge 
as, and waterpower in 1952 was 38,783 trillion B. t. u.—a 1 S. percent 
ecrease from 1951. 

The figures are expressed in British thermal units because some 
common denominator is necessary for such unlike quantities as tons of 
coal, barrels of oil, and cubic feet of gas. Table 49 summarizes the 
equivalent of each of the fuels in trillions of British thermal units. 
Waterpower is represented by the equivalent fuel required to perform 
the same work. The table covers 1889 and 1899 to 1952. | 

In converting waterpower to its equivalent of fuel required to Sek 
form the same work, the prevailing or average performance of all fue 
burning central electric stations for each year in question has been 
used. This average has declined from about 7.05 pounds of coal per 
kilowatt-hour in 1899 to 1.10 in 1952, which shows the influence of 
improving fuel efficiency. The prevailing fuel equivalent closely 
approximates the quantity of fuel that would have been needed in 
any year to generate the same power in a steam-electric station. It 
should be noted, however, that the ultimate use of the waterpower 
generated often ‘displaces fuel burned much less efficiently than in 
central stations and that no other important branch of fuel con- 
sumption has made advances in fuel efficiency approaching that of the 
central stations. As these tables attempt to determine the total 
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energy from all fuels and from waterpower, the ideal factor for con- 
verting waterpower into fuel equivalent would be the average efficiency 
of all forms of fuel consumption in each year. No basis for determin- 
ing such an all-embracing average exists at present, but enough is 
known to make certain that it would show much less reduction i in fuel 
efficiency from 1899 to 1952 than do the central stations. 

The figures for oil represent: production of crude petroleum :and im- 
ports; the figures for natural gas represent marketed production. 
Most of this production does not come into direct competition with 
coal. Much of the supply of both oil and gas is used in regions of the 
country, such as California and portions of the Southwest, where coal 
is available only at unusually high cost because of heavy transporta- 
tion charges. Nearly half of the natural gas is used in the field for 
drilling or operating oil and gas wells and pipelines or for the manu- 
facture of carbon black. Over half of the oil is used in the form of 
gasoline, kerosine, and lubricants, for which purposes coal cannot well 
compete, except at very much higher levels of oil prices. Even these 
refined products, however, involve a certain measure of indirect com- 
petition with coal, for the energy market of the country is becoming 


Total energy 
(including waterpower 
at prevailing fuel equivalent) 
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Fiavunm 8.— Annual supply of energy from mineral fuels and waterpower in the 
United States, 1899-1952. 
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more fluid and competitive, and a demand that cannot be met by one 
source of supply tends to fall back on the others. 

The subject of interfuel competition is exceedingly complex, and an 
elaborate analysis and the accumulation of data not now available 
would be required to determine even approximately how much of any 
one fuel actually has been displaced either by other fuels or by water- 
power. The present tables do not permit determination of such dis- 
placement; their purpose is rather to measure the long-time trends in 
the total demand for energy. 
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Fiaure 9.— Percentage of total British thermal units equivalent contributed by 
the several sources of energy in the United States, counting waterpower at the 
prevailing fuel equivalent of central stations in each year, 1899-1952. 
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TABLE 49.—Annual supply of energy from mineral fuels and waterpower in the 
United States, 1889 and 1899-1952, in trillions of British thermal units ! 


Penn- 

syl- 

Year vania 

anthra- 

cite 
1889...... 1,157 
1899...... , 535 
1900 1, 457 
1901...... 1,714 
19002. , 051 
1903...... 1, 895 

1904...... ; 

1905. 1, 973 
1906...... 1,811 
1907...... 2, 174 
1908 „115 
1909...... 2, 059 
1910...... 2,146 
1911...... 2, 208 

1912...... 2,1 
1918...... 2, 325 
1914.5 2, 307 
1915...... 2, 260 
1916...... 2, 224 
1917...... 2, 530 
1918...... 2, 510 
1919...... , 238 
1920...... 2, 276 
1921...... 2, 298 
1922...... 1, 389 
1923.....- 2, 371 
1924...... 233 
1925...... 1, 570 
1926...... 2,145 
1927.....- 2, 034 
1928...... 1, 914 
1929...... 875 
1930 1, 762 
1931.....- 1, 515 
1932.....- , 266 
1933...... , 258 
1934.....- 1, 452 
1935...... 1, 325 
1036...... , 986 
1937.....- 1,317 
1938.....- 1,171 
1939.5 1, 308 
1940 1, 308 
1941. 1, 432 
1942 1, 532 
1943. 1, 540 
1944. 1, 618 
1945...... 1, 395 
1946...... 1, 537 
1947 ...... 1, 453 
1948_..... 1, 451 
1949...... 1, 085 
1950...... 1,120 
1951. 1, 084 
1952 1. 1, 031 


1 The unit heat values employed are: Anthracite, 12,700 B. t. u. per 
13,100 B. t. u. per pound; petroleum, 5,800,000 B. t. u. per barrel; residual o 
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Petroleum (crude)| Natural] Total 


Im- 
ports 


gas tro- | Total 
(mar- eum | mineral Water- | Grand 
keted and fuels | Power 3| total 
produc- | natural 
tion) gas 
268 472 4,136 | () (3) 
` 240 571 7,171 | 238 7, 409 
254 623 7, 643 250 7, 893 
283 685 8, 316 264 , 580 
301 816 8, 685 289 8, 974 
319 902 | 10,205 321 10, 526 
333 1,012 | 10,171 354 10, 525 
377 1,158 | 11,386 386 11, 772 
418 1,152 | 11,946 414 12, 360 
437 1,400 | 13,917 441 14, 358 
432 1,467 | 12, 295 476 12, 771 
517 1,579 | 13, 587 513 14, 100 
547 1,765 | 14, 839 589 15, 378 
651 1,838 | 14,771 565 15, 336 
604 1,937 | 15,873 585 16, 458 
626 2,165 | 17,025 609 17, 634 
636 2,275 | 15,657 636 16, 293 
676 2,411 | 16, 268 650 16, 927 
810 2,675 | 18,065 681 18, 746 
855 2,975 | 19, 962 700 662 
775 3,058 | 20, 748 701 21, 449 
802 3,303 | 17,747 718 465 
858 4,043 | 21,218 738 21, 956 
712 4,178 | 17,373 620 17, 993 
820 4,792 | 17,244 643 17, 887 
1, 083 5,807 | 22,970 685 , 655 
1, 228 5,820 | 20, 725 648 21, 373 
1, 278 6,067 | 21, 262 668 21, 930 
1, 411 6,232 | 23,399 728 24, 127 
1, 553 7,119 | 22,718 776 , 494 
1, 686 7,378 | 22,412 854 23, 266 
2, 062 8,362 | 24, 254 816 25, 070 
2, 089 7,657 | 21, 668 752 22, 420 
1, 813 7,023 | 18, 549 668 19, 217 
1, 673 6, 15, 866 713 16, 579 
1, 672 7, 110 17,109 711 17, 820 
1, 904 7,377 | 18, 244 698 18, 942 
2, 060 8,027 | 19,108 806 19, 914 
2, 330 8,895 | 21,785 812 , 597 
2,588 | 10,166 | 23,156 871 24, 027 
2, 468 9,664 | 19, 967 866 20, 833 
2,663 | 10,192 | 21,845 838 22, 683 
2,860 | 10,956 24, 336 880 25, 216 
3,024 | 11,451 , 354 934 27, 288 
3, 282 11,396 | 28,195 1,136 29, 331 
3,671 12, 484 | 29, 487 , 304 30, 791 
3,989 | 13,981 | 31,832 1, 344 33,176 
4,213 | 14,581 | 31,110 1, 442 32, 552 
4,333 | 14,907 , 433 1, 406 31, 839 
4,926 | 16,273 | 34, 248 1, 426 35, 674 
5,534 | 18,350 | 35, 508 1, 481 , 989 
5,827 | 17,886 | 30, 443 1, 539 31, 982 
6,753 | 20,005 | 34,652 | 1,573 | 36,225 
8,016 | 22,853 | 37,919 1, 559 39, 478 
8,605 | 23,940 | 37, 202 1, 581 
und; bituminous coal and lignite, 
il, 6,300,000 B. t. u. per barrel; 


natural gas, 1,075 B. t. u. per cubic foot. Waterpower includes installations owned by manufacturing plants 
and mines, as well as Government and privately owned public utilities. The fuel equivalent of waterpower 
is calculated from the kilowatt-hours of power produced wherever availble, as it is true of all public-utility 
plants since 1919. Otherwise, the fuel equivalent is calculated from the reported horsepower of installed 
water wheels, assuming a capacity factor of 20 percent for factories and mines and of 40 percent for public 


utilities, 


2 Fuel equivalent calculated by assuming the average central-station practice for each of the years for which 


data are available. 


3 Data not available. 
4 Includes crude, residual, and distillate. 


Preliminary. 
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TABLE 50.—Index numbers for relative rate of growth of coal, oil, and water- 
power in the United States, 1889 and 1899-1952 


Grand 
total 


(3) 


128 88888 66555 8 


a3 
@ 


[1918 == 100] 
dun PYM Petroleum (crude) Natural 
anthra- and coal 
cite lignite 
1889...... 46 17 21 
1899...... 61 33 37 
1900...... 58 37 40 
1901...... 68 39 43 
1902...... 42 45 44 
1903...... 75 49 53 
1904...... 74 48 52 
1905...... 79 54 58 
1900...... 72 59 61 
1907...... 87 68 71 
1908...... 84 57 61 
1909...... 82 06 68 
1910...... 85 72 74 
1911...... 92 70 73 
1912...... 85 78 79 
1913...... 93 83 84 
1914. 92 73 76 
1915...... 90 76 78 
1916...... 80 87 87 
191T7...... 101 05 96 
1918...... 100 100 100 
1919...... 89 80 82 
1920 91 98 97 
1921...... 92 72 75 
1922...... 55 73 70 
1923...... 904 97 97 
1924...... 89 83 84 
1925...... 63 90 86 
LL: o 85 99 97 
1927 81 89 88 
1928...... 76 86 85 
1929...... 75 02 90 
1930...... 70 81 79 
1081. 60 66 65 
1982...... 50 53 53 
1933...... 50 57 57 
1994...... 58 62 61 
1935...... 53 64 63 
1936______ 55 76 73 
1937...... 52 77 73 
1938...... 47 00 58 
1939...... 52 08 06 
1940...... 52 80 76 
194...... 57 89 84 
1942. 61 101 95 
1943...... 61 102 96 
1944. 64 107 101 
1943 56 100 93 
1946 61 88 
19 47 58. 109 102 
1948...... 58 103 97 
1949...... 43 76 71 
1950 45 89 83 
19051. 43 92 85 
19523... 41 81 75 
1 Data not available. 


2 Includes crude, residual, and distillate. 
3 Preliminary figures. 
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the several mineral fuels and waterpower in the United States, 1899-1952 ! 
3 Includes crude. resi 


TABLE 51.—Percentage of total British thermal unit equivalent contributed by 
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1 Percentages based 


3 Preliminary figures. 
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STOCKS 


Stocks of bituminous coal and lignite in the hands of industrial 
consumers and in retail yards in 1943-52 are shown graphically in 
figure 1. Stocks at upper Lake docks in 1951-52 are listed in table 1. 


TABLE 52.—Stocks of bituminous coal and lignite in hands of commercial 
consumers and in retail dealers’ yards in the United States, 1951-52 


Days’ supply at current rate of consumption on date of stock taking 


Total 
Date ( Kepi ) sale i 
net tons - |Cemen 
roads'| mills Total 

1951 
Jan. ͤ Ä 72, 516, 000 58 28 53 50 
Feb. - . . -  . . . -.. - 74, 006, 000 69 29 59 48 
Mar. 1 ee 70, 662, 000 56 20 58 47 
a A ĩͤ 71, 425, 000 60 28 55 52 
AA 72, 081, 000 66 30 54 59 
June 1.................- 74, 807, 000 75 32 56 67 
July l... ------------ 76, 992, 000 79 38 58 68 
Aug. 1. ³˙·A 8 74, 100, 000 84 36 58 69 
Sept. 1..............-... 75, 414, 000 79 33 59 64 
Oct. 1.......------------ 76, 245, 000 81 33 59 64 
Nov. I sane 78, 019, 000 72 30 60 60 
17 OSTIO S 71, 858, 000 63 29 58 56 
Dec. 31................. 76, 636, 000 62 29 58 56 

1958 
. ------------ 76, 636, 000 62 20 58 56 
Feb. A 75, 423, 000 62 30 57 53 
Mar. 1.................. 76, 474, 000 64 32 58 56 
x ) ĩð» z ss 77, 203, 000 68 36 59 61 
AY l. L... 8 78, 141, 000 76 38 61 72 
June 1 --------- 79, 496, 000 85 41 61 80 
r! 80, 744, 000 9⁴ 47 73 8⁴ 
Aug. . .. .. ex 79, 359, 000 99° 47 75 85 
S!! . 81, 238, 000 96 39 74 77 
Oct. EE 83, 298, 000 94 37 77 72 
Nov. 11111. 77, 951, 000 70 30 72 62 
Dee. AAA 75, 978, 000 63 20 66 62 
Dee. 31................. 76, 745, 000 62 31 61 58 
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PRICES 


The average values per ton of bituminous coal and lignite sold in 
1890-1952 are listed in table 3, and those sold in 1905—52 are plotted 
in figure 2. The average values, classified according to method of 
mining, in 1914—52 are shown in table 21. The unit prices of railroad 
fuel and coking coal and the average retail price in 1951-52 are 
quoted in table 1. Figure 1 includes a graph of prices of railroad fuel 
in 1943-52. Lignite values are shown separately in table 54. 


TABLE 53.— Average value éen ton, f. o. b. mines, of bituminous coal and lignite 
produced in the 


nited States, 1951-52, by States 1 


Under- Under- 
Strip Total all] Strip Total all 
ground ground 
mines — es mines mines mines 

Alabama............. EE $5. 37 $6.18 $6. 06 $5. 44 $6. 35 $6. 22 
WIGS 6. 61 8. 51 7. 62 7.09 9. 52 8. 42 
gs 8 6.00 6.00 |.......... 6. 60 6. 60 
Arkansas. s 6. 84 8. 44 7.85 6. 90 8. 36 7.83 
California (lignite)... ....................- 10. 25 |.......... 10. 25 10. 24 |.......... 10. 24 
Colorado——P̈—pꝙ R) p ll lll..- 4. 36 5.24 5.16 4. 46 5. 40 5.30 
Hino. 3. 92 4. 15 4. 07 3. 86 4. 24 4.10 
Indiana... e 3. 93 4.19 4.04 3. 86 4.15 3. 97 
„ EE EE 3. 43 4. 51 3.75 3.50 4.53 3. 84 
EE EN 3. 90 4.94 3.94 8.87 4.91 3. 90 
Kentucky ue 3. 89 5.08 4.89 3. 58 5. 04 4.80 
Marylançd 4. 19 4. 93 4. 73 4. 16 4. 83 4. 58 
Af ³Ä . ⁰⁰⁰⁰⁰ 8 10. 19 10:19 AAA EE, AS 
Miso. 4. 00 5. 33 4. 10 3. 96 5. 57 4. 08 
—— 2 ä Oe [œ?— —ẽ —f — 

Montana: 
Bituminous........................... 1. 65 4.36 2. 61 1.99 4. 59 2.80 
CW 3. 00 3. 63 3. 51 3. 40 3. 79 3. 70 
Total Montana 1. 65 4.34 2. 63 2. 80 4. 56 2.81 
New Mexico 5.75 5.75 4.50 5.79 5.77 
North Dakota (lignite) ................... 2, 42 2.39 2.41 2. 36 2. 45 2. 37 
P))! ⁵ð v ĩ 8 3. 51 4. 33 3. 87 3. 47 4. 35 3. 81 
Oklahoma. .........-.--.-2--.2-2 +e 5.15 7.57 6. 24 5.00 6. 96 5.78 
REA A y PO WEE 7.34 7.34 
Pennsylvan la. 4.02 5. 64 5. 29 3. 96 5. 70 5.31 
South Dakota (lignite).................... 3.49 |... MD ME DEE cce erem u p 
Tennessee „ 4. 55 5. 03 4. 99 4. 00 4. 95 4. 85 
/%ö˙§ÜZ ꝛ«ðù1!ꝛ] l v ; 8 5. 32 5:32 E 5. 28 6. 28 
EH hah TEE 4.73 5.47 5.42 4.70 5.40 5.32 
Washington... 7.19 7. 02 7. 04 6. 91 7. 12 7.09 
West Virginia............................- 4.23 5.32 5. 23 4.27 5.31 5. 23 
D omne jj 3. 15 4. 61 4. 19 2. 99 4. 99 4. 34 
Other States: Georgia and North Carolina 6. 71 6.71 [2 5.14 5.14 
Totals O AN 3. 88 5.21 4.92 3. 81 5.24 4. 90 


1 Average gross realization, selling cost not deducted. 


L.L u — e 
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LIGNITE ° 


TABLE 54.—8ummary of number of mines, production, value, men working 
daily, days operated, man-days of labor, output per man per day, and detailed 
de ae pg at underground and strip lignite mines in the United States, 1952, 

y States ! 


North 
California | Montana! Dakota Total 
OPERATIONS AT UNDERGROUND AND STRIP MINES 
Number of mines 1 7 49 57 
Production (net tons): 
Shipped NAAA ⁵]ð§] ⅛ð v ͤ— 8 2, 401, 809 2, 401, 809 
Shipped by truck or wago nn 2 ee 30, 385 365, 924 396, 309 
Used at mines PU HP ll. ll... 2, 998 165 216, 019 219, 182 
FFC 2, 998 30,550 | 2, 983, 752 3, 017, 300 
Average value per ton... $10. 24 $3.70 $2. 37 $2. 39 
Average number of men working daily: 
Underground e 14 8⁵ 99 
Surface: In strip pit?sssss 2 13 300 315 
A IA AA 1 243 244 
4 A ĩ² 8 2 28 628 658 
Average number of days worked. ...................... 125 142 202 199 
Number of man-days worked. ......................... 250 3, 962 126, 666 130, 878 
Average tons per man per day 11. 99 7.71 23. 56 23. 05 
OPERATIONS AT UNDERGROUND MINES 
Number of mines... 4 
Shot off the sold 22 ee net Long . .. 23, 399 
Cut by machines es EA, A k x edis 
Otal ⁵ U 8 A A 23, 399 
Number of cutting machines q 
Average output per machine. ................ net tons. AN e eon 
Percent of total underground production cut by 
AA ASA 8 
Average value per ton... $3. 79 
Average number of men working daily: 
Underground... 2l ³⅛VW.1m. 14 
r ⁰y ee SUE 1 
Total EE, 6 15 
Average number of days worked... 22-2 .. |... ........- 182 
Number of man-days worked... ...... . .. ...... ........|........ oo 2, 726 
Average tons per man per dng, 8. 58 
OPERATIONS AT STRIP MINES 
Number of strip pits. ee 1 3 39 43 
Production at strip pits . net tons 2. 998 7,151 | 2,800, 409 2, 810, 558 
Average value per ton $10. 24 $3. 40 $2. 36 $2.37 
Number of shovels and dragline excavators 1 2 53 56 
— 
Average number of men working daily: 
In strip hib 8 2 13 300 315 
BIREN EE, 8 214 214 
od NN EEN 2 13 514 529 
Average number of days worked.......................- 125 95 198 195 
Number of man-days worked aꝛuꝛz—- ----0-2-0---- 250 1, 236 101, 892 103, 378 
Average tons per man per da 11.99 5.79 27. 48 27.19 


1 Exclusive of small mines producing less than 1,000 tons. 

2 Includes output from Custer, Dawson, Richland, and Sheridan Counties. 

3 Includes coal loaded at mine directly into railroad cars and hauled by truck to railroad siding. 

Includes coal used by mine employees, taken by locomotive tenders at tipple, used at mine for power 
and heat, coal made into briquets and other uses. 


3 Detailed data, by counties, shown in table 44. 
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FOREIGN TRADE * 


TABLE 55.—Bituminous coal! imported for consumption in the United States, 
1950-52, by countries and by customs districts, in net tons 


[U. S. Department of Commerce] 


Country 1950 1951 1952 Customs district 1950 1951 1952 
North America: AIS. ------- 4, 634 2, 506 777 
Canada 344, 838 |2 291,774 |262, 264 Buffalo : 772 
Mexico 165 — Chicagoauañeᷣ—ü—ö—w—- 1,687 | 5222 
South America: Brazil... 53 441 |....... Db 1. 655 1, 185 541 
urope: Duluth and Superior... 1 147 
France............... 1,650 |......... 4 || Hawaii... . . coca lodo 310 |....... 
Oermang. el 1888 Laredo................... 165-122 EE 
Greece 145 Los Angeles 53 441 |....... 
— Maine and New Hamp- 
Nota; 346, 706 2 292,378 262, 268 SDI 140, 482 |? 127,816 128, 909 
Maryland 11 
Michigan................ 3, 354 7112 
Minnesota aii 
Montana and Idaho 164, 973 | 157,500 129, 876 
New Vork 612 
Philadelphia............. 3, 145 |......... 15 
St. Lawrence 50 
Vermont 4. 255 49 |..... s: 
Washington............. 15. 204 1, 594 1,127 
Wisconsin............... . 
Nil 2: uz: 346, 706 |? 292,378 |262, 268 


1 Includes slack, culm, and lignite. 
2 Revised figure. 


TABLE 56.—Exports of bituminous coal, by country groups, 1948-52, in thousands 
of net tons 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


“Overseas” (all other countries) 


ing New- 
Year and Miquelon, 

found- | Central | Bermuda, South 

land) an Americal and Amer- | Europe| Asia | Africa 

Mexico Greenland| 1€? 
1948......... 26, 000 214 4 1, 867 
1049......... 16, 100 110 6 819 
1950......... 23, 010 108 1| 1,303) 794 147 105 
19514... 22, 8 125 13 | 3,016 
1952......... 20, 984 77 7 4 


1 Includes Bahamas and Panama. 
2 Revised figure. 


4 Figures on imports and exports 0 by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines, 
from records of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 57.—Bituminous coal exported from the United States, 1948-52, by 
countries, in net tons ! 


[U. 9. Department of Commerce) 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
North America 
al EE 25 842 797 15, 982. n 55 in 2 
anada uel oso tel ee LIS , 842, ; 
Newfoundland and Labrador...... 154, 932 115, 797) 23, 009, 089 | 22, 823, 044 | 20,956,569 
Central America: 
British Honduras... 4 45 50 20 20 
Canal Zone. 0------------- 22, 207 9, 051 1% ³ð⅛ A 8 
Costa Rica 8,177 42 41 100 55 
El Salvador 86 176 110 75 187 
Guatemala. 230 140 337 190 130 
Honduras........................- 293 276 372 248 287 
Net A 8 6 16 6 
anam... ae ee e 45 20 50 40 
F ̃ ⅛˙“½)h; ð ::: ß 88 11, 461 4, 627 
C ˙;’ͤ ¼ mk! m 8 1, 593 1, 617 707 : 27,496 
Miquelon and St. Pierre 500 4, 697 508 444 
West Indles: 
British: 
Barbados.... oL AA E, %oð- 8 
Jamaiea. ..... cc. cs... 48, 890 32, 465 3, 360 30, 274 12, 584 
Leeward and Windward.......|........ Lo lc o 11, 06000 
Trinidad and Tobago at 57,675 33, 502 11,184 11, 974 18, 774 
Other British...._......-.-...-- Al vues S ((K 5 
e A a 2 be 76, 471 56, 907 73, 021 64, 808 38, 339 
Dominican Republic. ............. 1 17 75 
195 J ĩ ͤ KK 1. 910 9, 330 8, 940 5, 467 6, 526 
¡A 88 15 15 
N Sher lands Antilles 2, 004 137 80 176 50 
Total North America...........- 26, 218,192 | 16, 246, 092 | 23,118, 681 | 22,961,098 | 21,068, 245 
South America: 
Argentina_........ ......... .... ......- 826, 750 30, 625 97,343 | 1,632,480 1, 073, 938 
n cas 511 15, 288 11,101 2, 810 3, 763 
Brazil A EE 959, 323 681,838 | 1,055,305 | 1,026, 952 875, 507 
¡04 AA cd zd DA dee 27, 034 29, 472 97, 101 219, 496 230, 943 
Se Peer 3, 875 2, 510 3, 008 2, 590 3, 615 
Urugunagsgn¶n¶s ida 48, 705 68, 628 39,168 128, 370 
Other South America. 321 47 3, 505 
Total South America 1, 867, 074 818,682 | 1,303,073 | 3,016, 203 2, 280, 112 
Europe: l 
Austria 58, 447 AN acc 929, 356 720, 804 
Belglum- Luxembourg 630, 60G 50,352 1, 495, 110 711, 519 
e EE 52, 098 |... . A 1, 075, 809 953, 273 
Finland... ok oe ce ieee pened 6273 OA 48,107 8 204, 693 
France.................-.-.....-.-.-.- 8, 459, 268 | 3, 639, 516 10,944 | 4,305, 301 3, 169, 758 
Gerẽma nas? 70,777 |--.--------- 31,333 | 6,047,167 | 27,182, 086 
lll WEE ENEE 21, 743 587 , 
E A ß 62; 830) A A y A EE 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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TABLE 57.—Bituminous coal exported from the United States, 1948-52, by 
countries, in net tons '—Continued 


U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Europe—Continued 
colada ope WEE, E EEN 4,865 XT 
Fein. ¾ - 2 2.249 WEE 10, 827 681, 679 220, 228 
EE 4, 696,415 | 3,912,139 114, 578 | 5, 085, 519 3, 158, 088 
Netherland 770, 761 310, 961 ,629 | 3, 368, 526 2, 077, 716 
INOEWOY am MT AMA IA 5, 643 991, 523 173, 480 
Ke EE 257, 230 184, 275 26, 378 189, 286 27, 265 
SPAM cee ⁰H hw oe eet 20. 11? AAA DEE 14, 800 , 164 
r a  a 587, 322 437,012 140, 882 942, 039 798, 476 
Switzerland___ 420, 621 186, 655 195,975 | 1,062, 053 647, 952 
United Kingdom......................].-..........]. ccoo 103, 579 , 302, 260 216, 366 
Fh ↄ ͤ ͥ¶ͥ⁰yd d Race y WEE 106, 301 
Other Europe--........ .. .. .. ...... . 1... . . . vesc 11,226 EE 118, 395 49, 
Total Europe.......................- 16,092, 771 | 8, 681, 784 793, 970 | 27, 925, 493 |: 20, 672, 221 
. — k — 
Asia: 
EE 40, 078 40,002 IMA AA ee hh 
o E E, RE EAS 13, 803 8, 255 
NA 8 688, 77€ | 1,355, 102 147, 218 | 3 1, 564, 472 2, 785, 313 
IA AAA 32, 376 A PA 310, 945 255, 740 
Other AA RE reor e XAR ; 10 25 20 3, 076 
Total EE 765,164 | 1,395,114 147, 243 | 3 1, 889, 240 3, 052, 384 
Africa: 
e esI A sep DRE UD UE 556, 686 265, 576 68, 211 401, 502 192, 942 
A AAA APA |... . IE 82, 242 105, 245 
Canary Islands 2,082 |...........- 6, 193 66, 452 16, 271 
raj ist os 27,596 |...........- 3, 557 106, 212 21,870 
French Cameroon. ...................- 17, 206 20740 EA ⅛ o A 
French Equatorial Africa 10, 827 E y ai RA x EES? 
French Morocco.......-....----------- 169, 551 127, 493 EE 76, 574 18, 369 
French West Africa. .................- 132, 668 o ----- 80, 217 , 525 
EUA ARCA, AS 8 10, 362 74, 859 
Madagascar..............-.----------- 10, 918 z EE VE 
Malers ah,, BN EE 8, 886 4, 046 
Spanish Africa, n. e. . 111; RECUERDE, DEE, 8 
o EE, 8 9, 291 27, 470 107, 823 49, 383 
Other nie é 10, 725 6 27, 956 24, 551 
Total AfricaU— 2-2 960, 740 611, 751 105, 436 918, 316 541, 061 
Senn 8 26, 192 58% ee 11, 197 29, 127 
Grand total........................- 45, 930, 133 | 27, 842, 056 | 25, 468, 403 |? 56,721, 547 47, 643, 150 


1 Amounts stated do not include fuel or bunker coal loaded on vessels engaged in foreign trade, which 
aggregated 1,057,118 tons in 1948, 874,029 tons in 1949, 717,488 tons in 1950, 908,269 tons in 1951, and 723,372 


tons in 1952. 
3 West Germany. 
š Revised figure. 
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TABLE 58.—Bituminous coal exported from the United States, 1948-52, by 
customs districts, in net tons 


(U. 8. Department of Commerce] 
Customs district 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
North Atlantic: 
Maine and New Hampshire. .......... 586 6, 276 4, 208 3, 629 6, 456 
Massachusetts %% 68 | 30]............]...........- 
New d d EEN 23, 788 7, 196 1, 204 4, 169 59 
Philadelphia 453, 540 32, 150 22, 217 356, 978 390, 073 
Rhode el.,... x 0ͤ x EE 723 
South Atlantic: 
Georgia ß E 560 49 |... ke 176 
Maryland Sie 3, 471, 674 | 1,336, 249 837,153 | 3, 861, 883 2, 981, 228 
South Carolina........................ 54, 450 646, 454 | P + 344, 351 
iii ERR Each eens 13,827,771 | 10,061,387 | 2,104,393 | 28, 742, 863 | 22, 563, 456 
Gulf coast 
A ee 330, 455 3. 501 4, 618 562 588 
A et Eeer 617, 042 26, 388 66, 874 193, 143 126, 975 
New Orleans.........................- , 968 1, 569 1, 545 1, 462 3, 382 
Sabine EE, eee ees eee AAA 10 377 
Mexican border: 
EEN A . 88 273 265 399 308 164 
AR 1, 138 1,317 211 488 27, 266 
Pacific coast 
Los Angeles NA E 10, 065 20, 496 
RI E 10,8222 325 115, 552 
San Diego. oce eer oc . . .........-.- 125 10 157 77 
San Francisco ꝛꝛ 69 115 62 830 : 5 
Washington. 134, 461 37, 920 6, 112 118, 800 224, 670 
Northern border 
n e dene quad Md Cis 1, 103, 124 744, 288 979, 624 | 1,036, 728 853, 663 
Chicago- EE 1, 633, 134 711, 818 442, 569 925, 479 1, 192, 503 
Dall 8 36, 373 50, 210 36, 728 36, 559 43, 283 
Duluth and Superior 340, 995 204, 062 207, 212 350, 332 354, 055 
Menn 8 3,127,640 | 2,245,509 | 3,662,662 | 3, 572, 549 3, 033, 863 
Montana and Idaho................... 723 1, 284 814 1, 637 2 
Go‚o‚o‚ ð ͤ K JS ES que 13,314,027 | 8,763,909 | 12, 456, 669 11, 551,859 | 11,057, 815 
Rochester .. . . ... ...-- 3, 465,712 | 1,798,570 | 3,068,678 | 3, 160, 056 94, 845 
St. Lawrence 2, 815, 519 | 1,473,762 | 2,062, 946 | 2,126, 249 1, 959, 833 
Gl AAA AA 5, 041 1, 575 1, 044 1, 388 1, 762 
Iseonsin. A A A AN AA 200 |-.---------- 
Miscellaneous 
/ a 283 10 src acc 5 9 
O AAA E d A 40 1-_.. 
Minpnesota..........-. %%% ⁵⁵¼“uLVꝛ EOE EL a 8 
n ß ñ . E 1, 1938 — 
Futon ill AA E 1! 8 
l/» EE 2 45,930, 133 2 27,842, 056 | 25, 468, 403 |! 56,721, 547 | 47, 643, 150 
1 Revised figure 


2 Includes 434 ,070 tons in 1948, and 277,555 tons in 1949, representing shipments on vessels operated bv the 
United States Army or Navy. 


TABLE 59.—Shipments of bituminous coal to possessions and other areas admin- 
istered by the United States, 1950-52 1 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


1950 1951 1952 
Territory EE 
Net tons] Value | Nettons| Value | Net tons | Value 
QGüam WEE . ]˙ m E ee E 2 $400 
Puerto N99»... ..... ...- 6,007 | $58, 142 28,577 | 2 $93, 767 11, 459 153, 138 
Virgin Islands 19, 473 | 174,883 24,224 | 2 40, 538 10, 515 101, 272 


e 1 Effective August 1951 shipments of bituminous coal to possessions and other areas administered by the 
de e not separately classified; data for 1951 and 1952 cover coal and related fuels.“ 
v figures. 
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- WORLD PRODUCTION 


World production of anthracite and bituminous coal amounted to ' 
1,549 million metric tons in 1952 and that of lignite amounted to 383 
million tons—a total of 1,932 million tons. Total coal output in 
1952, including lignite, was 9 million metric tons over that of 1951. 
Of the total world coal output, 71 percent was produced in 4 countries— 
the United States, Russia, Germany, and the United Kingdom. 
The United States supplied 460 million metric tons (bituminous, 
anthracite, and lignite), or 24 percent of the world output, in 1952. 

Most coal-producing countries in Europe enjoyed increased pro- 
duction during 1952; however, consumption requirements of the 
principal coal-producing countries on the European Continent ex- 
ceeded available supplies. 

Although world production of anthracite, bituminous coal, and 
lignite increased in 1952, the European output was not adequate to 
meet requirements, and imports from the United States made up a 
large part of the deficit. 


TABLE 60.—World production of bituminous coal, anthracite, and lignite, 
1948-52, by countries, in thousands of metric tons ! 


[Compiled by Pauline Roberts and Berenice R. Mitchell] 


North America: 


Canada: 
Ae E WEE 15, 296 15, 648 15. 364 14, 845 14, 057 
Il ⁰A. 8 1, 442 1, 697 1. 999 2, 017 1, 890 
Greenland: Bituminou LL. 7 9 7 8 7 
Mexico: Bituminous Lc c c crc 1, 057 1, 075 912 1,119 1,317 
United States: 
Anthracite (Pennsylvania). ................- 51, 836 38, 738 39, 986 38, 709 36, 816 
Bühne.. 8 541, 072 391, 420 465, 330 | 481,144 420, 771 
bignitg EE EE 2, 799 2, 805 3, 057 2, 986 2, 737 
South America: 
Argentina: Bituminou see 17 18 26 37 109 
Brazil: Bituminous (including lignite)........... 2, 025 2, 129 1, 959 1, 963 1, 961 
Chile: B itumlnou ns 2, 271 2, 141 2, 181 2, 211 2, 417 
Colombia: Bituminous 2ʒ2ʒ 2. 900 1, 015 1. 200 1. 350 1, 300 
Peru: Bituminous and anthracite g- 189 170 196 186 
Venezuela: Bituminous s n l.... 21 24 25 28 25 
Europe: 
Albania: Lignite 22. 16 16 16 16 16 
Austria: N 
B ituminouGnn s 181 183 183 196 190 
III! y 3, 338 3, 816 4, 308 4, 989 5, 179 
oum: Bituminous and anthracite............ 26, 691 27, 854 27, 304 29, 651 30, 384 
ulgaria: 
eats EAS KV š 27 27 30 85 35 
Leit a bea $99) 5682 eij 6,200 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bfümmpoa ss esni 17, 746 17, 003 18, 456 18, 300 20, 100 
FF ⁰»b ĩ² . caló 23, 589 26, 526 27, 506 31. 000 3 32, 500 
F Din 2, 347 1, 600 770 1, 582 1, 236 
rance: 
Bituminous and anthracite. ................. 43, 291 51,199 50, 843 52, 968 55, 365 
ß A ON 1, 838 1,845 1, 686 2, 004 1, 990 
Germany: 
Bituminous and anthracite: 
East German 2, 848 3, 019 2, 807 3, 417 3, 525 
f MOS German) 2. 88,416 | 104,808 | 110,756 | 118,920 123, 278 
gnite: ; 
East German 110,900 | 124,000 | 137,300 | 158,700 172, 900 
West (Germany... 64, 860 72, 204 75, 840 83, 124 83, 366 
Greece: Lignite n 126 176 163 191 
Hungary: 
BituminotUs$. 2.2. eebe ], 238 1, 380 1, 400 1, 600 \ 18, 800 
Lignite ae e ee ci 8 9, 377 10, 438 11, 850 14, 000 : 
Ireland: Bituminous and anthracite 172 129 172 177 182 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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TABLE 60.—World production of bituminous coal, anthracite, and lignite, 
1948-52, by countries, in thousands of metric tons '—Continued 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
map c onHnued 
ee and anthracite.................. 973 1,104 1,031 1,167 1, 090 
Fl udgn 901 863 781 861 839 
Netherlands: 
BIUMINOÓS Lis es 11, 032 11,705 12, 247 12, 421 12, 532 
Li nite c 279 205 194 219 235 
Poland: 
Bituminous. na 70, 262 74, 081 78, 001 81, 992 84, 437 
Lee EN e ncs dzdic cud 5,010 4, 621 4, 837 4, 591 3 5, 495 
Portugal: 
Bituminous and anthracite. ................. 387 443 426 418 442 
A EE 103 111 95 83 77 
Rumania: 
Bituminous and anthracite. ................. 200 230 300 400 420 
¡A EE 2, 631 2,576 2, 900 3, 440 3, 480 
ENEE 12, 567 14, 262 15, 091 16, 128 16, 235 
Spain: 
Rn and anthracite.................. 10, 627 10, 832 11,118 11, 553 12, 264 
Ill! ⁰⁵⁰-. ⁵ ee eas 1, 400 1, 332 1,316 1, 497 1, 600 
Svalbard i 
Bituminous 4... 22.2222. 516 581 551 719 703 
Sweden: Dituminous 2. 374 317 309 276 336 
dd il à " ; 
tuminous and anthracite_.....-.....-....- 10 
Elli é 30 25 30 2 { (8) 
U.8.S. R.: 
Bituminous and anthracite 2 170,000 | 201,000 | 224,000 | 239,000 256. 000 
gane aa an o eea E a 35, 000 35, 000 40, 000 42, 000 45, 000 
United Kingdom: Great Britain: Bituminous 
and antbraclte & && 212,755 | 218,570 | 219,796 | 226, 464 230, 121 
Northern Ireland: 
Bituminous......... . ............. 8 1 1 1 1 1 
Be CE HE VE A NE 
Yugoslavia: 
Burn ðZ ............-.- 972 1.275 1, 154 992 1,911 
neee EES 9, 751 10, 833 11, 712 11, 050 11, 087 
Afghanistan: Bituminous. . ..................... 315 5 9 13 12 
China: Bituminous, anthracite, and lign ite : 18,000 | 216,000 37, 000 43, 250 $ 51,000 
India: Bituminou sss 30, 608 32, 204 32, 826 34, 983 36, 804 
Indochina: Bituminous and anthraci'e.......... 359 376 502 645 835 
Indonesia: Bituminous.......................... 6 537 662 804 865 959 
15 Bitum nous 2150 7170 27 200 27 200 170 
apan: 
Bituminous and an'thracite.................. 33,720 37, 968 38, 461 43, 320 43, 356 
¡A EA NS 2, 552 2, 088 1, 284 1, 403 1, 536 
Korea: 
North Korea: 
Anthracite 2: is 1, 500 1, 500 1, 500 1, 000 750 
E AAA 8 1, 600 1, 600 500 500 400 
South Korea: 
Anthraei rie 799 981 564 112 577 
III/ —VTPCT—WG—W— 8 68 63 28 (5) (3) 
Malaya: Bituminous . . ........ ....... 381 393 422 389 320 
Pakistan: Bituminous. ......................... 245 337 444 513 609 
Philippines: Bituminous 88 123 159 151 139 
Paidos (Formosa): Bituminous................. 1, 629 1, 649 1, 402 1, 657 2, 286 
ey: 
Bümmoun s eet 4, 023 4, 182 4, 361 4, 730 4, 846 
ET ORDRE NINE asas 1, 010 1, 272 1, 204 1, 255 1,375 
U. $. 8. R., including Sakhalin, southern: 
Bituminous EE (8) (8) (8) (8) (3) 
Al ria: Bituminous and anthracite............. 226 265 258 247 269 
Belgian Congo: Bituminous and anthracite..... 117 152 160 219 253 
French Morocco: Anthracite 290 341 368 394 460 
Madagascar: Bituminous. -~ ....................- (5) (5) 2. 5 4 
Mozambique: Bituminous.....................- 9 13 56 78 130 
Nigeria: Bituminous. ss 618 559 593 559 590 
Southern Rhodesia: Bituminous. ............... 1, 695 1, 918 2, 128 2, 300 2, 559 
Tunisia: eee. ee 711 47 41 8 (5) 
Union of South Africa: Bituminous. ............ 24, 017 25, 496 26, 473 26, 632 23, 064 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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TABLE 60.—World production of bituminous coal, anthracite, and lignite, 
1948-52, by countries, in thousands of metric tons '—Continued 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Oceania: 
Australia: 
Bitummouss 15, 018 14, 332 16, 795 17, 891 19, 734 
¡o ¿Ou Qu. 2 O. ce 6, 800 7, 494 7, 445 7, 962 8, 234 
New Zealand: 
Bituminous and anthracite.................. 968 952 936 689 890 
Lignite TC A ee 1, 853 1, 907 1,777 1, 786 1, 892 
Other countries (estimate) — 100 100 100 100 100 
Total all bat GE 1, 715, 000 11, 656, 000 |1, 814, 000 |1, 923, 000 | 1, 932, 000 
Lignite (total of items shown aboveꝛꝛꝛ 293,000 ` 315,000 | 339,000 | 377,000 383, 000 


— n [|j—  - —A—Eunkñç.üQ  — ——— | ————,"p. | —->——l 
2 — . — | L————————M——L———————— 


Bituminous coal and anthracite (by subtraction) . . I, 422, 000 , 341, 000 |1, 475, 000 |1, 546,000 | 1, 549, 000 


I peas incorporates a number of revisions of data published in previous Coal chapters. 

st e. 

3 Planned production. 

4 Includes the following quantities, in thousands of metric tons, produced in U. 8. 8. R.-controlled mines: 
ne EEN 1949: 125; 1950: 187; 1951: 249; and 1952: 250 (estimate). 

egligible. 

¢ Excludes production of Ombilin mines in Sumatra. 

? Year ended Mar. 20 of year following that stated. 

$ Output from U. 8. 8. R. in Asia included with U. 8. 8. R. in Europe. 


Coal—Pennsylvania Anthracite 
By J. A. Corgan, Marian l. Cooke, and J. A. Vaughan 


4 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


RODUCTION of Pennsylvania anthracite in 1952 was 40.6 mil- 
lion net tons, 5 percent less than in 1951 and the lowest annual 
output since 1886. The year was marked by declines in the over- 

all demand for anthracite in all major markets except Canada, which 
increased imports 3 percent over 1951. As the direct result of a 
material improvement in the fuel supply in Western Europe, total 
exports of anthracite slumped 23 percent from 1951. Competition 
from natural gas and fuel oil for space heating, mild weather in the 
principal anthracite marketing areas, and drastic curtailment of 
European purchases led to & generally slack demand for the domestic 
sizes (Pea and larger). Consequently, domestic sizes comprised only 
55 percent of breaker shipments compared with 58 percent in 1951. 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the Pennsylvania anthracite industry, 1948-52 


1948 1949 1950 1951 ! 1952 ! 
Production: 
Loaded at mines for shipment outside 
producing region: 
Breakers net tons. 17, 816, 627 35,653,628) 37, 658, 864] 36, 204, 268| 33, 807, 596 
Wasberieng do.... 1,725,124| 1,380,115 882, 541 923, 610 1, 309, 061 
Desgs seed do- 941, 441 655, 753 488, 739 379, 460 310, 964 
Sold to local trade and used by em- 
ployees.................... net tons. 4, 795, 721] 3, 848, 420  3,930,889| 4, 125, 495 4,228,430 


ee 
Used at collieries for power and heat 
net tons. 1,861,035) 1,163,808) 1,115,670} 1, 037, 164 926, 507 


Total production.............. do. . 57,139,948, 42, 701, 724 44, 076, 703] 42,669,997! 40, 582, 558 
Value at breaker, washery, or dredge...... $467, 051, 800 $358, 008, 451 8392, 398, 0068405, 817, 963 $379, 714, 076 
Average sales realization per net ton on 

breaker shipments to points outside pro- 


ducing region: 
UN AAA ÓN $11.05 $11.39 $11. 94 $13. 19 $13.07 
Ins TTD $4. 90 $5. 05 $5. 25 $5. 48 $5. 78 
Total all sizes....-------------------- $8. 67 $8. 90 $9. 34 $9. 94 $9. 81 
Percent of total breaker shipments to 
points outside producing region: 
` RT EE 61.3 60. 6 61.1 57.8 55.3 
DUCA e o L mj ⁊ ß . E 38.7 39.4 38.9 42,2 44.7 
Producers’ stocks at end of year 2. net tons. 963, 839 975, 457 1, 268, 300 982, 396 1,708, 887 
Exports She cedo pde do.. 6, 675, 914 4, 942, 670 3,891,569] 45,955, 5351 4,592,060 
Imports ꝶꝶZ½u i do 9455. 18, 289 26, 812 29, 370 
Consumption (apparent) do....| 50,200,000| 37,700,000| 39,900,000| 37, 000, 000] 35, 300, 000 
Average number of days worked 265 195 211 208 1 
Average number of men employed - 76, 215 15,377 72, 624 68, 995 65, 923 
Output per man per day net tons 2.81 2. 87 2.83 2. 97 3. 06 
Output per man per year do.... 745 560 597 618 615 
Quantity cut by machines do.... 1, 016, 757 557, 599 611, 734 496, 085 386, 128 
Quantity mined by stripping....... do....| 13,352,874| 10,370,808| 11,833,934| 11,135,990| 10,696, 705 
Quantity loaded by machines under- 
/ A eeh net tons ] 15,742,368, 11, 858, 088 12, 335, 650 10, 847, 787 10, 034, 464 
Distribution: 
Total receipts in New England 5 do. .] 4, 862, 834 3. 445, 543| 3, 677, 7388 3, 174. 473 2,887,640 
Exports to Canada 333. do ...| 44, 933, 593 4 3, 583, 297 3, 798, 285 3, 484, 800 3, 606, 618 


Loaded into vessels at Lake Erie $ 
net tons] 1,125,050 611, 888 611, 409 460, 776 478, 534 
Receipts at Duluth-Superior 7. do 538, 992 271, 854 297, 814 4 156, 917 226, 956 


1 Figures for 1951-52 are not strictly comparable with those for previous years. See Production and Em- 
ployment sections, Minerals Yearbook, 1951. 

2 Anthracite Committee. 3U.S. Department of Commerce. 4 Revised figure. 
Pe ee of Massachusetts, Division on the Necessaries of Life; and Association of American 

ailroads. 


6 Ore and Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio. 7 U. S. Engineer Office, Duluth, Minn. 


1 All tonnage figures in this chapter are expressed in net tons of 2.000 pounds unless otherwise stated. 
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Despite increases in ceiling prices granted by the Office of Price: 
Stabilization, the average realization on domestic sizes declined 14 
cents per ton on breaker shipments. Steam sizes (Buckwheat No. 1 
and smaller), which accounted for 45 percent of breaker shipments. 
(3 percent more than in 1951) however increased 28 cents per ton and 
remained in such strong demand during the year that the market. 
undoubtedly would have absorbed substantially more had the coal 
been available. 

The decreased production was not consistent in all types of anthra- 
cite mining. The largest tonnage decline was in underground out- 
put, which fell from 62 percent of the 1951 total production to 61 
percent in 1952. Output from culm banks increased from 11 percent 
of total production in 1951 to 12 percent in 1952 and represented the 
highest tonnage output attained since 1948, because of the increasing 
demand for the smaller industrial sizes. The overall gain in c 
bank production was attributable to increases in the Lehigh and Wyo- 
ming regions, which more than offset the decline in production in the 
Schuylkill region. Tonnage from strip pits declined but comprised 
26 percent of total production, the same as in 1951, and accounted 
for 30 percent of the fresh-mined output, the highest percentage on 
record. Of the total strip-pit production, 56 percent was mined in 
the Schuylkill region, 24 percent in the Wyoming, and 20 percent in 
the Lehigh. Output from dredges operating in the Lehigh, Schuyl- 
kill, and Susquehanna Rivers and their tributaries again dropped 
sharply, reaching the lowest point since World War I. Production 
from dredging will eventually cease, as little coal is now entering 
streams because of improved preparation methods. A Pennsylvania 
law, which prohibits new operations from placmg untreated breaker 
wastes into surface streams, has also been effective in reducing 
stream pollution. 

Output per man per day increased from 2.97 tons in 1951 to 3.06 
tons in 1952, the highest attained in the history of the industry, 
principally because of the efforts of the producing companies to 
reduce costs by expanding output from strip pits and culm banks 
where the productivity rate is higher than in underground operations. 
The Schuylkill region again led in total output because of its large 
production of strip and culm-bank coal. The percentage of under- 
ground production loaded mechanically was the same as in 1951 (41 
percent). The Wyoming region remained in first place in under- 
ground production and in quantity of mechanically loaded coal be- 
cause its relatively flat coal seams are more adaptable to mechanical 
loading than are the steeply pitching seams of the Lehigh and Schuyl- 


kill regions. 
SCOPE OF REPORT 


About 98 percent of the data in this chapter are submitted volun- 
tarily to the Bureau of Mines by producers of Pennsylvania anthracite. 
However, free use has been made of relevant statistics released by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Mines, the Anthracite Institute, the 
Anthracite Committee, the Association of American Railroads, 
coal-trade sources, and other Government agencies. Although each 
contributing source has been acknowledged in tabular footnotes or by 
text references, the Bureau of Mines would like again to express its 
appreciation of their continued support and cooperation. 
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Pennsylvania anthracite is marketed as a cleaned and sized product; 
‘therefore, all tonnage figures shown refer only to commercial coal and 
not to run-of-mine material. The statistical tables in this chapter 
were designed to incorporate, where feasible, data for 1952 and for 
several preceding years. 

The anthracite fields are in the following counties of northeastern 
Pennsylvania: Carbon, Columbia, Dauphin, Lackawanna, Luzerne, 
Northumberland, Schuylkill, Susquehanna, and Wayne, and this 
ares is generally referred to as the region or as the producing region. 

The producing fields are divided into three trade regions, the 
Wyoming, Lehi 2h. and Schuylkill, a regional division also recognized 
by the United Mine Workers of America in its organizational struc- 
ture. UMWA District No. 1 embraces the Wyoming region, District 
7 the Lehigh region, and District 9 the Schuylkill region. The area 
is also broken down by fields as the Northern, Eastern Middle, Western 
Middle, and Southern. The Wyoming region coincides with the 
Northern field. The Lehigh region is composed of the Eastern Middle 
‘field and that part of the Southern field lying east of Tamaqua (known 
as the Panther Creek Valley). The Schuylkill region includes the 
Western Middle field and that part of the Southern field west of 
‘Tamaqua. The total land area is about 484 square miles; the Northern 
‘field covers about 176 square miles, the Eastern Middle 33, the Western 
Middle 94, and the Southern about 181. On the basis of minable 
reserves, the Southern field ranks first, followed in descending order 
by the Western Middle, Northern, and Eastern Middle. 

As the field boundaries conform more closely to actual geologic 
conditions, which so largely influence mining methods and costs of 
operation, tbe field classification is used most extensively in technical 
and research activities, whereas the regional classification is generally 
used in coal-trade circles. Therefore, to satisfy requirements of in- 
dividual readers for data in terms of political subdivisions or trade 
‘usage, or by actual physical features, most of the statistical data in 
the chapter are presented by counties, regions, and fields. 

Anthracite Institute.—The Anthracite Institute, in cooperation 
with the manufacturers of anthracite-burning equipment, presented 
displays and exhibits at manv home and farm shows and expositions 
during 1952 as part of its publicity activities. Institute representatives 
appeared as witnesses before congressional committees and Federal 
and State agencies on matters involving the welfare or interest of the 
industry and offered advice and technical assistance to municipal 
officials and civic bodies concerned with the promulgation, improve- 
ment, or enforcement of antismoke ordinances. The field representa- 
tives also continued to contact military officials, Government agencies, 
school boards, architects, builders, etc., in an effort to further the use 
of anthracite. 

Greater emphasis was placed on basic research and equipment de- 
velopment in the institute’s research laboratory during 1952. Re- 
search projects were conducted on a cooperative basis with Pennsyl- 
vania State College, the Federal Bureau of Mines laboratory at Schuyl- 
kill Haven, Pa., the State of North Carolina, and private industry 
(see Technology part of this chapter). 

Labor Relations.—There were no serious work suspensions in the 
anthracite industry in 1952, although a “memorial period" was ob- 
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served by the mine workers from August 23 until September 2. A new 
contract was signed by the anthracite operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America, effective November 16, 1952. An interim agree- 
ment reached on October 1, which increased the royalty payment for 
the Health and Welfare Fund of the UMWA from 30 to 50 cents per 
net ton of commercial production, was incorporated into the contract. 
Although the Wage Stabilization Board approved a wage increase for 
bituminous miners in an amount less than that negotiated by the 
bituminous operators and the UMWA, the President of the United 
States instructed the Board in early December 1952 to authorize the 
full amount of the increase called for in the bituminous contract. As 
the anthracite agreement stipulated an increase in wages for anthracite 
miners commensurate with any subsequently granted in the bitumi- 
nous industry, the anthracite contract provided an increase of $1.90 
per day distributed over the entire rate structure, including the con- 
tract rates. Termination date of the agreement was set for September 
30, 1953, with each party signatory thereto having the right to termi- 
nate on that date by giving 60 days prior notice. 


TABLE 4.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced, 1948-52, by field and type of 
plant, in net tons 


[The figures of breaker product include a certain quantity of culm-bank coal, which amounted to 3,337,554 


tons in 1952] 
Field and type of plant 1948 1949 1950 1951 1 1952 1 
Eastern Middle: | 
Breaker”nss AN seele 4, 467,628 | 3,379,672 | 3,094,587 | 3,063,131 2,615, 151 
Washeries_-.-.--.....-.-.--------------- 298, 601 238, 532 195, 387 243, 744 330, 354 
Total Eastern Middle 4, 766, 229 | 3,618,204 | 3,289,974 | 3, 306, 875 2, 945, 505 
Western Middle: 
BIOBK6I8... ß 12, 405,178 | 9,636, 954 | 10, 755, 416 | 12,371,387 | 11, 720, 646 
Washerles............................- 240, 157 135,00 — 11, 709 62, 447 
DIO LOS canos 311, 183 246, 905 197, 812 122, 732 62, 696 
Total Western Middle............... 12, 956, 518 | 10,019, 529 | 10, 953, 228 | 12, 505, 828 11, 845, 789 
Southern: 
Bek ⁵³ 8 11, 622, 538 8,776,671 | 8,660,440 | 8, 245, 800 8, 102, 147 
Washeries____ s 496, 194 484, 595 439, 934 556, 142 876, 982 
Deagsssss ⁵³ 8 664, 350 603, 217 406, 002 431, 836 i 
Total Southern 12, 783, 082 | 9,864,483 | 9, 506,376 | 9, 233, 778 9, 283, 372 
Northern 
BreakerS._ A A A 25, 839, 648 | 18, 579, 955 | 19, 930, 556 | 17,366, 517 | 16, 318, 695 
Washerles. tier geeiert ca 719, 676 584, 463 354, 129 221, 237 160, 027 
Dredc es e 12, 471 15, 000 15, 750 7, 000 5, 115 
Total Northernn nn 26, 571, 795 | 19, 179, 418 | 20,300, 435 | 17,594, 754 | 16, 483, 837 
'Total, excluding Sullivan County: 
Breakers... eeu recep ee 54, 334, 992 | 40, 378, 252 | 42, 440, 999 | 41,046,835 | 38, 756, 639 
Was herleS.....oooocooccoommmcccccanoo-- 1,754,628 | 1, 443, 260 989, 450 | 1,032, 832 1, 429, 810 
Dr0d AA 988, 004 865, 122 619, 54 561, 568 372, 054 


Total, excluding Sullivan County.. 57,077,624 | 42, 681,634 | 44,050, 013 | 42,641, 235 | 40, 558, 503 


Sullivan County: 1 
Breakers I 62, 324 20, 090 26, 690 28, 762 24, 055 


— | — | ee ͤ ä— — | EN 
< € Ü PM |  . O | —— ——— ÜW 


Grand tet... 57, 139, 948 | 42, 701, 724 | 44,076, 703 | 42,669,997 | 40, 582, 558 


1 See footnote 1, table 1. 

2 For purposes of historical comparison and statistical convenience, the mines of Sullivan County are 
grouped with the Pennsylvania anthracite region, although the product is classified as semianthracite 
according to the American Society for Testing Materials Tentative Standard. 
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PRODUCTION 


The output of 40.6 million net tons of Pennsylvania anthracite in 
1952 includes coal produced from deep mines, strip pits, and culm 
banks and by dredges operating in the Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Sus- 
quehanna Rivers and their tributaries, as well as a small tonnage 
(24,055 tons) of semianthracite produced in the Bernice Basin, 
Sullivan County. For production and shipment data by fields, re- 
gions, and counties see tables 4 to 9. Tables 10 and 11 show percent- 
ages of various sizes in relation to total breaker production by region. 


TABLE 5.—Pennsylvania anthracite shipped outside producing region, sold 
locally, and used as colliery fuel in 1952, by regions 


eee ` Local sales Colliery fuel Total 
Region and type of 
pent Net Net Net 
e e e 
tons Value ! tons Value tons Value ! 
Lehigh: | 
Breakers......... 5, 668, 789/$53, 439, 427| 408, 533¡$4, 318, 556| 133, 358| $978, 829| 6, 210, 680/$58, 736, 812 
Washerles........ 353, 0141) , EA AO PS 383,014| 1, 257, 384 
Dred ges 17, 402 7 /?ẽ .. ³ð2AA y VE 17, 402 53, 123 
Total Lehigh...| 6,069, 205 54. 749, 934 408, 533| 4, 318, 5560 133,358] 978, 829| 6. 611, 096 60, 047, 319 
Schuylkill: 
Breakers 14, 904, 729/131, 238, 7541, 166, 11710, 014, 652 156,418] 504, 361/16, 227, 264 141, 757, 767 
Washeries.......- 848, 928 2,986, 36, 743 160, 754 1, 098 1.849 886, 769] 3, 149, 159 
Dredges.........- 288, 447 848,030| 59,090 186,723 2, 000 4, 000  349,537| 1,038,753 


—— | — | —r[waOsa . | em —ÁÓ | ————— —m—à—ñ— 


Total Schuylkill.|16, 042, 104/135, 073, 3401, 261, 950/10, 362, 129! 159, 516| 510, 210/17, 463, 570145, 945, 679 


——— — KO | | ——————M | ————Ó—— — | —MM | ———— 
—, — —— j — | — | ———M—  — 


Breakers ees 13, 216, 627|146, 942, 90102, 468, 435/23, 206, 752| 633, 633/2, 712, 458116, 318, 695/172, 862, 111 
Washeries........ 71,119 319, 921 82, 908 314, 871 160, 027 634, 792 
Dred ges 5, 115 ) é 6, 115 17, 902 
Total Wyoming. 13, 298, 861/147, 280, 7242. 551, 343123, 521, 623 633, 6332, 712, 458/16, 483, 837 173, 514, 805 
Total, excluding 
Sullivan County: i 
Breakers......... 33, 790, 145/331, 621, 082,4, 043, 085,37, 539, 960; 923, 4094. 195, 648/38, 756, 639/373, 356, 690 
Washeries........ 1,309,061, 4,563,861, 119,651 475, 625 1, 098 1,849, 1,429,810| 5,041,335 
Dredges.......... 310, 964 919,055, 59.090 186. 723 2, 000 4. 000 372, 054 1, 109, 778 
Total- 35, 410, 170/337, 103, 99804, 221, 826038, 202, 308] 926, 507/4, 201, 497 40, 558, 503 379. 507, 803 
Sullivan County: . 
Breakers 17, 451 137, 169 6, 604 69, 0 % — 24, 055 206, 273 
Grand total: 
AA oar 2 35, 427, 6210337, 241, 167/4, 228, 430¡38, 271, 412] 926, 5074, 201, 497 40. 582, 558/379, 714, 076 
1951_.-.-.. . ... . .-- 37, 507, 338/363. 756. 344|4, 125, 495,37, 535, 0711, 037, 16414, 526, 548042, 669, 997/405, 817, 963 
Change percent....... — 5. 5 —7. 3 ＋2. 5 +2.0 —10.7 —7.2 —4. 9 —6. 4 


1 Value given for shipments is value at which coal left possession of producing company and does not 
include margins of separately incorporated sales companies. 
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Breakers and Washeries.—Anthracite mine-run consists of material 
ranging in size from dust to massive peices and contains varying 
‘amounts of impurities such as dirt, slate, rock, bone coal, and foreign 
bodies of wood or metal, all of which either must be removed or reduced 
to the limits allowed in the specifications for standard anthracite. As 
Pennsylvania anthracite is marketed only as a cleaned and sized 

roduct, the modern anthracite-preparation plant is equipped with 
facilities for crushing or breaking the larger lumps of coal and for 
‘separating the broken coal into the sizes required by the market. 
Impurities are removed in the preparation plant by cleaning devices 
‘such as jigs, tables, and dense-media separators operating on differ- 
ences in specific gravity between clean coal and refuse. Froth- 
flotation equipment has been installed at several preparation plants 
in recent years to clean the fine-mesh particles. Of the 40.6 million 
tons of anthracite produced in 1952, 38.8 million tons were prepared 
at breakers, the remainder at washeries and dredges. 


"TABLE 6.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced in 1952, classified as fresh-mined, 
culm-bank, and river coal and as breaker, washery, and dredge product, by 
regions, in net tons 


Underground 
Region and type of plant 
dredging 
Mechani- 
cally 
loaded 
Lehigh: 
Breakers. 314,132 | 3,372,567 | 2, 115, 550 408, 431 |.........- 6, 210, 680 
/ DEE EE E 383,014 |.......... 383,014 
Drodges. 2. 10e. ces AE A GE, zen 17, 402 17, 402 
Total Lehigh............. 314, 132 3. 372, 567 2, 115, 550 791, 445 17, 402 6, 611, 096 
Schuylkill: 
Breakers 1,132,365 | 6,570,113 | 6,001,733 | 2,523,053 |.......... 10, 227, 264 
Washeries.....-------------]--- . 1, 8 a8 4,921 |... . 2... 886, 769 
13 EA Me EE, 8 349, 537 349, 537 
Total Schuylkill 1,132,365 | 6,571, 961 6, 001, 733 3, 407, 974 349, 537 17, 463, 570 
Wyoming: d 
Breakers 8, 587, 967 2, 579, 422 406, 07 16, 318, 695 
Nr,... — 160,027 160, 027 
IR AA E A AS EE 5,115 5, 115 
Total Wyomtng.......... 8, 587, 967 2, 579, 422 566, 097 5,115 | 16, 483, 837 
Total, excluding Sullivan a 5 
County: 
Breakers 10, 696, 705 | 3, 337, 5544 38, 756, 639 
Washer ies 1. 88 — 1, 427, 962 1, 429, 810 
Pi oases ss AA ⁰y EE 372, 054 372, 054 
io: WEE 10, 034, 464 | 14, 689, 764 | 10,696,705 | 4, 765.516 | 372,054 | 40, 558. 503 
Sullivan County: Breakers / sede ee, 8 24, 055 
Grand total 10, 034, 464 | 14, 713, 819 | 10,696, 705 | 4,765,516 | 372,054 | 40,582, 558 
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TABLE 7.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced in 1952, classified as fresh-mined, 
culm-bank, and river coal and as breaker, washery, and dredge product, by 


fields, in net tons 


Total 


— —— | —— | — | ett ——— | (asas 


2, 615, 151 
330, 354 


Ss | SS | ES | — yn | | — T 


2, 945, 505 


i a | ee 
——— Kee Oe El ee  — h 


11, 720, 646 
62, 447 
62, 696 


———— | ö— | j. — l — R 


11,845, 789 


— —————  ——-—— . • —äᷓ—ᷓ—ᷓ— . | — FV . 
— —  —— —— —— — ́—q—Ü—  — — 


8. 102, 147 
876, 982 
304, 243 


9, 283, 372 


— | uu | | ——— Y | ————— . 
— | — | |, | — a ea 


16, 318, 695 
160, 027 


— ͤ ſ—œH ꝓ—ãfͤ——— cee | a | ———c 


1, 429, 810 


————— | | eee | ————. n F_ | ee | MÀ 


ree | —— | UU. ————M| ere | TES | —————— 


From mines 
Underground 
Field and type of plant 
Mechani- 
cally 95 8 
loaded 98 
Eastern Middle: 
reakers..................-- 314, 132 | 1,066, 008 
M ³oi d A DEE 
Total Eastern Middle. 314,132 | 1,066,008 
Western Middle: 
Breakers -------0-- 652, 824 4, 610, 191 
Wil ĩðVGſſ A.P(uöb sz s um 
/// GnênmGm ¼•m²mqor ð - ( 8 
Total Western Middle. 652, 824 4, 610, 191 
Southern: 
Breakers 479, 541 | 4, 266, 481 
Washeries____... .. es . . .. . |... ........- 1, 848 
POC EE ß AA ß 
Total Southern 479, 541 | 4,268,329 
Northern: 
Breakers. 8, 587,967 | 4, 745, 236 
W asherles ͥͥ%%]ͤA ͤ AA A 8 
PP œ0(ͥ A wars seat . 8 
Total Northern 8, 587,967 | 4, 745, 236 
Tob excluding Sullivan 
Breakers 10, 034, 464 | 14, 687, 916 
Washrries__.... ... . . . ......1... . .. . 1,848 
pi EEN d A A BEEN 
Dor ĩðͤ dcr 10, 034, 464 | 14, 689, 764 
Sullivan County: Breakers......|............ : 
Grand total.. 10, 034, 464 | 14, 713, 819 


From From 
culm river 
Strip banks dredging 
pits 

1, 141, 468 93. 54343 
330, 354 |.......... 
1, 141, 468 423,897 |.......... 
4, 299, 622 | 2,158,009 |.......... 
62, 447 |.........- 

62, 696 

4, 299, 622 | 2,220, 456 62, 696 
2, 676, 193 679, 932 |.......... 
55 875, 14444444 

304, 243 

2, 676,193 | 1,555,066 | 304, 243 
2, 579, 422 406.070 |___ l 
160,027 |.........- 

5,115 

2, 579, 422 566, 097 6, 115 
10, 696, 705 | 3, 337, 554 |_._........ 
Ee 1, 427,962 |.......... 

72, 054 

10,696, 705 | 4,765,516 | 372,054 

10, 696, 705 | 4,765,516 | 372,054 
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TABLE 9.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced in 1952, by counties 


Shipments outside | sold to local trade | Colliery fuel | Total production 


producing regions 
County 
Net tons] Value! |Nettons| Value Net tons] Value | Net tons] Value! 
Carbon 1, 775, 417815. 712, 853| 31,606! $321,241| 37, 752) $359. 639 1, 844, 775816, 393, 733 
Columbllaa 606. 728 6, 393, 9688 28, 217 306, 826 12,569) 44, 086 647, 514] 6, 744, 880 
Dauphin and Wayne. 29. 665 236. 779 738. 230 391, 2577 .-- 102. 895 628. 036 
Lacka wanna 4, 077, 405] 44, 545, 449| 951, 122) 9, 444, 345| 294, 618|1, 208, 015 5, 323, 145; 55, 197. 809 


Lancaster, Lebanon, 
Northampton, and 


Snyder 2 256, 034 721, 339 10. 053 34, 3000 ——— . 266, 687 755. 639 
Luzerne 11, 258. 222/123, 222, 477 1, 865, 488/16, 952, 172) 411, 1321, 893, 378) 13, 534, 842/142, 068. 027 
Northumberland 5, 140. 424 41, 727.301) 384, 7860 2, 875. 560 25. 688 00,877 5. 550. 898| 44. 663, 828 
Schuylkill............ 12. 265, 675 104, 543. 742) 877,324| 7,876,607| 144,748| 635, 502/13, 287, 747/113, 055, 851 
Sullivan.............. 17, 451 137, 169 6, 604 69,104]... A 24, 055 206, 273 

„„ 35, 427, 6210337, 241, 167,4, 228, 430 38, 271, 412| 926, 5074, 201, 497/40, 582, 558/379, 714, 076 


1 Value given for shipments is value at which coal left possession of producing company and does not 
include margins of serarately incorporated sales companies. 
1? Counties producing dredge coal only. 


TABLE 10.—Sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite shipped from breakers to points 
outside and inside producing region in 1952, by regions, in percent of total 


[Does not include shipments of dredge and washery coal] 


Percent of total shipments 
S Lehigh region Schuylkill region Wyoming region 
ize ARRE EE DE 
Shipred Shipped Shipped 
outside 1 Total | outside pA Total | outside bie Total 
region region region 
Lump ! and Broken 0.3 (2) 0.3 0.2 0. 2 0.2 0.3 1.0 0.4 
OP uoces etek Seege 1.9 0.1 1.8 1.9 .2 1.7 2.4 .2 2.1 
StOVO- ee 19.9 3.3 18.7 16.6 8.6 16.0 28.3 3.2 24.4 
Chestnut................-.. 21.3 22.8 21.4 19. 6 19.1 19. 6 29.8 14.9 27.4 
SEN 7.0 33.0 8.8 7.7 22.3 8.8 7.2 32.3 11.1 
Total domestic. ...... 50.4 59.2 51.0 46.0 50.4 46.3 68. 0 51.6 65.4 
Buckwheat No. 1..........- 13.3 17.1 13.5 14.7 14.5 14.7 14.5 17.7 15.0 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) 7.5 19.2 8.3 9.2 8.8 9.2 7.3 11.6 8.0 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley).. 8.9 4.4 8.6 14.1 9.3 13.8 7.5 13.4 8.4 
Buckwheat No. 4. 8.2 .1 7.7 7.9 12.9 8.3 1.4 . 1 1.2 
Other (including silt) — I 10. 9 8.1 4.1 7. 7 1. 3 5. 6 2. 0 
Total steam 49. 6 40. 8 49. 0 54.0 49.6 53.7 32.0 48.4 34.6 
Total 
Size Sullivan County 
Excluding Sullivan Including Sullivan 
` County County 
Lump i and Broxen 4 -.--... 0.3 0.7 0.3 0.3 0.7 0.3 
JJC IA GE, PA E 2.1 2 1. 9 2.1 .1 1.9 
SLOVO Ls T7 4.7 8.3 5.7 21.7 4.7 19.9 21.7 4.8 19.9 
Chestnut... ... . 21.1 30.0 23. 5 23. 8 16. 9 23.1 23.8 16.9 23.1 
A 8 16. 2 35.1 21.4 7.4 29. 5 9.8 7.4 29.5 9.8 
Total domestic 42.0 73.4 50. 6 55. 3 52.0 55. 0 55. 3 52.0 55.0 
Buckwheat No. 1........... 11.6 13.1 12.0 14.4 16. 7 14.6 14. 4 16.7 14.6 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice)....|........]........]. -.....- 8.2 11.6 8.6 8.2 11.5 8.6 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) 4 10. 7 11.3 10.7 10. 7 11.3 10.7 
Buckwheat No. 44 |. --..-.. ]-------- 5.4 3.8 5.2 6.4 3.8 5.2 
Other (including silt) ) 46.4 13. 5 37.4 6.0 4.6 5.9 6.0 4.7 5.9 
Total steam 58.0 26.6 49.4 44.7 48.0 45.0 44.7 48.0 45.0 


1 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 3 Less than 0.05 percent. 
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TABLE 11.—Sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite shipped from breakers to points 
outside producing region, 1948-52, by regions, in percent of total 


[Does not include shipments of dredge and washery coal} 


Percent of total shipments 


Size Lehigh region Schuylkill region 
1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951119521 
Lump: and Broken... 04| 0.4| 101 0.3] 071 03] 0. 2 0.4 0.2: 
))))... ⁵ĩð— NODE 2.9] 3.6 3. 7 1. 0 5. 8 3.1 3.5 3.0 1. 9 
Sie p ENTER . Qua YS ase 2 20.6 | 22.0 | 20.1 | 19.9 | 165 | 17.5 | 18.1 | 16.2 | 16.6 
e A RO mU SLMSEE 22.8 | 22.7 | 22.4 | 21.3 | 21.0 | 22.3 | 22.4 | 19.6 19.6 
Et 77] 7.9) 7.7 70| 80] 8.3 7.9] 8.0 7.7 
Total domestic......... .......... 54.4 | 56.6 | 54.9 | 50.4 | 52.0 | 51.5 | 52.1 | 47.8 | 46. 
LITT LLL SSS A EES ELS — — | SS 
Buckwheat No. 111111144... 13.1 | 13.5 | 13.2 | 13.3 | 14.0 | 14.2 | 14.6 | 14.1 | 14.7 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice). .............. 8.1 7.9 | 8.0 7.5 8.7} 8.91 8.6] 8.9 9.2 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)............. 9.7 9.8 9.3 8.9 | 144 | 12.6 | 11.9 | 13.2 14.1 
Buckwheat No, q 444. 7.9 | 6.1 7.3| 82| 68] 63] 6.2 7.5 7.9 
Other (including silt / 6.8| 61] 73]|117| 411| 65] 66] 85 8.1 
Total steam.....................- 45.6 | 43.4 | 45.1 | 49.6 | 48.0 | 48.5 | 47.9 | 52.2 | 54.0 
Size W yoming region Sullivan County 
Lump ? and Broken , , lesu uu 
A E A UE 6.3 3.4 3.3 3.9 ((( u dco tele w 
CVVT ñĩ˙ AA . Q aie aE 28.3 | 20.4 | 29.3 | 27.8 | 28.3 | 20.5 | 32.0 | 15.1 | 9.9 4.7 
Bh EE 20.4 | 31.7 | 31.2 | 30.7 | 29.8 | 30.9 | 38.0 | 25.5 | 20.0 | 21.1 
77 ³ðÜ] E E ORA 6.5| 67] 66] 66] 7.2] 10.9] 10.0 | 20.5 | 15.4 | 16.2 
Total domestie 70.7 | 71.4 | 70.7 | 69.9 | 68.0 | 62.3 | 80.0 | 61.1 | 45.3 | 42.0 
Buckwheat No. 1...................... 12.7 | 13.4 | 13.3 | 13.0 | 14.5] 80] 2.1 | 16.4 12. 5 11.6 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) ............... 6.8) 7.07.0 66] CHE BEE BEE 42.2 |.....- 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)............. / uen. A A az eee 
Buckwheat No. 4ũꝶũ 141 11] 121 16) 141... Lote eewem 
Other (including silt) .................. 1.9 1.1] 1.1) 121 1.3 | 29.7 17.9 22.5 46.4 
Total stea mmm 29.3 | 28.6 | 29.3 | 30.1 | 32.0 | 37.7 | 20.0 | 38.9 | 54.7 58.0 
Total 
Size 
Excluding Suilivan County Including Sullivan County 
Lump: and Broken.................... 0. 5 021 0.3| 0.7| 0.3| 0.5| 021] 03] 0.7 0.3 
SA A M uM A AE 60| 3.2] 3.4 | 3.7| 2.11 6.0] 3.2] 3.4 | 3.7 2.1 
AO A y 22.5 | 23.2 | 23.7 | 21.5 | 21.7 | 22.5 | 23.2 | 23.7 21. 5 21.7 
Chestnut----.. ik awit eine a 24.9 | 26.5 | 26.4 | 24.5 | 23.8 | 24.9 | 26.5 | 26.4 | 24.5 23.8 
Jö e 7.41 7.5 7.38) 7.41 74| 74) 75| 731 7.4 7.4 
Total domestic. .................. 61.3 | 60.6 | 61.1 | 57.8 | 55.3 | 61.3 | 60.6 | 61.1 | 57.8 | 55.3 
Buckwheat No. 1...................... 13.3 | 13.7 | 13.8 | 13.5 | 14.4 | 13.3 | 13.7 | 13.8 | 13.5 14.4 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice). ........... -- 7.81 7.9 78| 7.9] 82| 7.8) 791] 78 7.9 8.2 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)............. 991] 92 9.310. 3 10. 79.9 92) 9.3 10.3 10.7 
Buckwheac No. 44. . 4.3] 4.4] 3.9] 51] 54] 4.3] 44] 3.95.1 5.4 
Other (including silt)................... 3.4 4.2] 4.1] 5.4 601 3.4 4.2 4.1] 5.4 6.0 
Total steam -2-0 38.7 | 39.4 | 38.9 | 42.2 | 44.7 | 38.7 | 39.4 | 38.9 | 42.2 44.7 


1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
3 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 
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As washery plants process almost exclusively culm-bank material, 
which usually requires no crushing, the typical washery is equipped 
only with washing and screening facilities. Some older culm banks 
contained substantial quantities of large-size coal. Therefore, much 
of this material was initially processed in preparation plants to recover 
the large sizes; but, as the demand grew for progressively smaller sizes, 
many of the banks were reprocessed to recover the smaller sizes. As 
a result, Buckwheat No. 2 and larger totaled only about 3 percent of 
washery shipments in 1952, whereas the remainder was Barley and 
smaller, including some silt. | 

Underground Operations.—For a number of years underground op- 
erations have contributed a decreasing proportion of anthracite, a 
trend accentuated since the end of World War II, a period of high labor 
and material costs. As recently as 1947 underground operations 
yielded 65 percent of the total output. By 1951 the percentage had 
“eclined to 62 percent and for 1952 was 61 percent. Increased output 
from strip pits and culm banks, where output per man per day is con- 
siderably higher than in deep mines, also resulted in increased produc- 
tivity from 2.97 tons per man-day in 1951 to 3.06 tons in 1952, the 
highest rate achieved in the history of the industry. 

Strip-Pit Coal.—When strip mining in the anthracite region was 
begun on a small scale in the early 1800's, recovery by surface mining 
was extremely small, as the overburden and coal were removed by 
manual labor or horse-drawn scrapers. In the absence of mechanical 
equipment, the coal was mined from the outcrops most readily acces- 
sible or from seams lying close to tihe surface. However, with the 
development of the internal-combust on engine, strip mining increased, 
and its relatively rapid rise in the Pennsylvania anthracite region, al- 
though impelled primarily by the necessity of reducing overall produc- 
tion costs, was made possible by technological advances in metallurgy, 
machinery design, and the capacity of earth-moving equipment. Aside 
from geologic and engineering problems, the primary consideration in 
strip mining is the ratio between overburden and recoverable coal—or, 
the number of feet of earth, slate, or rock to be removed to recover a 
certain tonnage of coal relative to the total production cost per ton of 
output and to the market price of coal. Advances in enlarging the 
capacity of shovels and draglines and in applying successively gasoline, 
electric, and diesel power to mining operations, plus improvement in 
haulage methods and equipment, has enabled operators to mine eco- 
nomically at ever-increasing depths. 

The thick pitching beds in the Lehigh and Schuylkill regions are 
more adaptable to stripping than the comparatively level coal seams 
of the Wyoming region. Therefore, although the Wyoming region 
led in the total quantity produced until 1951, the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
regions have surpassed it for many years in the percentage of coal 
obtained from strip pits. 

Culm-Bank Coal.—No appreciable market existed for the smaller 
sizes of anthracite, especially for Pea and smaller, during the early 
years of anthracite mining, as the anthracite-burning equipment in use 
was designed to burn the larger coal only. Consequently, tremendous 
quantities of the small sizes and some large masses of refuse containing 
good coal were piled in large spoil, or culm, banks in the anthracite 
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region. Less than 1 percent of all sizes made by typical producers in 
the Lehigh and Wyoming regions in 1879 was smaller than Pea. 
However, introduction of automatic stokers and improvements in 
grates, boilers, and firing techniques at industrial and commercial in- 
stallations created a growing demand for the smaller sizes. By 1952 
over half of the anthracite shipped from breakers was Pea and smaller 
sizes. As the increasing demand for smaller sizes developed, the culm 
banks became a more important source of small coal, since the cost of 
production from banks was considerably lower than from deep or strip 
mining. Hence, over the past few decades the culm banks have con- 
tributed a substantial output, with a record of 9.6 million tons set in 
1944. 

Anthracite recovered from culm banks in 1952 reached the highest 
level since 1948—12 percent of total production compared with 11 
percent in 1951. The strong demand for the steam sizes in industrial 

wer plants and public-utility installations: was largely responsible 

or the increase. As a result of substantial increases in production in 

the Lehigh and Wyoming regions (which more than compensated for 
a slight decline in the Schuylkill region), the culm banks were the 
only source of production to show increased tonnage over 1951. 


TABLE 12.—Culm-bank coal put through breakers, 1948-52, by fields, in net tons 


Northern Eastern Western 


A A cee 393, 787 152,827 | 1,871,847 | 1,571,119 3, 989, 580 
„ A A EN 371, 787 193,565 | 1,366,775 | 1,081, 585 3, 013, 712 
19502. 2. A S ssSssss oss 1213, 577 35,270 | 1,388, 760 , 253 2, 477, 860 
0 EEN 263, 555 107,064 | 2,526, 144 700, 605 3, 597, 368 
E AAA A A IT, 406, 070 93, 543 | 2, 158, 009 679, 932 3,337, 554 


1 A small quantity of culm-bank coal was put through breakers in Sullivan County, 


TABLE 13.—Production of Pennsylvania anthracite from culm banks, by regions 
1935-52, in net tons 


Year Lehigh | Schuyl | Wyoming | Sullivan Total 


— | eee o eege —j—j—2 — 


/ AAA 8 192,790 | 1, 748, 960 760, 718 2, 702, 468 
JJ! - ses 136,058 | 2, 532, 116 525, 798 3, 193, 972 
3k Aere 101,239 | 2,178, 482 i , 722, 5 
UE 53,037 | 1, 941, 896 345, 511 340, 
11; ai saa 64,180 | 2, 159, 548 60, 2, 583, 814 
j)); 8 192, 878 2, 109, 557 480, 603 2, 783, 038 
A A 8 326,755 | 2,881,049 449, 062 3, 656, 806 
l 8 745, 934 | 3, 529, 757 459, 373 4, 735, 064 
ööͤ 6A E EE 1, 944,047 | 4,577,917 | 1,041, 841 , 583, 6 
!!!!!! Et 2,125,317 | 5, 787,036 | 1, 673, 994 9, 600, 180 
I/ ˙˙ A A , 086, 4,936,907 | 1,728, 440 8, 786, 659 
A ete E tees 8 1, 875, 590 | 4,752,141 | 1, 780, 874 8, 431, 092 
Eeer 1,044, 501 | 3,947,016 | 1,409, 217 , 403, 646 
r A AA 796,114 | 3,729,542 | 1,098, 123 5, 623, 779 
A 694, 763 | 2,778, 131 956, 250 4, 429, 144 
..... C» 366, 069 2, 533, 535 565, 829 3, 467, 310 
II! 566, 613 | 3,578, 795 484, 792 , 630, 200 
. eebe 791,445 | 3,407, 974 566, 097 4, 766, 516 
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_ Dredge Coal.—The rivers and creeks that traverse the anthracite 
fields of Pennsylvania have been dredged for the recovery of anthra- 
cite since the late 1800’s. In the early history of the anthracite in- 
dustry, Grate, Egg, Stove, and Chestnut were the principal sizes 
prepared. Coal smaller than Chestnut was usually discarded as 
useless and was either dumped with the breaker wastes into surface 
streams or piled into large culm (spoil) banks. Part of the culm-bank 
material was subsequently washed into streams by wind and rain- 
storms. Eventually the beds of the Susquehanna, Lehigh, and Schuyl- 
kill Rivers and such creeks as the Shamokin, Mahanoy, Wiconisco, 
and Swatara were covered with considerable quantities of anthracite. 

The first commercial recovery of river coal was as a byproduct of 
sand and gravel production in the Susquehanna River, which, with 
its tributaries, has provided the greater part of the river coal produced. 
With the advent of improved grates and boilers, heating and power 
plants were equipped to burn the fine coal taken from the streams. 
Around 1890 river coal began to assume importance as an industrial 
and power-plant fuel—especially in the field of electric-power genera- 
tion. From 1909, when production reports were first submitted, to 
1940, inclusive, dredge operators reported the recovery of almost 18 
million tons and from 1941 through 1952 an additional 12 million tons. 
Although these figures are but a small fraction of the total output, - 
they are important from the standpoint of conservation of natural 
resources. 

Weekly and Monthly Data.—Weekly and monthly figures on the 
production of Pennsylvania anthracite are published regularly by the 
Federal Bureau of Mines in the Weekly Anthracite and Beehive Coke 
Report. The production data in this report are estimated from rail- 
road carloadings and other factors. The production data in tables 
14 and 15 have been adjusted to the total production figure obtained 
by the annual mail canvass of the anthracite operators. 


TABLE 14.—Estimated weekly production of Pennsylvania anthracite in 1952! 


Week Thou- Thou- Thou- Thou- 
ended— sands of [Week ended—| sands of || Week ended—| sands of || Week ended sands of 
: net tons net tons net tons net tons 
Jan. 5...... 2595 || Apr. 12...... 642 || July 19...... 697 ||Oct. 25...... 1, 000 
12 L 009 LI A 25 26______ 671 ||Nov. 1...... 862 
19.....- 1, 003. 28 1,044 || Aug. 2. 725 8 943 
6_____- 911 || May 3...... lH IS "m 724 || 931 
Feb. "2 905 10 765 16______ 722 EEN 821 
Bos 793 1$ 764 23...... 965 29...... 663 
10...... 690 24____ 798 30..____ 154 [Dec. 8 757 
dies 858 31. 754 || Sept. 6...... 709 1 772 
Mar. 1 June 7 784 1323 939 20..... T 717 
8.... 778 14...... 788 20...... 891 || 207 406 
I5... 727 2 nc 785 y y (AR 872 5 `` 2 436 
3 722 28 921 || Oct. 4. 876 
3 740 || July 5 54 I. 807 Total. 40, 583 
Apr. 5. 12... 529 18...... 975 


1 Estimated from weekly carloadings as reported by the Association of American Railroads. Adjusted 
to annual production total from Bureau of Mines canvass. 

2 Figures represent output of working days in that part of week included in the calendar year 1952. Pre- 
209200 6 production for week of Jan. 3, 1953, was 514,000 tons. Revised total for week of Jan. 5, 1952, was 

69,000 tons. f f 
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TABLE 15.—Estimated monthly production of Pennsylvania anthracite, 1945-52, 
in thousands of net tons 1 


Month 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 | 19512 | 19523 
Farne? dadas 4,219 | 4,968 | 5,172 | 4,929 | 3,725 | 2,893 4,316 4, 221 
Fern sce ssonec 4,471 | 4,774 | 4,254 | 4,682 | 2,930 | 2,563 | 3,621 3,362 
Mares, tee bees 5,269 | 5,476 | 4,984 | 4,935 | 2,375 | 4,847 | 2,244 3, 140 
April... x eg 5,124 | 5,069 i 4,445 | 3,725 | 3,331 | 2,675 3, 384 

A ³• 5,453 4,564 | 4,874 | 4,407 4, 228 3,723 3, 400 
niri; JI RN NM 5,667 | 3,625 | 4,624 | 4,597 | 3,406 | 4,166 | 3,848 3, 203 
rh ; 5,248 | 4,098 | 4,372 | 3,925 | 2,855| 2,847 2, 522 
Aügüst ee 4,656 | 5,428 | 5,011 | 5,129 | 3,710 | 4,386 | 3,612 2, 704 
Beptem ber AAA ^ 5,033 | 5,158 | 5, 0152, 114 3,835 | 3, 267 3, 761 
Tee 5,304 | 5,393 | 5,524 | 4,969 | 4,979 | 4,282 | 4,675 4, 213 
INOVOM Der EE 4,559 | 4,975 | 4,629 | 4,687 | 4,657 | 3,355 | 4,129 3, 405 
December_............ .... eme RD 3,998 | 5,065 | 4,879 | 4,506 | 2,749 | 3,336 | 3,713 3, 178 

CCC 54,934 | 60, 507 | 57,190 | 57,140 | 42,702 | 44,077 | 42,670 | 40, 583 


1 Production is estimated from weekly carloadings as reported by the Association of American Railroads 
and includes mine fuel, coal sold locally, and dredge coal. l 
3 See footnote 1, table 1. 


VALUE OF SALES 


The Office of Price Stabilization authorized several increases in the 
ceiling prices of Pennsylvania anthracite during 1952 to compensate 
the industry for increased labor and material costs and to correct in- 
equities in the price structure among prices of the various sizes. 
Despite the advances in ceiling prices, the average value f. o. b. mine 
per net ton on anthracite from all sources declined from $9.51 per ton 
in 1951 to $9.36 in 1952. On breaker shipments of all sizes to points 
outside the producing region, the decline in average value was 13 
cents per ton and on shipments within the region it was 30 cents. 

The decline in average realizations for total production was due 
entirely to lower values of the domestic sizes, as the 1952 average of 
shipments of steam sizes to points outside the region was 30 cents 
greater than in 1951 and to points within the producing region 6 cents 
greater. The lower average value for the domestic sizes reflected the 
effects of supply and demand on prices received for the various sizes. 
Producers experienced no difficulty during the year in meeting require- 
ments of domestic sizes but were pressed, at times, to supply the de- 
mand for certain steam sizes. | 
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TABLE 16.— Average sales realization per net ton of Pennsylvania anthracite 
shipped from breakers to points outside and inside producing region in 1952, 
by regions and sizes 


[Value does not include margins of separately incorporated sales companies] 


Wyoming region 


Schuylkill region 


Lehigh region 


Size Shipped 
outside Losa Total 
region 
Lump i and Broken $13. 70 ; $13.33 | $12.99 | $13.19 
Egg: AA A 13.75 | 13.30 | 13.19 13. 41 13. 19 
BLOVO. S ! 8 12.70 | 13.37 | 13.63 | 14. 23 13. 64 
Chestnut 13. 10] 13.24 | 13.60 | 14.22 13. 65 
TEE 10. 27 9.95 | 10.42 | 11.08 10. 72 
Total domestic........ 11.78 | 12.66 | 13.26 | 12.22 13. 13 


——— e —— | o o eo. 
o —— o Pl o o Ee >] 


Buckwheat No. 1........... 
Buckwheat No. 2 MT 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley).. 
Buckwheat No. 4........... 
Other (including silt) ....... 


— | —— | = | ————— M | — | —— | ——— y | — 
— | ———— | — | PP —— — — — —— 


Sullivan County 


Excluding Sullivan Including Sullivan 
County County 
Lump i and Broken $13.39 | $13.04 | $13.31 | $13.39 | $13.04 | $13.31 
/// 2: 2eo2ad sil eter soie etri 13. 29 13. 62 18. 29 13.29 | 13.62 13. 29 
Store o dede $13. 55 | $13.60 | $13.57 13. 57 13. 46 13. 57 13. 57 13. 46 13. 57 
Chestnut 13.47 | 13. 46 * 13. 49 13. 87 13. 52 13. 49 13. 87 13. 52 
A AA 10. 55 10. 54 10.16 | 10. 92 10. 40 10.16 | 10.92 10. 40 
Total domestic........| 12.35 12. 08 13. 07 12.15 | 12.98 13. 07 12. 15 12. 98 
Buckwheat No. 1111. 7. 77 7. 78 ; 7. 94 8. 24 7.98 7.94 8. 24 7 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice)....|........].-......].-.....- 0. 33 6. 00 6. 37 6. 33 6. 60 


Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) 4 
Buckwheat No. 444444 


Other (including silt) — 3. 81 4. 28 3. 28 2. 57 3.22 3. 29 2. 57 
Total steam 4. 60 6. 01 5. 78 6. 18 5. 83 5. 78 6. 18 5. 83 
es | j | es Leg Le E AA pr LE AA 
Total all sizes......... 7.86 | 10.46 9. 81 9. 28 9. 76 9. 81 9. 29 9. 76 


1 Quantity of Lump included 1s insignificant. 
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TABLE 17.— Average sales realization per net ton of Pennsylvania anthracite 
shipped from breakers to points outside producing region, 1948-52, by regions 
and sizes 


{Value does not include margins of separately incorporated sales companies] 


Lehigh region Schuylkill region 
Size Beete s rO“ s EEE 
1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 | 1951 ! | 1952! 
Lump ? and Broken $11. 47/$11. 98 9125 2 $13. Su $13. 430811. 09/$11. 56512. 14/$13. 31/$13. 44 
BEP AA h oe Lcd 11. 42) 11.81 13. 51| 13. 53 11. 22| 11. 57| 12. 06| 13. 40| 13.30 
So A Bebe ecco ee ee 11. 44! 11. 80 12 10 13. 98 13. 77 11. 34] 11. 56; 12. 20| 13. 48 13. 39 
e . 11. 45| 11.81] 12. 44| 13.96) 13. 77 11.38] 11.62] 12. 14| 13. 31| 13. 25 
J)) oL Lor ec ap^ heres iris 9. 50 9.86, 10.24| 10.91| 10.32! 9.33| 9.56 9.771 10.00; 9.88 
Total domestic..................- 11.16| 11. 53| 12.12) 13. 50| 13. 28| 11. 03| 11. 27 11. 79| 12. 83| 12. 74 
— E | ———— . o | | 
Buckwheat No. 1 6. 52 6. 64] 6.90 7.68! 8.03 6.39] 6.43) 6.64) 7.38) 7.85 
Buckwheat No. 2 Baris F 5. 53 5.56 5. 70 6. 05 6. 49] 5.37, 5. 460 5.53) 5. 77 6.20 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) 4. 14 4.36) 4. 50 4. 75 5. 01] 4.03) 4.26) 4. 37 4. 58 4.81 
Buckwheat No. 4A ũ 4. 2. 96 3.23) 3. 43] 3. 73 3.98 2. 84] 3. 11] 3. 24] 3.43) 3. 58 
Other (including silt) .................. 2.50| 2. 79 2.83! 3. 100 3.47, 2.68 2.91) 3. 06] 3.21 3.21 
Total steam 4. 73 4.80} 6.08! 5. 40] 5. 51] 4. 68 4.79) 4.94) 5.15) 5.46 
SE — ———— e o ———— SSS) eee — 
Total all sizes 8. 38 8. 47] 9.07, 9.85) 9.43) 7.98) 8.12, 8. 510 8. 82 8.81 


Buckwheat No. 1114 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)............. 
Buckwheat No. 4 
Other (including silt) .................. 


Total steam...........-..--.--... 

Total all sizes. ................... 
nn nn 5 5 5 | 

Total 
Size 
Excluding Sullivan County Including Sullivan County 

Lump ad Broken $11. 19811. 710812. 15/813. 120813. 39 Vis 19 Vë 71 us 15|$13. 12/$13. 39 
AAA AMA 11. 22} 11.60) 12. 07 13. 36| 13. 29| 11. 22| 11. 60| 12. 07| 13.36) 13. 29 
SI; ³ĩð2—AA EOS 11. 300 11. 63 12. 25 13. 72] 13. 57 11. 29 ti 63 12 25 13. 72| 13. 57 
Ses 8 11. 30} 11. 64 12. 21| 13. 56| 13. 49] 11. 29 11. 64| 12. 210 13. 56) 13. 49 
J ͥͥͥ0»»AAAAVT2T—T———... Seenseese 9. 36 9. 67 9. 94 10.38] 10.16] 9. 35 9. 67] 9. 94 10. 380 10. 16 
Total domestic................... 11.05} 11.39) 11. 94 13.19) 13. 07 11. 05 11.39] 11.94} 13.19) 13.07 
AN PN, — w ———— a — —— 2 ===> —— 
Buckwheat No. 11111 6. 46 6. 55 6. 76 7. 49 7. 94 6. 46 6.55) 6. 76 7.49] 7. 94 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Riceꝛꝛꝛ 5.45 5. 54] 5.65) 6.91] 6.33] 5.45) 5.54) 5.65) 5.90] 6.33 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley)............. 4. 09 4.31, 4.46) 4.69) 4.91) 4.09) 4.31] 4.45) 4.69 4.91 
Buckwheat No. 4 Kees 2.89} 3.18} 3.33} 3.56) 3. 74] 2.89) 3.18) 3.33] 3. 560 3.74 
Other (including silt) .................. 2.49} 2. 87 2.96 3. 17 3.28) 2. 50 2.87| 2.97 3.17| 3.29 
Total steam...................... 4. 90 5.05 5.25 5.48) 5.78, 4.90) 5.05) 5.25 5.48) 5.78 
Ge OOS) — | === | == | === | === — — 
Total all sizes 8. 67 8. 90 9. 34 9.94) 9.81] 8.67] 8.90) 9.34) 9.94 9.81 


1 See footnote 1, table 1. 
3 Quantity of Lump included is insignificant. 
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„TABLE 18.— Average value per net ton of Pennsylvania anthracite from all sources, 
1951-52, by regions 1 


[Data include washery and dredge coal] 


1951 ? 1952 2 
Region Shi 

pped Total |Shipped Total 
outside ee c produc- | outside 91795 SE produc- 

region tion region tion 
3 mu sy asar a $9.52 | $10.65 $6. 81 $9. 52 $9.02 | $10. 57 $7. 34 $9. 08 
eer J 8. 52 7. 2. 88 8. 40 8. 42 8. 21 3. 20 8. 36 
Wyoming..................- 11.14 9. 61 4. 22 10. 66 11.07 9. 22 4. 28 10. 53 

Total, excluding Sulli- 

van County......... 9. 70 9. 10 4. 36 9. 51 9. 52 9.05 |. 4.53 9. 36 
Sullivan County............ 7. 99 UC 12 d sache 8. 58 7. 86 10.46 |.._ ` ` ` ` ` 8. 58 
Grand total 9. 70 9. 10 4. 36 9. 51 9. 52 9. 05 4. 53 9. 36 


1 Value given for shipments is value at which coal left possession of producing company and does not in- 
clude margins of separately incorporated sales companies. 
3 See footnote 1, table 1. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In recent years declining anthracite production has resulted in de- 
creased employment. The average number of men employed in the 
industry in 1952 dropped to 65,923, compared with 68,995 in 1951. 
As recently as 1947, average employment was 78,600; for 1926 em- 
ployment was over 165, 000. Of the 1952 labor force, 65 percent were 
employed at underground operations, 11 percent at strip pits, and 24 
percent at preparation plants and other surface installations. The 
average number of men employed in preparation plants increased 
slightly over 1951; all other operations had losses, the largest occurring 
in underground mining. Employment by regions was as follows: 50 
percent in the 1 region, 34 percent in the Schuylkill, and 16 
percent in the Lehigh. These data indicate a 1-percent increase in 
employment in the Schuylkill region, a similar decline in the Wyo- 
ming, and no change in the Lehigh. 

Detailed labor data are presented in tables 19 and 20. 
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TABLE 19.—Men employed and days worked at operations producing Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite in 1952, by regions and type of plants 


[Includes operations of strip contractors] 


Average number of men employed 


—| Aver- Aer 
Underground Surface ss sql age 
gion and type of ber of d f 
plant days | das or | per 
Miners In Grand nt r | man 
and Total] In | reba- Tota] | total | Pan por 
their | Other |under-| strip Ladies Other | surface 58 day 
ie ground! pits plants 
Lehigh: 
Breaker........ 4,223, 2,553| 6,776) 1,412 853| 1,332| 3,597, 10,373 181| 1,878,701} 3.31. 
Wanne PA MEA e 31 45 76 76 213 16, 186| 23. 66 
Deasgse sees 15.2... 2 4 6 6 182 1, 092| 15. 94 
Total Lehigh.| 4,223| 2,553! 6,776| 1,412 886| 1,381| 3,679| 10, 455 181| 1,895, 979| 3.49 
Schuylkill: 
Breaker........ 7,728| 3,633 11,361| 4,265| 2,453| 3,919) 10,637| 21, 908 201| 4,412, 761| 3.68 
Washery AA PA A BE 131 297 428 428 186 79, 631| 11.14 
Dee ⁰w TEE 58 112 170 170 212 36, 055] 9.69 
Total Schuyl- 
—— 7,728| 3,633| 11,361| 4,265) 2,642| 4,328| 11,235| 22, 596 200| 4, 528, 447 3.86 
Wyoming: C | 
Breaker........ 16,391} 8,549| 24, 940 1,423) 1,531| 4,846} 7, 800 32,740 208| 6, 821,180} 2.39 
Washery i 26 37 63 63 202 12, 704] 12.60 
IK, ß <= 10 3 13 13 78| 1. 016] 5.03 
Total Wyom- 
S8 16, 201 8,549, 24, 940 1,423) 1. 567 4,886) 7, 876 32, 816 208 6,834,900} 2. 41 


— —— | ————— — —— | ————— | —— | ———— | —— Eä4 . — k — 7 
— | — ||, — . — — — — — — 


Total, excluding 
Sullivan County: . . - 


Breaker........ 28, 342) 14, 735 43, 077] 7,100} 4,837| 10, 097 22,034| 65,111 20113, 112, 642| 2.96 
PCC ICAO EE EE CR 188 379 567 567 191 108, 521| 13. 18 
Dredge.. A A 2 | eee cee 70 119 189 189 202 38, 163] 9.75 
Total. 28,342, 14, 735 43, 077 7,100, 5,095, 10, 595 22, 790 65, 867 20113, 259, 3260 3.06 
Sullivan County: f 
reaker.......... 30 13 4344 10 3 13}. 56 190 10, 640} 2.26 


— | —— • ——ů—— | — | — | ——— | ——j- JT m | — || | ͤ —4Gmüä ä 


Grand total. 28, 372 14, 748 43, 120 7,100) 5, 105 10, 598 22,803, 65, 923 201013, 269, 966) 3. 06 


1 Represents washeries for which production and employment were separately reported. 


TABLE 20.—Men employed at operations producing Pennsylvania anthracite, 
. 1951-52,! by counties | , 


(Includes operations of strip contractors] 


- County 1951 1952 County 1951 1952 
Carbon....... EE 8,019 3,208 [Luzerne 28,846 | 27,213 
Coll DÍA + ai oues feeit 1, 286 1,061 || Northumberland 6, 140 5, 788 
Dauphin, Susquehanna, and SeOhüylklll rasa 19, 457 |. 19, 132 

Wayne 167 143 || Sine. Rau ELr eue 72 56 
Leckawanna....................- 9, 886 9, 210 — 
Lancaster, Lebanon, Northamp- Total... . Lee 68,995 | 65, 923 

ton, and Snyder 3............... 122 112 . 


¡Poo PE ə Ə Éə€IIVÉQNWNIIIIIOIIIÉOIII⁄IOIWI€IIAIIAIIO WI%É IAIÉIXII IÉIMIIZzImIAII,IAGIAIIs V s I rÑIa.hÑ 


1 Bee footnote 1, table 1. 
' None employed in Susquehanna in 1952. 
3 Counties producing dredge coal only. 
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MINING METHODS AND EQUIPMENT 


Mechanical Loading.—Of the total Pennsylvania anthracite pro- 
duced underground in 1952, 41 percent was loaded mechanically— 
the same percentage as in 1951. There was no significant change in 
underground loading in the various fields. The Eastern Middle, 
Western Middle, and Southern fields combined, as in 1951, accounted 
for only 14 percent of the total production loaded mechanically and 
the Northern field 86 percent. The coal seams of the Northern field 
are flatter than those of the other fields and thus more adaptable to 
mechanical loading. Data on mechanical loading underground are 
shown in tables 21 to 23. Figure 1 illustrates the historical trends in 
mechanical loading, hand loading, and stripping of Pennsylvania 
anthracite, 1928-52. 


MILLIONS OF NET TONS 


Mechenically loud — — 
A | stripping tonnage 


Figure 1.—Trends in mechanical loading, hand loading, and stripping of Penn- 
sylvania anthracite, 1928-52. 


Cutting Machines.—The quantity of anthracite cut by machine 
continued to decline; the 1952 total was 22 percent under 1951. 
Each of the 146 cutting machines used was of the permissible“ type. 


TABLE 21.—Pennsylvania anthracite loaded mechanically underground, 1948-52 


Conveyors ! and pit- Total loaded me- 
Scrapers Mobile loaders , Car loaders chanically 
Year AA AE ee AE 
Number | Net tons | Number | Net tons | Number | Net tons | Number | Net tons 
of units loaded of units loaded of units loaded of units loaded 
beans 643 | 2,721, 180 19 60, 657 , 562 | 12, 960, 531 4,224 | 15, 742, 368 
1949. 589 | 1, 27 80, 104 3,618 | 9,827, 481 4, 234 , 858, 
19500. 556 | 1,900, 185 30 89, 191 3, 460 | 10, 346, 274 4,046 | 12, 335, 650 
1951......... 528 | 1,693, 6 43 79, 032 3,282 | 9,075, 099 3, 853 10, 847, 787 
1952......... 456 | 1,321, 930 54 85, 843 3,232 | 8, 626, 691 3, 742 | - 10, 034, 


1 Includes duckbills and other self-loading conveyors. 
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TABLE 22.—Pennsylvania anthracite loaded mechanically underground, 1951-52, 
by fields, in net tons 


Hand-loaded face Total mechanically 


Scraper loaders ! Pit-car loaders conveyors, all loaded 
Field types? 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
Northern 1, 552, 784 |1, 206, 136 33, 735 42, 162 17, 784, 212 |7, 339, 669 | 9,370, 731 | 8, 587, 967 
Eastern Middle.... 13, 574 34, 011 53, 442 |.......... 280, 67 280, 121 347, 686 314, 132 
Western Middle....| 163,272 106, 058 4, 423 12, 070 559, 878 534, 696 727, 573 652, 824 
Southern 43, 058 61,5688 —•?“ùV! 358, 739 417, 973 401, 797 479, 541 
Total 1, 772, 688 |1, 407, 773 91, 600 54, 232 (8, 983, 499 8, 572, 459 10, 847, 787 10, 034, 464 
Includes mobile loaders. 


‘Shaker chutes, etc., including those equipped with duckbills. 


TABLE 23.— Relative growth of mechanical loading, hand loading, and stripping 
in Pennsylvania anthracite mines, 1927-52 


(Mechanical loading includes coal handled on pit-car loaders and hand-loaded face conveyors] 


Net tons Index: 1937 » 100 
Underground Underground 

Stripping B Stripping 

Mechanical | Hand load- EE 

loading ing loading 
1 2, 223, 281 71, 434, 537 2, 153, 156 20 224 38 
1 2, 351, 074 67, 373, 788 2, 422, 924 22 211 43 
3, 470, 158 66, 493, 690 1, 911, 766 32 209 34 
4, 467, 750 60, 458, 344 2, 636, 288 42 190 45 
4, 384, 780 49, 074, 722 3, 813, 237 41 154 67 
5, 433, 340 38, 400, 820 3, 980, 973 81 120 70 
6, 557, 267 34, 474, 844 4, 932, 069 61 108 87 
9, 284, 486 39, 290, 5, 798, 138 87 123 102 
9, 279, 057 34, 503, 819 5, 187, 072 87 108 91 
10, 827, 946 33, 898, 560 6, 203, 267 101 106 109 
10, 683, 837 31, 882, 514 5, 696, 018 100 100 100 
10, 151, 669 27, 990, 628 5, 095, 341 95 88 89 
11, 773, 30, 797, 715 5, 486, 479 110 97 96 
12, 326, 000 29, 190, 837 6, 352, 700 115 92 112 
13, 441, 987 30, 435, 277 7, 316, 574 126 95 128 
14, 741, 459 30, 495, 240 9, 070, 933 138 96 159 
14, 745, 793 27, 990, 005 8, 989, 387 138 88 158 
14, 975, 146 26, 800, 270 10, 953, 030 140 84 192 
13, 927, 955 20, 957, 744 10, 056, 325 130 66 177 
15, 619, 162 22, 465, 295 12, 858, 930 146 70 226 
16, 054, 011 20, 909, 101 12, 603, 545 150 66 221 
15, 742, 368 21, 432, 923 13, 352, 874 147 67 234 
, 858, 15, 172, 562 10, 376, 808 111 48 182 
12, 335, 650 15, 820, 245 11, 833, 934 115 50 208 
10, 847, 787 15, 494, 452 11, 135, 990 102 49 196 
, 034, 464 14, 713, 819 10, 696, 705 94 46 188 


1 As reported by Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Department of Mines. 
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Strip-Pit Operations.—In 1952 the output from strip pits was over 
30 percent of the total fresh-mined production. In 1920, when strip- 
ping operations were only 2.5 percent of the fresh-mined total produc- 
tion, less than 1 percent of the output in the Wyoming region was 
mined from strip pits, whereas strip-mine production for the Lehigh 
and Schuylkill regions was 9 and 3 percent, respectively. By 1952 
strip-coal production had grown to 16 percent of the fresh-mined total 
in the Wyoming region, 37 5 in the Lehigh, and almost 44 per- 
cent in the Schuylkill. Table 24 presents relevant statistics on 


stripping operations for selected years in the period 1915-52 and 
N 2 charts the e rawta of strip-pit BEE y regions, 1928-52. 


j : 


cco 


945 


Figure 2.—Pennsylvania anthracite mined from strip pits, by regions, 1928-52, 
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TABLE 24.—Relative growth of Pennsylvania anthracite mined from strip pits, 
1915, 1920, 1925, 1930, and 1947-52 


Net tons 5 Number of Average 
mined by total (liat men em- number of 
stripping was stripped ployed days worked 
JJ ⁵ĩð ee dau eue 1, 121, 603 (1) (1) (1) 
A ði KZ uS e E 2, 054, 441 2.5 (i) (1) 
1095. A : 1, 578, 478 2.7 (!) (i) 
1); K ĩ aS 2, 536, 288 3.7 (1) (1) 
1111 AAA 8 12. 603, 545 25. 4 7. 264 242 
1ͤ· . K A 8 13. 352. 874 26. 5 7, 005 260 
r sce Nd xe Res Se masus. REC 10, 376, 808 27.7 7, 386 198 
ee 11, 833, 934 29.6 7, 949 212 
1öÜĩÄͤ ͤ- -h. 8 11, 135, 990 29. 7 7, 647 220 
1952: 
Lehigh regions ele 2, 115, 550 36. 5 1, 412 207 
Schuylkill region 6,001, 733 43.8 4, 265 203 
Wyoming region 2, 579, 422 16.2 1, 423 243 
Total E 10, 696, 705 30. 2 7, 100 212 


1 Data not available. 
2 No production by stripping in Sullivan County in 1952. 


TABLE 25.—Power shovels and draglines used in stripping Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite, 1950-52, by type of power 


1951 1952 


Number | Number 
of power | of drag- | Total | of power | of drag- | Total | of power | of drag- | Total 
shovels lines shovels lines shovels lines 


—  —[ y. | | —F O | AR | — — 


Type of power | Number | Number Number | Number 


—— | | ———r |——— T | | =——°—,>——  |———pn | —— y. —n | —— 


Dredge Operations.—In 1941 output of river coal reached a record 
peak of 1.5 million tons valued at $1.8 million. However, production 
slipped below the 1-million-ton level in 1948 and has declined con- 
sistently since that date. Production was below 400,000 tons in 
1952, the lowest output since the close of World War I. As recently 
enacted Pennsylvania laws forbid deposit of untreated breaker wastes 
from new operations into surface streams and modern preparation 
equipment prevents any substantial quantity of good coal reaching 
the culm banks, continued decline in the output of river coal i is 
expected. " 


TABLE 26.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced by dredges in 1952, by rivers 
(including tributaries) 


Pi Value 
roduction 
River (net tons) 

Total Average 
ËTT WEE 17, 402 $53, 123 $3. 05- 
Schuylkil GE EE 30, 407 104, 427 3. 43 
Busquehbanna. EE 324, 245 952, 228 2. 94 


dk 372, 054 1, 109, 778 2. 98 
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TABLE 27.—Pennsylvania anthracite produced by dredges, 1909-52, by rivers 
(including tributaries) 


Ill O AA $0. 73 
i A . 69 
e AAA ĩð— 1.21 
AA ut 1.30 
J cers SS sS 1,25 
JJ ( 8 1. 16 
11 EE 1.04 
1777 AAA 1.09 
Total, 1909-22 2 1.12 
1933 ! 85 
1004 ‚‚ͤr%o˙ AAA s sas. 2 S .83 
17 A S: . 16 
777 ewe .91 
1927 SS meme sp s m moe CUT mm T "1 82 
| —— M .87 
1090. zoe ë ͤVᷣTͥW-Tww: dE equ su .87 
1030..........-.-...---.-.-.-.--. 84 
j| E .83 
33 8 . 93 
joo p————— .84 
1934.—— -200MM 98 
33s; 8 88 
I; A 1.06 
ü E A 1.11 
jp —Á— Á———Á—— 1.00 
J ͤ ͤ 8 1.06 
1940.......---------------------- 1.16 
NOS) WEEN 1.21 
9 te nksnns Es 1.15 
1k surasini 1. 48 
18414... 1. 52 
JöÜB̃ũ³ĩ;(ͤ³ĩ A cdd 1. 60 
ff 1. 85 
1947; 2225: %⅛ᷣ 8 2. 03 
199..;; 88 2. 32 
po Eed ere 2. 46 
1300; A 2.71 
II 8 2. 81 
EY AE E AEE 2. 98 
Total, 1923-52 1.36 
Grand total............... (1) 
1 Data not available. 


2 Figures for value cover 1915- 
3 Schuylkill included with Lehigh in 1937, 1938, and 1940. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Shipments of anthracite reported directly to the Bureau of Mines 
by producers, dock operators, and American and Canadian whole- 
salers totaled 40 million tons for the 1951-52 coal year, a 4-percent 
decline from 1950-51. The coal year was characterized by sharp 
declines in shipments to American and Canadian markets and a sub- 
stantial increase in exports to Europe. Shipments to points in the 
United States were down 11 percent from the 1950-51 coal year, 
whereas exports to Canada fell from 3.8 million tons in the 1950-51 
coal year to 3.4 million tons in 1951-52. 

Competition from other fuels and mild weather conditions are the 
most significant reasons for the rapid decline in anthracite production 
since the 1947-48 coal year. The winter of 1951-52 was the fourth 
successive season of generally mild weather in the major anthracite 
market areas. Increased sales efforts by natural-gas and oil interests 
to procure additional business in the space-heating field caused a large 
part of the loss in demand for the larger, space-heating sizes of 
anthracite. Over the same period, a decline also occurred in ship- 
ments of the smaller sizes, but the percentage of these sizes increased 
in relation to total shipments. For instance, the smaller sizes were 
43 percent of all shipments reported for the 1947-48 coal year and 47 
percent of the 1951-52 coal year. 

Of the 1951-52 total shipments, 84 percent went to points in the 
United States, 9 percent to Canada, and the remainder to other foreign 
countries (table 28). Shipments of the domestic sizes to Canada 
during the 1951-52 coal year were 392,000 tons under the 1950-51 
total, indicating that it imported more of the smaller steam sizes. 
European purchases of Pennsylvania anthracite had a stabilizing 
effect upon the industry during the 1951-52 coal year, as production 
of the unusually large amounts of domestic sizes for European countries 
provided more of the smaller sizes for other markets. 

Monthly reports of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines indicate 
that 33.5 million tons of anthracite were shipped during the 1952 
calendar year. Of this total, slightly less than 19 percent was shipped 
by truek and the remainder by rail; however, an unknown part of the 
rail tonnage, shown in table 29, is reshipped by lake or tidewater 
carriers. The pattern of truck distribution remained relatively 
unchanged from that of 1951; 55 percent of the total was destined to 
points within the producing region and the remainder to Pennsylvania 
points outside the region and other States. Truck shipments, by 
months and States of destination, are shown in table 30. 
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TABLE 29.—Rail shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite, 1949-52, by destination, 
in net tons ! 


{Pennsylvania Department of Mines] 


Destination 1949 1950 1951 1952 

New England States 3, 277, 034 3. 551. 489 2, 955, 785 2. 725, 609 
New erk ð y e CERTA ERE 10, 804, 020 10. 589, 197 9, 095, 169 8, 889, 004 
Ned ee Ad rp uu Ana mE EE 4, 522, 749 4, 613, 659 4, 140, 095 3, 027, 830 
Pennsylvania VV 6, 935. 710 6, 740. 610 6, 026, 258 6, 260, 242 
TIGL a ce se ott ee i ⁰ ee ae ce 237, 479 245, 097 222, 750 200. 389 
Maryland.. EEN 396, 561 431 546 397, 129 358, 567 
District of Columbia. 152. 940 177. 754 135. 742 123. 322 
Virginia ohio odes Oe SD 8 84, 275 73. 809 75, 982 71,820 
OTs A A epee ah ie A 50. 673 94, 022 85 303 118. 378 
mai... EE 66 773 80. 209 08, 155 47, 206. 
o AA A T 8 152, 791 211, 366 207, 291 143, O85 
A M 463, 625 489, 784 355, 852 275, 058 
Ii 8 47. 94 61. 353 28. 340 34, 295 
Menne 8 235. 703 249. 088 171.315 138, 440 
Other tes. le apes 57, 148 86, 213 144, 861 144, 762 

Total United Statesss 27, 485, 425 27, 695, 196 24, 100, 027 23, 458. 097 
r A EE 3, 154, 387 3, 620, 573 3, 199, 775 3, 175, 125 
Other foreign countries........_...-----------.- 671, 350 35, 139 1, 724, 439 667, 213 

Grand total. C CCS 31, 311, 162 31, 350, 908 29, 024, 241 27, 300, 435. 


1 Does not include dredge coal. 


TABLE 30. — Truck shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite in 1952, by months and 
by States of destination, in net tons ! 


Destination January | February; March April May June July 
Pennsylvania: | e 
Within region 438,727 | 388,013 | 345,466 | 276,656 | 284,751 | 216, 890 120, 043. 
Ortside region n 218,837 | 176,793 | 165,683 114,276 | 182,160 | 135,389 83, 368 
New York..................... 46, 941 38, 494 36, 628 24, 220 31,172 29, 637 20. 634 
New Jersey... 40, 879 36, 423 34,373 28, 150 36, 698 39, 506 19, 541 
Delaware........- icu e ERE 3, 968 1, 785 2, 785 893 504 321 242 
Marviand.....................- 2, 054 2, 074 4, 020 616 450 438 828. 
District of Columbia rh d A 822 
Other States... 1, 418 3, 095 445 950 802 222 
Total: 1952 .............. 754,019 | 645,000 | 593,950 | 445,256 | 536,685 | 423,065 249, 878. 
Il la 748, 886 678, 371 534, 370 414, 363 456, 736 | 413, 452 259, 890 
Sentem- Novem- | Decem- pe cont 
Destination August her October ber ber Total of total 
i trucked - 
Pennsylvania: 
Within region 222,899 | 249,435 | 279,827 | 264,146 | 347, 368 |3, 434, 221 55. 3. 
Outside region 133, 599 162, 060 180, 491 143, 204 178, 985 |1, 880, 845 30.3 
New York. .......... ........- 27, 902 24, 721 38, 465 32, 010 38, 924 389, 748 6.3 
New Jersey.................... 33, 699 37, 091 44, 297 32, 694 35, 673 419, 024 6.7 
Dela ware 653 1, 362 2, 135 2, 058 2, 106 18, 812 . 3 
Marvlan dd. 1, 033 1, 688 2, 512 1, 723 2, 245 20, 581 3 
District of Columbia „ 179 114 |... . 2... 2, 988 (2) 
Other States_.......-.-.-.-.--- 728 38, 982 1,344 1,019 1,212 50, 217 . 8. 
Total: 1952 420, 513 515, 339 549. 250 | 476, 968 606, 513 6, 216, 436 100.0 
CCC 395,198 | 403,066 | 616,714 | 683,881 | 703, 899 6, 311, 826 100. 0- 


1 Compiled:from reports of Pennsyivania Department of Mines. Does not include dredge coal. 
2 Less than 0.05 percent. i 


- 


Data compiled from reports of the Massachusetts Division on the 
Necessaries of Life and of the Association of American Railroads on 
the movement of anthracite to New England are shown in table 31. 
New England rail receipts of Pennsylvania anthracite decreased 9 
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percent from 1951, whereas tidewater receipts were up about 6 per- 
cent. 

The volume of anthracite moved by Lake carriers in 1952 changed 
slightly from 1951. Lake Erie loadings, approximately 18,000 tons 
greater than in 1951, were offset by the decline of loadings over Lake 
Ontario docks of about the same amount. Receipts at the upper 
Lake docks totaled 495,000 tons, compared with 503,000 tons in 1951. 

Shipments of anthracite from the Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Wyoming 
regions 1890-1952 are shown graphically in figure 3. 


A 


I 

I 
I 
I 
I 


17 
17 


Schuylkill “4 ' 


1900 1910 


FIGURE 3.—Anthracite shipped from the Lehigh, Schuylkill, and Wyoming 
regions, 1890-1952. 


TABLE 31.—Receipts of anthracite in New England, 1917, 1920, 1923, 1927, and 
1940-52, in thousands of net tons 


15 receipts 
Receipts | p kee es Receipts 
eceipts of Penn- Receipts of Penn- 
Year by tido: by rail 1 Imports? sylvania Year by tide- 1 | Imports? sylvania 
anthra- an 
cite 3 cite 3 
1917..... 1 4, 421 7, 250 1 11, 679 || 1945..... 331 4, 750 (D) 5, 081 
1920. 13, 521 7, 804 1 11, 324 || 1946. 399 5, 244 |.........- 5, 643 
1923..... 1 4, 8, 102 145 12, 039 || 1947. 240 4,498 |.........- 4, 738 
1927..... 1 2, 421 0, 725 106 9,040 || 1948..... 217 4,046 |.......... 4, 863 
1940..... 1 4, 174 135 4, 687 || 1949..... 110 3,336 |.......... 9, 446 
1941..... 1 682 4, 870 75 5,477 || 1950. 81 3,615 18 3, 678 
1942..... 4 581 5,393 139 5,835 || 1951_____ 66 3, 135 27 3, 174 
1943. “576 6,310 164 5, 721 || 1952. 70 2, 847 29 2, 888 
1944..... 4 398 b, 836 12 6, 222 


1 Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Division on the Necessaries of Life. 
3 U. 8, Department of Commerce. 

8 Total receipts by rail and by tidewater less imports. 

* Association of American Railroads. 

Less than 500 tons. 
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CONSUMPTION 


The 5-percent decline in production of Pennsylvania anthracite in 
1952 was accompanied by an equivalent drop in apparent consump- 
tion (calculated on the basis of production, imports, exports, and 
changes in producers’ stocks). As the result of a 14-percent decline 
in the production of coke, the quantity of anthracite mixed with 
bituminous coal in the manufacture of coke fell 13 percent under 
1951. The consumption of anthracite by the briquetting industry 
also declined, as that industry again decreased its output. Con- 
sumption reported by public utilities was 3.8 million tons, slightly 
less than 3 percent under 1951. It was felt that consumption by the 
public utilities would have been higher in 1952 if assurance could 
have been given the utilities as to the adequacy of future supplies of 
the smaller sizes. The tonnage of anthracite used by railroads also 
dropped to 8 percent less than 1951. 


TABLE 32.—Apparent consumption of anthracite and selected competitive fuels 
in the principal anthracite markets, 1949-52 


[Thousands of net tons] 


New Penn- District Percent 
New New Dela- | Mary- 
Fuel Eng- syl- of Co- | Total | of total 
land | York | Jersey | ania | Ware | land jumbſa fuels 
Anthracite (all users): 
Pennsylvania: 1 
1949 3, 277 (211,191 | 2 4, 896 | 12, 194 255 429 153 | 32, 395 40.0 
19000 3, 552 211. 0542 5,007 | 12, 690 266 464 179 | 33, 212 37.4 
I/. AA 2, 956 | 9, 482 | 24, 519 | 11, 512 240 422 136 | 29, 267 33.0 
LL AAN daai 2, 726 | 29,279 | 24,347 | 11, 575 219 379 126 | 28, 651 
Imported: 3 
1949; l «˙i ⅛ cs A PE ↄ B: A k WEE AP WEE 
1980... eco uae poc II) ³ A EE . cs 18 (4) 
ll! ---------- // A ESA AN E 27 ( d 
CCC 272 ³oðüA ] ³·¹¹ ̃ AAA E 29 (4 
Briquets (for domestic use) 

J 25 21 21 39 (5) 15 1 122 2 
. aasa eS 36 23 13 39 (5) 22 3 136 2 
Är EE 42 17 25 27 (5) 17 2 130 1 
1952... 81 12 11 22 (5) 14 1 91 1 

Imported: 3 
J A A A ARS A yd E (5) (d 
/ D 'H A AT 8 (5) (4 
J EE ĩ².. ⁰DꝙAd d AS 8 (5) (4) 
// A E E O ̃ 86 (5) (1) 
Coke (for domestic use): 

F 592 510 281 168 6 1]|........] 1,552 1.9 
i (7: | A 8 617 545 348 186 5) Eds 1, 697 1.9 
1951_........... 8 542 343 321 168 (5) las eos 1,375 1.6 
1969 EI us ese 525 264 298 134 | (5 puc si 1, 1.4 

Imported: 3 
190999... 1 ) d ³˙ A A 8⁴ . 1 
CC ...-. 56 %% JJ ĩ 86 . 1 
19512... Z A V laos A EA VE 13 ($) 
1962 A AO 5) ! AA EEN 159 .2 
Oil: Heating and range: Š 
1040 T etin quU 17,353 | 14,086 | 7,735 | 4,418 433 | .2, 048 713 | 46, 786 57.8 
190 RR ERSTE 19, 807 | 15,877 | 8,558 | 5, 686 476 | 2,454 783 | 53, 641 60. 4 
T A 21,302 | 16,846 | 8,701 | 6, 637 558 | 2,979 990 | 58, 013 65. 3 
* un Kee 21, 367 | 16, 957 6, 990 606 | 3,115 1,104 | 58, 805 66. 1 
0 
AA E R 21, 248 | 25, 891 933 | 16, 819 688 | 2, 493 867 | 80, 939 100. 0 
¡AA 24,086 | 27,529 | 13, 926 | 18, 601 742 | 2,941 965 | 88, 790 100.0 
lr A A 24,869 | 26, 697 | 13, 566 | 18, 348 798 | 3,419 | 1,128 | 88, 825 100. 0 
. smnanaeadad 24, 678 | 26,671 | 13, 322 18. 721 825 | 3,509 1,231 | 88, 957 100.0 


1 Pennsylvania Department of Mines. 
a an a cigs but undetermined part of anthracite shown as shipped to New Jersey is reshipped to 
ew Yor : 
3 U. B. Department of Commerce. 
Less than 0.05 percent. 
s Less than 500 tons. 
* Converted to coal equivalent upon basis of 4 barrels of fuel oil equaling 1 ton of coal. 
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Data of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines indicate that 
shipments to the primary anthracite market area (New England and 
Middle Atlantic States, Delaware, Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia), which received 97 percent of total shipments to United 
States destinations in 1952, declined 615,000 tons from 1951. As the 
losses mentioned for the industrial users (public utilities, coke ovens, 
railroads, etc.) comprised only part of the total decline in apparent 
consumption in 1952; it is assumed that the greater losses occurred 
in the space-heating field, particularly in the primary market area. 
Data are not available on the consumption of all fuels in the primary 
market area, however, table 32 presents the apparent consumption of 
anthracite, domestic coke, briquets, and heating and range oil, in 
terms of coal equivalent. | 

Mechanical Stokers.—Factory sales of class I stokers (with a burn- 
ing capacity under 61 pounds of coal per hour) totaled 8,068 in 1952, 
an increase of 89 percent over 1951, according to reports of the Bureau 
of the Census, United States Department of Commerce. Sales of 
class 2 stokers increased from 414 units in 1951 to 543 units in 1952. 


STOCKS 


Stocks of anthracite held by producing companies at the end of 
December 1952 increased 74 percent over 1951, according to data 
compiled by the Anthracite Committee. Because of the slack market 
demand for domestic sizes, producer stocks of these sizes continued 
to increase, and, by the close of the year, constituted almost the entire 
inventory. Stocks of Rice and Barley remained near the minimum 
level all year owing to strong demand from consumers. 

Stocks on the upper Lake docks also increased materially, totaling 
259,000 tons at the close of December 1952 compared to 198,000 tons 
in 1951. Anthracite stocks at electric utility plants were up 9 percent 
over 1951; they exceeded 5 million tons during each month of the year, 
except March and April. Stocks of Class I railroads declined 9 per- 
cent from 1951. 

Anthracite in retail dealers! yards on December 31, 1952, was 
estimated by the Bureau of Mines to be 3 million tons—1.6 million 
tons of Egg, Stove, and Chestnut sizes combined, 297,000 tons of Pea, 
and 1.1 million tons of Buckwheat Nos. 1 and 2. These figures repre- 
sented increases over stocks held on December 31, 1951, of 3 percent 
for Ege, Stove, and Chestnut sizes, 5 percent for Pea, and 25 percent 
for Buckwheat Nos. 1 and 2—an overall increase of 10 percent. 


PRICES 


Prices of Pennsylvania anthracite were regulated throughout 1952 
by the Office of Price Stabilization under Ceiling Price Regulation 4. 
The ceilings established were based upon the specifications for stand- 
ard anthracite approved by the Anthracite Committee (see table 33) 
and continued the customary industry practice of making extra 
charges for special services, such as partitioning cars, calcium chloride 
treatment, pocket loading of trucks, etc. Producers who had sold 
coal from certain seams or breakers at a premium (usually 25 cents 
per ton) were authorized by the regulation to add the extra charge 
to ceiling prices. , N 

As the result of a survey conducted by the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion on production costs and earnings in the anthracite industry, 
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TABLE 33.—Standard anthracite specifications approved and adopted by the 
Anthracite Committee, effective July 28, 1947 


Percent 
Round test mesh, Over- Undersize Maximum impurities 1 
ches : AA DN 
gie? 
maxi- 
Maxi- | Mini- 
mum | mum | mum Slate Bone or ash ? 
Broken Through 433324. 1% 2 11 
Over 34 to 3333 15 Kë A AN A 
A ͥ 8 Through 3% to 3 . AA 1% 2 11 
Over 2748... oou AA 15 „! ones AA 
Store Through 27146 J 2 3 11 
/ ³˙·wiAL BEE 15 re eee oes ae VE 
Chestnut Through 153 FFC 3 4 11 
Over 134hov᷑ |... . 15 ré VE, ite Bel 
A A d dud Through 131 TCC; A 4 5 12 
Over Bue... 15 e y | AO, AP 
Buckwheat No. 1............ Through ie... J A, EE 13 
Bee E EE E 15 e EEN, A EE 
Buckwheat No. 2 (Rice) Through 519 I)! EORR. AOS 13 
Over ;; „„ 17 ve EE A AAA 
Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley) .. Through 34e. ........- JO: ET up pussy ose, Herr 15 
Over 33232 20 ; %ᷣ AAA 8 
Buckwheat No. 44. Through 332 / A, T EE 15 
Over td A 30 Ir E 
Buckwheat No. 55. Through 36. 30 No limit 16 


1 When slate content in the sizes from Broken to Chestnut, inclusive, is less than above standards, bone 
content may be increased by 1}4 times the decrease in the slate content under the allowable limits, but slate 
content specified above shall not be exceeded in any event. 

ie EE 1 percent is allowed on the maximum percentage of undersize and the maximum percentage 
of ash content. ! 

The maximum percentage of undersize is applicable only to anthracite as it is produced at the preparation 
plant. Slate is defined as any material which has less than 40 percent fixed carbon. 

Bone is defined as any material which has 40 percent or more, but less than 75 percent fixed carbon. 

2 Ash determinations are on a dry basis. . 


Ceiling Price Regulation 4 was amended August 12 to provide an 
increase of 75 cents per net ton, f. o. b. mine or preparation plant, on 
Buckwheat No. 1, Rice, Barley, Buckwheat No. 4, and smaller sizes. 
Effective October 1, CPR 4 was amended further (Amendment 5) to 
authorize an increase of 20 cents per ton on eeiling prices for all sizes 
of anthracite to compensate producers for their increased contribution 
to the Anthracite Welfare Fund. As the OPS found that the industry 
was entitled to an increase under the industry earnings standard 
formula and was unable to absorb additional labor costs imposed by 
the new contract with the mine workers, CPR 4 was again amended 
(Amendment 6) effective November 16. 

Ceiling prices for standard anthracite, per net ton f. o. b. mines, 
at the end of December 1952 were as follows: Broken, $15.75; Egg, 
$16; Stove, $16.25; Chestnut, $16.15; Pea, $12.85; Buckwheat No. 1, 
$10.10; Rice, $8.35; Barley, $6.55; and Buckwheat No. 4 and smaller, 
$5.45. Ceiling prices on substandard anthracite were $1.15 per ton 
lower for Broken through Chestnut sizes: $1 lower for Pea, $0.70 for 
Buckwheat No. 1, $0.60 for Rice, $0.50 for Barley, and $0.40 
for smaller sizes. According to Saward's Journal, circular prices 
quoted by the trade at the close of the year were within the following 
limits: Egg, $15.95-$16.25; Stove, $15.75-$16.50; Chestnut, $15.55- 
$16.40; Pea, $12.15-$12.85; Buckwheat No. 1, $9.80-$10.20; Buck- 
wheat No. 2 (Rice), $7.85-$8.20; and Buckwheat No. 3 (Barley), 
$5.70-$6.00. Monthly data compiled from reports of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, on retail prices 
of fuels in selected cities for 1952 are shown in table 34. 
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TECHNOLOGY 


As the production of anthracite has declined, the role of practical 
and basic research has assumed increasing importance. If the de- 
cline is to be halted, or if output is to eventually increase, the improve- 
ment will result from research devoted to finding new uses, the 
development of new equipment for burning anthracite, and improve- 
ment in mining methods and equipment. | 

The reversal in relative demand for various sizes of anthracite in 
the past several years will have paramount importance in future, not 
only in determining the course of anthracite mining and marketing 
practices but in charting the course of future research. It is signifi- 
cant that, while shipments of the space-heating or domestic sizes of 
anthracite have been declining, the steam sizes, which comprised 
only 29 percent of the breaker shipments in 1930, accounted for 45 
percent in 1952. Should the demand for the steam sizes continue to 
show a material increase, the industry may have to meet the demand 
either by crushing large coal or by producing more of the smaller 
sizes on first mining. To meet this problem, research will be necessary 
to devise the mining methods and equipment that will not only in- 
crease output per man per day but will ultimately supply more of the 
smaller sizes of anthracite to the industrial market at a price competi- 
tive with other fuels. | 

The anthracite fields have contributed heavily to our country’s 
fuel requirements and are of primary importance ‘to our national 
economy. Five billion tons of anthracite has been mined and mar- 
keted from a relatively small area in northeastern Pennsylvania 
during the past 150 years, yet the extraction of this vast amount has not 
exhausted the reserves. Estimates indicate that enoughcoal remains to 
support current production for 200 years. It was with these thoughts 
2 n that the Bureau's research program for anthracite was 
planned. ! SE 

Before completion of the Anthracite Research Laboratory at 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., in 1951 the Bureau’s work in anthracite 
research was concentrated on underground mining, as it was thought 
that improved mining methods offered the quickest means of reducing 
cost of production, which, in turn, might SE anthracite in a better 
competitive position with other fuels. Another consideration was 
that mining research could be conducted in the mines and would ` 
require a minimum of office and laboratory space. Research relating 
to preparation and utilization has been accelerated as rapidly as 
possible since the laboratory was completed. The formal establish- 
ment of industry committees for mining, preparation, and utilization 
studies was of valuable assistance in 1952 in selection and completion 
of various projects. | | 

Beginning in 1944, practical research was conducted in cooperation 
with the industry on several mining projects. Tests were run on 
scraper-shaker loading machines for driving gangways and on the 
Kickoff shearing machine, model DEK, to obtain data on its power 
requirements in cutting anthracite. Experiments were conducted 
with the Korfmann Universal shearing machine, model SK 20, to 
determine its power characteristics, maneuverability, and general 
qualifications for cutting anthracite. Tests were made also on 
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pneumatic packing with a Brieden machine. Much of the research 
completed in the past years has been discussed in Minerals Yearbook 
chapters on Pennsylvania anthracite and various publications related 
to the work have been referred to in those chapters. 

There has been little change in basic timbering methods in anthra- 
cite mines during the past 75 years. To obtain detailed information 
on the subject, the Bureau cooperated with an anthracite producer 
in the Northern field in an investigation of pneumatic packing. 
Pneumatic packing was introduced in Germany about 30 years ago 
and has gained considerable favor in Europe where, in many instances, 
it has replaced other methods of roof support. Foreign publications 
indicate that pneumatic backfilling is superior to conventional caving 
and hand-packing methods for maintaining control of overlying 
strata. The Bureau's research on the subject has been promising 
enough to prompt the cooperating company to pack first-mined areas 
in another bed at the same colliery.? 

During the past 5 years the Bureau's work on the use of machines 
for underground development work in pitching anthracite beds pro- 
vided data that show that about one-half of the face-working time is 
required to provide support for the roof and sides of rooms. Engi- 
neers engaged in this work suggested the possibility of using a movable, 
telescopic steel shield at the face instead of conventional wooden props 
to reduce the time so consumed. Face workers could be provided 
maximum protection from falls of roof and ribs and the entire labor 
force used to produce coal if such a shield were perfected. Permanent 
timbering, set up independently of the facework, could be placed 
behind the shield as the face was advanced. The design of a shield 
would depend necessarily upon the loads that it would be required to 
support. As little information was available on the subject, special 
electric cells and automatic recorders were made and placed on the 
collars of three timber roof supports to measure loads. Although the 
results of the tests are sufficient for a preliminary shield design, it has 
not been determined fully whether the loads measured were higher, 
lower, or near the average for general underground conditions. There- 
fore, further tests, supplemented by a study of strata behavior, will 
be necessary.“ 

Other mining and machinery design projects in progress during 
1952 were: (1) A study of the transmission, distribution, and storage of 
compressed air in underground anthracite mines; (2) the use of yield- 
ing steel supports in mining thick, flat beds to eliminate wooden props 
and improve roof conditions; (3) the development of lightweight- 
aggregate roof supports of maximum strength; (4) the design and 
construction of a vibrating-blade coal-planer unit similar to the Ger- 
man coal plough (tests will be made on the ability of this machine to 
cut anthracite successfully); and (5), work on the design of a large- 
diameter coal drill or auger similar to those used in bituminous-coal 
mines. 

In coal preparation, the various types of crushers were investigated 
to determine which would reduce the domestic sizes of anthracite to 

3 Landsidle, Clayton A., Hartley, John C., and Buch, John W., Anthracite Mechanical Mining Inves- 
tigations, Progress Report 6, Preliminary ‘Testing of Brieden Pneumatic Packing Machine: Bureau of 
Mines Rept. of Investigations 4978, 1953, 13 pn. 

3 Allan, Andrew, Jr., Kaar, Paul H., and Cooner, John D., Sr., Anthracite Mechanical Mining Investi- 


gations Progress Report 9, Measurement of Loads Borne by 'Underground- Roadway Supports: Bureau of 
Mines Rept. of Investigations 4946, 1953, 12 pp. 
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the larger steam sizes with the least amount of fines. Investigations 
were under way also on launder screens for cleaning fine sizes of anthra- 
cite. The stoker-boiler units in the laboratory at Schuylkill Haven 
have been studied for about 2 years to determine operating character- 
istics under varying weather and load conditions. 

The Bureau of Mines began a study of underground water pools in 
the anthracite region in 1945 as part of its technologic investigations 
of the mine-water problem. Since that time, the Bureau has co- 
operated closely with the anthracite producers and the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in obtaining information on the complex 
problems relating to underground mine water. The mines in the 
anthracite region handle over 200 billion gallons of mine water annu- 
ally, of which more than 150 billion gallons is pumped to the surface. 
To obtain criteria upon which engineering studies of this problem 
could be based, the Bureau gathered data on all factors involved, 
such as the quantity of water impounded in abandoned and active 
mines, the amount of water pumped from each mine, chemical char- 
acteristics of the water, the effect of mine water upon surface streams, 
and the physical condition of barrier pillars, which, in abandoned 
mines, serve as protection for active workings. Many of the data 
on mine water obtained by the Safety Branch of the Health and 
Safety Division of the Bureau of Mines have been published by that 
division in numerous Bureau of Mines publications. The mine- 
water problem has been discussed briefly also in previous anthracite 
chapters of Minerals Yearbooks. 

In 1952 the Anthracite Institute laboratory placed greater emphasis 
on basic research and equipment development. A study was con- 
ducted on the use of anthracite as & filter aid in commercial and 
industrial processes, which was complemented by similar work done 
independently by some large industrial users of filtering material. A 
comprehensive survey was made on the industrial uses of carbon and 
& report on the findings was prepared for those interested in anthra- 
cite as & possible source of industrial carbon. In the realm of co- 
operative research, the institute laboratory carried out projects with 
the Pennsylvania State College, the Bureau of Mines laboratory at 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa., the Imperial Tobacco Co. of Canada, and the 
State of North Carolina. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Data of the United States Department of Commerce indicate that 
exports of Pennsylvania anthracite dropped 23 percent in 1952 to 4.6 
million net tons. Shipments to Canada were 3 percent greater than 
in 1951, but European purchases tumbled from 2.4 million tons to 
about 923,000 tons in 1952, a 62-percent decrease. The increased 
shipments to Canada were attributable to a desire to build up stock- ` 
piles, as the early winter weather in eastern Canada was warmer 


4 Ash, S. H., Doherty, R. Emmet, Miller, P. S., Romischer, W. M., and Smith, J. D., Core Drilling 
at Shaft Sites of Proposed Mine-Water Drainage Tunnel, Anthracite Region of Pennsylvania: Bureau of 
Mines Bull. 513, 1952, 43 pp. 

Ash, S. H., Davies, B. S., Jenkins, H. E., and Romischer, W. M., Barrier Pillars in Lackawanna Basin, 
Northern Field, Anthracite Region of Pennsylvania: Bureau of Mines Bull. 517, 1952, 114 PR, 

Ash, 8. H., Eaton, W. L. and Whaite, R. H., Surface-Water Seepage into Anthracite Mines in the 
Lackawanna Basin, Northern Field, Anthracite Region of Pennsylvania: Bureau of Mines Bull. 518, 

» 37 pp. 
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than normal and competition from Welsh anthracite was about 18 
ercent above the 1951 level. The fuel-supply situation in Europe 
egan to ease early in 1952, and the need for imported coal became 

less acute. The bulk of the tonnage exported to Europe in 1952 was 

shipped during the first 6 months. During the latter half of the year 
only isolated cargoes were moving in that direction, principally to 

Yugoslavia. Export data are shown in detail in table 35. 

Imports of anthracite for consumption in the United States totaled 

29,370 net tonsin 1952; all came from Great Britain except for minor 
uantities received from Italy and French Morocco. Import statistics 
or 1951 and 1952 are shown in table 36. 


TABLE 35.—Anthracite exported from the United States, 1951-52, by countries 
and customs districts, in net tons 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


Country 1951 1952 Customs district 1951 1952 
North America: North Atlantic: 
Bermuda................ 476 445 Maine and New Hamp- 
British West Indies 62 225 CCC 9, 686 12, 596 
Canada — éæp .-- 3, 484, 800 | 3, 606, 618 Massachusetts 25 25 
Cuba. IA 8 22, 788 41,317 New York..............- 3, 501 792 
Mexico 16, 023 15, 723 Philadelphia 12, 466, 448 989, 652 
South America: South Atlantic: 
Brazil.__.... . .. ok 679 518 Maryland 576 111 
CHiN st. eect a hs 1,270 ASA Vein! 3, 248 235 
Colombia...............- 77 105 || Gulf Coast: 
Peri. m8 1. 209 3, 720 A EE, WEE 48 
Uruguay............-..- 12,8384 Galveston ooo gn AAA 54 
Venezuela 13 9 Mobile 69777 
Europe: New Orleans . 
Austris 32, 516 10, 496 Mexican border: Laredo 47 501 
Belgium- Luxembourg. 226, 780 10, 159 || Northern border: 
Denmark -.---------- 1,946 |........... Buffs 2, 354,024 2, 371, 145 
France 11, 333, 798 486, 139 DakotaKe. es 36 96 
Germanyůy ------ ee Duluth and Superior. 1,854 | ios. 
Ireland 6, 6666 Michigan 225 54 
TTT see ed 45, 302 10, 867 Montana and Idaho..... 14 58 
Netherlands 490, 545 339, 704 Giada 8, 153 18, 466 
Norway...............-- 190, 269 |........... Rochester 17, 396 18, 499 
Switzerland 84, 553 1, 670 St. Lawrence 1, 086, 779 | 1, 169, 848 
ái YXugoslavia.............. 10, 618 63, 598 Vermont. ...------------ 2,812 9, 880 
sia: ———y, 
Japan. i l Ol lC 20 724 E c... rias 1 5, 955, 535 | 4, 592, 060 
Saudi Arabia............ I 
ca: 
Belgian Congo........... . uma 
Other Africa. 23 
Sl! aianei 15, 955, 535 | 4, 592, 060 
1 Revised figure. 


TABLE 36.—Anthracite imported for consumption in the United States, 1951-52, 
by countries and customs districts, in net tons 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


1952 Customs district 1951 1952 


— | —tsser | | ————— —— . eit 


French Morocco............-...--|-------- 49 || Massachusetts 26,812 | 29,299 
JJ K 8 22 || New York........................]. ee 71 


29, 299 
FFC 26,812 | 29,370 
333 29, 370 


Country 
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WORLD PRODUCTION 


World production of anthracite in 1952 was at a slightly higher 
level than in 1951. Increased output was reported in all major 
producing countries except Japan, North Korea, and the United 
States. Although the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics does not 
release data on coal production, reliable estimates indicate that 
Russia surpassed the United States in anthracite production for the 
first time in 1948 and has since led the world in total output. Data 
on world production for the period 1947-52 are shown in table 37. 


TABLE 37.—World production of anthracite, in thousands of metric tons,! 2 
1947-52 | 


[Compiled by Pauline Roberts} 


1951 1952 


Country 1948 1949 1950 

Belem DEE 3 5,853 | 3 5, 839 3 6, 500 6, 869 
Bulgaria AA A bab ..... ......- 27 27 35 35 
China A A E 3 600 |31,000 | 32,000 | 34,000 | 34,000 
WPAN CC A ieu eon pee LC ewes ; 39,800 | 3 11,075 
Ereegnes 39 
Germany: 

East Gwen 

West Germany._....-. ... . .. ross caes 3 8, 300 8, 839 
err ĩð— 615 
F ⁵⁰N . ĩͤ vA A IA. 106 3100 
Il ³ð 8 82 2 
I A puas c dur 1, 089 1,013 
Korca: 

Korea, Republic of- tt 104 576 

f ³ KK anin 1, 000 750 
New Zealand WEE Iesu. 

BI A 00000 A E, 61 85 
lA ß deans Sao 418 442 
PUI a isc o 335 3 50 
SSH E K A 1, 601 1, 824 
Siren“... 310 3 10 

5577) ³ y EE 67. 760 68. 000 
e ß l... are EE essx i 3, 791 4, 251 
United States (Pennsylvania) . ....... ....-- 51, 836 | 38, 738 ; 38, 709 | 36,816 

136, 200 |132, 500 |140, 100 |144, 700 | 146, 400 


Total (eatimate). ----- ..... . ... ««««4«ö 


1 An undetermined amount of semianthracite is included in the figures for some countries. 
: me table incorporates a number of revisions of data published in previous anthracite tables. 
stimate. 


Coke and Coal Chemicals 


By J. A. DeCarlo, J. A. Corgan, and Maxine M. Otero 
$ 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


RODUCTION of oven and beehive coke in the United States is 
Dp closely to production of iron and steel; hence, work stoppages 

in the steel industry in the early summer of 1952 resulted in a 
14-percent decrease in coke output from the record established in 
1951. Theclose relationship between the coke and the steel industries 
was indicated clearly by the similarity in their operating rates in 
1952. The American Iron and Steel Institute reported that blast 
furnaces operated at 84.2 percent of capacity in 1952, while slot-type 
coke ovens, as reported to the Bureau of Mines by coke-plant opera- 
tors, averaged 84 percent. 

Slot-type coke ovens were operated at near capacity at the beginning 
of 1952, and oven-coke production averaged 97.7 percent of capacity 
for the first quarter. In April, however, production started to decline 
&nd dropped to the low point of the year in July because of work 
stoppages at the furnace“ oven-coke plants, where the operating rate 
in July dropped to 28 percent of capacity, the lowest rate since 
October 1949. “Merchant” oven-coke plants also reduced their 
operating rates, although not as drastically, and averaged 74.8 
percent of capacity in July. Settlement of the steel strike in the last 
week of July accelerated coking operations and output of oven coke 
rose steadily to reach an average daily output of 202,900 tons in 
December, an alltime high. Beehive-coke production, however, did 
not increase as rapidly because a number of steel companies that 
purchase part or all of their blast-furnace coke from beehive ovens 
had stocked large quantities in the first quarter of the year; purchases 
of coke immediately after settlement of the wage controversy were 
therefore unnecessary. As a result, the average daily output of 
beehive coke during the last half of the year declined far below the 
first-quarter average. Hence, beehive-coke production, which was 
9 percent of the total coke production in 1951, was only 6 percent in 
1952. 

Although output of coke decreased in 1952, there was no general 
shortage of metallurgical coke, as the banking of iron blast furnaces 
during the steel strike reduced their coke requirements. Extension of 
natural-gas pipelines, particularly in New York, also reduced require- 
ments of coke for manufacturing water gas and resulted in permanent 
retirement of 2 oven-coke plants, The distribution of coke in 1952, by 
principal end uses, closely followed the 1951 pattern. According to 
reports from producing companies, 86 percent'was utilized by iron 
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blast furnaces, 4 percent each by iron foundries and for gas manu- 
facture, and 3 percent each for miscellaneous industrial uses (non- 
ferrous smelting, chemical processing, etc.) and for residential heating. 

The program for expansion of oven-coke capacity also was hampered 
by work stoppages in 1952. The silica-brick supply increased during 
the year, with the installation of additional brickmaking facilities. 
However, the steel strike slowed delivery of essential steel and delayed 
a large part of the new capacity scheduled for 1952 beyond the end of 
the year. In spite of these obstacles, the coke industry experienced 
one of the greatest construction years in its history. Coke producers 
reported that 947 new ovens with an annual coke capacity of 5.3 
million tons were completed and 1,075 ovens with a designed annual 
coke capacity of 6 million tons were under construction on December 
31,1952. However, all new ovens completed in 1952 did not represent 
additional capacity, as a large number were replacements of old ovens 
previously dismantled. Although 658 ovens with an annual coke 
capacity of 2.9 million tons were taken out of production for rebuilding 
or permanent retirement, the industry achieved a net gain of 289 
ovens during the year. At the end of 1952, 15,608 slot-type ovens 
were active with a potential annual coke capacity of 76.4 million tons. 
It was therefore apparent that, if the 84-million-ton capacity goal by 
1954, as established by the Defense Production Administration in 
December 1951, was to be attained, a rapid rate of construction would 
have to be maintained. 

Manufacturing costs for beehive and oven coke increased durin 
1952, as coal and labor costs advanced. The average cost of coa 
delivered to oven-coke plants increased $0.29 per ton (3 percent) 
over 1951 to reach a new peak of $9.23, and at bechive plants the 
cost rose from $6.15 to $6.26 per ton (2 percent). Although precise 
data on average hourly and weekly earnings of production workers 
in the oven- and beehive-coke industries are not available, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor, published 
information on production workers for “Coke and other petroleum 
and coal products." ! According to this source, the average hourly 
earnings of these workers increased from $1.66 in 1951 to $1.76 in 
1952 and average weekly earnings from $69.39 to $73.73. 

There were only minor changes in the labor force in the coke 
industry in 1952. According to the Bureau of Mines’ survey of 
injuries and employment, there was an average of 21,919 men working 
daily in the oven-coke industry. The number of man-hours worked 
totaled 58.6 million, a decrease of 5.5 million (9 percent) from 1951. 
In the beehive-coke industry, an average of 3,322 men worked daily, 
and the man-hours totaled 4.2 million, reductions of 335 (9 percent) 
and 1.9 million (31 percent), respectively, from 1951. 

Production of the primary coal-chemical materials and derivatives 
at oven-coke plants were correspondingly curtailed by the interrup- 
tions in oven operations in 1952. Output of each of crude tar, crude 
light oil, and gas dropped 12 percent below the 1951 totals, while 
ammonia production (NH; content of sulfate and liquor) fell 11 per- 
cent. The substantial decrease in supplies of crude tar and light 
oil resulted in smaller production of the various derivatives. Output 
of benzol (excluding motor grade) decreased 10 percent from 1951; 


1 U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Hours and Earnings, April 1953, p. 82. 
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toluol and xylol, 11 percent each; creosote oil, 8 percent; and crude 
chemical oil, 18 percent. Supplies of benzol, toluol, naphthalene, 
and pyridine were of vital concern to Government and industry in 
1952 because of their important role in the chemical field. Although. 
benzol, toluol, and naphthalene were scarce at the beginning of 1952, 
by December 31 supplies were nearer demand than since early in 
1950. This was not true of refined (2° grade) pyridine, however, 
which remained scarce throughout the year. A coal-tar base that 
received considerable attention in 1952 was gamma-picoline, when 
the antituberculosis drug—isoniazid—was introduced. Tar bases 
and their derivatives have an extensive and varied application in 
the preparation of pharmaceuticals, stabilizers for vapor degreasing 
solvents, plastics, waterproofing agents for textiles, manufacture of 
dyes and dye intermediates, denaturants, and other uses. 

Prices for coke and coal chemicals during the year were under Gov- 
ernment control and were governed by Supplementary Regulation 13 
to the General Ceiling Price Regulation. Although numerous amend- 
ments were issued during the year by the Office of Price Stabilization, 
the most important adjustment in ceiling prices on coke and coal 
chemicals was Amendment 13 to SR 13, effective November 21, 1952. 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the coke industry in the United States, 1987 and 
19 


1937 1951 1952 
Coke produced: 
O Bra) EE net tons] 49, 210, 748 71, 987, 172 63, 850, 115 
BCC A do- 3, 164, 721 7, 343, 530 4, 403, 994 
M/ ĩð—ÜO 44... ote was E do....| 52,375, 469 79, 330, 702 68, 254, 109 
Percent OVen. ß ee ea es 94.0 90. 7 93.5 
Exports, all coke_.____........ ea cui oed etn net tons 5206, 683 1, 026, 730 792, 072 
Eecher ER EE do 286, 364 161, 639 312, 519 
Apparent consumption, all coke.................... do....| 51,271,929 78, 093, 353 67, 355, 871 
Disposal, all coke sold or used: 
Blast furnace eee do.] 36, 751, 969 67, 440, 987 58, 182, 747 
Roundry AAA A do.... 2, 038, 822 8, 806, 686 3, 102, 446 
Other industrial (including producer and water gas) 
net tons. 4, 597, 804 5, 603, 262 4, 648, 077 
Domestic. EE do.... 8,107,518 2, 087, 034 1, 932, 369 
Producers’ stocks of coke, Dec. 3Bw!“0!l)hj do.... 2, 595, 287 1, 482, 972 1, 901, 657 
Receipts per ton of coke sold (merchant sales): 
Blast Urna EE $4. 22 $14. 09 $15. 76 
as A ee $7. 91 $21.81 |. $22. 18 
AAA e $6. 25 $15. 73 $15. 73 
Other industrial.. tacto See oe ee wn ae $5. 48 $14. 09 $13. 82 
Domesti AAA A Me AS $6. 43 $14. 43 $14. 74 
Coal-chemical materials produced: 
AAA AA c E E gallons..| 603, 053, 288 795, 311, 283 703, 889, 653 
Ammonium sulfate or equivalent............ pounds. .I, 506, 431, 251 | 1, 995, 546, 999 1, 781, 301, 348 
(IBS. eet M cubic feet. 757,628,942 | 1,052, 280, 603 922, 631, 185 
Burned in coking process percent. 37. 04 36. 19 35. 80 
Surplus sold or used do- 61.12 62. 09 62. 47 
Wasted: our aristides Sie do- 1. 84 1.72 1. 73 
Crude iht, ee gallons..| 187,054, 346 284, 496, 933 249, 283, 837 
Yield of coal-chemical materials per ton of coal: 
)))!!! yy A EE do 8. 67 7. 78 7. 74 
Ammonium sulfate or equivalent pounds. 21. 84 19. 82 19. 92 
GSS swe «ð 88 M cubic feet. 10. 89 10. 29 10. 15 
Crude light oll. gallons.. 2. 86 2. 82 2.79 
Value of coal-chemical materials sold: 
JJ A PE $18, 456, 483 $43, 546, 155 $37, 803, 630 
Ammonia (sulfate and liquor $16, 048, 325 $36, 032, 105 $35, 523, 713 
, ß Edag $72, 961, 697 $138, 300, 299 $122, 982, 113 
Crude light oil and derivatives........................ $20, 215, 404 $78, 024, 032 $68, 478, 169 
Other coal-chemical materials LL .. $4, 442, 929 $28, 044, 406 $24, 453. 136 
"Total value of all products 2 hh $411, 706, 484 | $1,474, 406, 800 | $1, 305, 675, 499 


ege 
1 Naphthalene, tar derivatives, intermediate light oil, and miscellaneous materials. 
3 Includes value of coke and breeze produced and tar used as fuel by producers. 
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This amendment permitted producers to increase ceiling prices on 
oven coke and coal-chemical products by 3.75 percent, to be spread 
among their various products, subject to a maximum limit of 10 
percent on any one ceiling price. The order also provided that the 
prose amount of relief granted be apportioned by each producer 
etween coke and coal chemicals in the same proportion in which 
these products contributed sales revenue in the 12-month period 
ended April 30, 1952. Although several producing companies in- 
creased prices on some of their products following issuance of this 
order, there was no general price advance on an industry-wide basis. 

Amendment 13 to SR 13 did not cover beehive coke, and to bring 
prices of this product in line with those for oven coke, the Office of 
Price Stabilization issued Amendment 15 to SR 13 on January 12, 
1953. This amendment permitted operators of beehive-coke ovens to 
increase the ceiling prices of their product by an amount equivalent, . 
to 6 percent of their sales revenue during the 12-month period ended 
April 30, 1952. Although the order permitted a beehive-coke pro- 
ducer to make adjustments in beehive-coke prices retroactive to 
September 29, 1952, there was no indication on the 1952 annual re- 
ports, submitted to the Bureau of Mines by the producers, that this 
action was taken. 

The total value of coal-chemical materials sold amounted to $289.2 
million, a decrease of 11 percent from 1951. The value of all coke- 
oven products, whether used by producers or sold, totaled $1.3 billion, 
a drop of more than 168 million dollars (11 percent) from 1951. 


TABLE 2.—Statistical summary of the coke industry in the United States 


in 1952 
Slot-type Beehive 
ovens ovens Total 
Coke produced— 
At merchant plants: 
A A 3 11, 721, 209 
YA AAA A ada ca iue um m $190, 983, 761 t Ee, 
At furnace plants: ! (3) () „ 
r ³ow 52, 128, 906 WC 
Ke EE $728, 316, 687 
Total: E 
or,... a 63, 850, 115 4, 403, 994 68, 254, 309 
l/h A EIUS $925, 300, 448 | $61,282, 146 | $986, 582, 594 
Breeze produced: i 
a Oe d EE 4, 639, 369 64, 261 4, 703, 630 
„„ PP T E $18, 500, 418 $135, 874 $18, 636, 292 
Coal carbonized l 
Bituminous: : 
Net (ONS WEE 90, 702, 635 6, 911, 647 97, 614, 282 
C cade cee esa 3 $837, 598,846 | $43, 258, 781] 8880, 857, 627 
Average Der ts... Ee 89. 23 $6. 26 $9. 02 
Anthracite: 
Net tons ie JJ 206, 860 — 206, 860 
ĩ²⁰¹i Ai. ⁰⁰yßds y ens 81, 701, 876 |.............. $1,701,876 
Average per ton. $8. 23 PP 2 $8. 23 
Total: j | 
Net TIAS o FCC 90, 909, 495 6, 911, 647 97. 821, 142 
, cetera ĩᷣͤ sdra ngenu We EE $839, 300, 722 | $43, 258, 781 $882, 659, 503 
Average per ton pussies FFF $9. 23 $6. 26 $9. 02 
Average yield in percent of total coal carbonized: 
6ʒVV ..... 8 70. 23 63.72 69. 77 
Š Breeze (at plants actually recovering)..................... 5.10 2. 74 5.04 
vens: ; : : | ; E S 
In existence January le 15, 319 20, 458 35, 777 
In existence December 111i il. 15, 608 17, 551 33, 159 
Dismantled during veau ü k 658 3 3, 235 3, 893 
In course of construction December 31.................... 1, 075 56 1, 131 
Annual coke capacity December 31............. nettons..| 70,428,000 12, 004, 800 88, 432, 800 . 


For footnotes, see end of table, 
303707—54—18 
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TABLE 2.—Statistical summary of the coke industry in the United States 


in 1952—Continued 


Slot-type 
ovens 
Coke used hy producers— 
In blast furnaces: 
Net eil AAA eus . sene a s ELE 39, 636, 150 
A AA arem 8 $547, 167, 058 
In fonndries: 
Nei ↄ ana a a anaa ea 52, 459 
Value- eee ³ð³KK $882, 032 
To more producer gas: 
F ³ĩÜ5AÄ ĩͤðvK 479. 963 

Nine i ⁰yꝗy EE $6, 346, 617 

To make water gas: 

rr ð K dee E mE a 953. 534 

I ³˙¹¹—T—. 8 $9, 629, 097 

For other purposes 
Net EEN 358, 489 
dh WEE $4, 585, 433 
Coke sold— 
To financially affiliated companies— 

For blast-furnace use: 

Net e HEES 9, 348, 611 
Ill EES $134, 943, 448 

For foundry use 
Nët- CONS EE ⁰ m aaa 55, 034 
hr O $1, 067, 998 

For manufacture of water gas: 

Net ess... 8 602, 891 
DA: TO ARA A A ee $9, 230, 618 

For other purposes 
Net CONS e ᷑7ĩßr˙8f ee 185, 282 
AAA EE U $2, 689, 708 

To other consumers— 

For blast-furnace use: 

Net EE 5, 452, 898 
Ill. 8 $88, 842, 439 

For foundry use: 

Net tons 22,804,592 
/ ³Üw m mu AN $64, 431, 471 

For manufacture of water gas: s : 

Se aa ee 278, 820 
ee EE $4, 520, 640 
For Other industrial use: 
Net tons AAA A 8 1, 285, 549 
AAA eno ced A uui. e LE $17, 538, 244 
For domestic use 
CELQUS caricia an 1, 916, 609 
ll 8 $28, 272, 441 
Disposal of breeze: 
Used by producers—- 

For steam raising: 
DES 2, 894, 374- 
A A OS $10, 507, 030 

. To mane ha or water gas: 

Net TONS. c tec se EE 71, 682 
t AAA ³ðZ A EE „ 
For other purposes: 

KT „ rr 760. 473 
j r A NI $2, 735, 825 
Bold: 

. Net 1018... EE 1, 131, 858 
Ke $5, 572, 413 

Average receipts per ton sold (merchant sales): l 
Blast-furnace coke. .................. eee eee ee ne secs $16. 29 
Foundry CONG: EE EEN $22. 49 
Water-gas coke. `... $16. 21 
Other industrial coke.._.......................... Ll sell : $13. 64 
Domestic coe $14. 75 
LEE EE 

Producers stocks, Dec. 31: dë 
Blast-furnace coe net tons. 1, 526, 776 
Foundry coke..................... ................. do.... 15, 613 
Domestic and other coe H do.... 334, 876 
E. 7. PPM AAA EEE do.... 754, 167 


Beehive 
ovens 


1, 358, 180 


2, 091, 239 
$30, 024, 707 


130, 361 
$2, 009, 656 


131, 765 
$1, 937, 142 


367. 773. 


$5, 317, 406 
15, 760 


$204, 032 | 


Total 


39, 931, 819 
$551, 678, 139 


479, 963 
$6, 346, 617 
953. 524 
$9, 629, 097 


362, 500 
$4, 644, 602 


10, 706, 791 
$152, 032, 927 


55. 034 
$1, 067, 998 


602, 891 
$9, 230, 618 


185, 282 
$2, 689, 708 


7, 544, 137 
$118, 867, 146 
2, 904, 953° 
$66, 441, 127 


410. 585 
$6, 457, 782 


1, 653, 322- 
$22, 855, 650 


1, 932, 369 
$28, 476, 473 


1, 194, 151 
$5, 737, 517 


1 Plants associated with iron blast furnaces (refer to definition in section en Production by Merchant 


and Furnace Plants). 
ot separately recorded. 


; dle and not expected to resume production; removed from list of available ovens. 
4 Included with value of breeze sold to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 


§ Withheld to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 
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TABLE 3.—Summary of coke-oven operations in the United States in 1952, 


COKE AND COAL CHEMICALS 


by States 
Oven coke 
State it n Yield Value of coke at ovens 
Dec. 31! Coal St coke Coke 
carbonized om coal produced 
(net tons) (percent) (net tons) 
Plants | Ovens p Total Per ton 
Alabama 7 1,383 | 8, 269, 788 69.07 | 5,712,102 | $66,887,735 | $11.71 
California. oc 1 135 995, 659 61. 27 610, 080 (2) 6 [ 
Colorado..................... 1 266 1, 210, 678 67. 41 816, 140 (2) (2 
ff o lo 8 910 4, 720, 529 71. 83 3, 390, 773 57, 959. 512 17.09 
Indiana.................-.-.- 5| 1,960 | 10,612. 392 71.72 | 7,611,090 | 139, 053, 346 18, 27 
Maryland.................... 1 496 | 3, 440, 998 72.39 | 2.490.859 (3) (3) 
Massachusetts... 1 204 1. 501, 547 70. 30 1, 055, 529 (2) (2) 
IN 0aaaonMnMMO 4 621 3, 859, 733 74.17 2, 862, 873 44, 721, 081 15. 62 
Minnesota. 3 212 1, 197. 742 72. 51 868, 523 14, 614, 548 16. 83 
New Jersey 2 341 2, 041, 129 72.13 | 1,472, 245 (2 (2) 
New York................... 5 973 | 6. 254, 964 69.43 | 4, 342, 583 65, 232, 116 15.02 
His A l •＋j 15 2. 411 | 13, 752, 696 70. 09 9. 638, 904 131, 405. 472 13. 63. 
Pennsylvania 14 | 3,900 | 21, 956, 852 68. 77 | 15,100. 608 | 196, 491, 704 13. 01. 
ennpgeee. ..  ... 1 44 346. 895 73.31 254.319 (2) (2) 
Ter 2 2 125 900. 539 72. 42 652. 179 (2) (2) 
T tc cias ee 2 308 | 1,778, 169 63.31 | 1,125, 729 (2) (2) 
West Virginia................ 5 768 | 5,302,280 71.03 | 3,798,215 44, 519, 412 11. 72 
Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin............. 551 | 2, 766, 905 73.99 | 2,047, 274 34, 523, 271 16. 86 
Undistributed......... A A kk O A 129, 892, 251 15.32 
Total 1952. 82 | 15, 608 | 90, 909, 495 70. 23 | 63,850,115 | 925, 300, 448 14. 49 
At merchant plants 25 2, 781 | 16, 225, 788 72. 24 | 11, 721, 209 196, 983, 761 16.81 
At furnace plants 57 | 12,827 | 74, 683, 707 69. 80 | 52, 128,906 | 728, 316, 687 13. 97 
ll | | eee, El | | eee 
Total 1951 83 | 15,319 |102, 267, 417 70.39 | 71, 987, 172 |1, 017, 065, 551 14.13 
nn | 
Beehive coke Total 
Zä? 8 Mai of Value of coke at 
ta vens coke ovens 
mer Later from rde ET, | Value of 
istence coal H coke at ovens 
Dec. 31 (net tons) (per (net tons) (net tons) 
2 cent) Total [Per ton 
Ar A E ðò ð ̃ ð ᷣ ꝗ 5,712,102 | $66, 887, 735 
h O AA A AA AA APA 610. 080 (2) 
Colorado. ............ 20 935 | 64.00 600 (2 (2) 816, 740 (2) 
III AA AA BEE, d 8 3, 390, 773 57, 959. 512 
Fei PA EE, A, A PA PA 7. 611, 090 139, 053, 346 
Maryland AE AA A PA ð ͤ 2, 490. 859 (2 
Massachusetts... ol A ⁵] « PA A A A 1, 055, 529 (2 
Michigan AAA A A 2, 862, 873 44, 721, 081 
E A ½ꝝ ] ¾ . ESO PAR A WE : 14, 614, 548 
New err, [urere nmm S. Runs 1, 472. 245 (?) 
Now York... 2. . ,, , Ve 4, 342, 583 65, 232, 116 
OIG WEE A AN ] « y AS IA Ee , 638, 131, 405, 472 
Pennsylvania......... 14, 589 |5, 811, 523 64. 54 3, 750, 606 |$51,417,946 | $13. 71 |18, 851, 304 ! , 
Peine —— AAA A PA A PP 254. 319 
, V ² f AS AA AA O EE 652. 179 (2 
DB A A 797 151, 279 56. 26 85, 111 (2) (2) 1, 210, 840 3 
Virginia 848 342, 454 59. 08 202, 328 | 3, 068, 379 15.17 202, 328 3, 068, 379 
West Virginia........ 1,012 | 468,862 | 60.56 | 283,942 | 4,135,770 | 14.57 | 4, 082, 157 48, 655, 182 
Connecticut Ken- l 
tucky, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin 195 | 136,594 | 59.00 81, 407 (1) (2) 2, 128, 681 (3) 
Undistributed........ 1-20. 12-20... ]-------... 2,660,051 | 15.92 |........... 167, 075, 573 
Total 1952...... 17, 551 |6, 911,647 | 63.72 |4, 403, 994 |61, 282, 146 | 13. 92 68. 254, 109 | 986, 582, 594 
Total 1951. 20, 458 ju, 418,465 | 64.31 7, 343, 530 |102,408,135 | , 13. 95 79, 330, 702 |1, 119, 473, 686 


1 Does not include plants retired permanently during yea 
3 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosure of “individual company operations. 
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SCOPE OF REPORT 


The statistics in this chapter, except where otherwise noted, are 
based on data voluntarily supplied to the Bureau of Mines by coke- 
plant operators in the continental United States. Except for minor 
variations, the same basic arrangement of material developed in prior 
years is followed in this chapter, which continues the Bureau’s series 
on coke and coal-chemical materials through 1952. For purposes of 
comparison, most of the statistical tables herein include data for 3 or 
4 selected years. 


In addition to the annual surveys of the coke industry, initiated in 
1879 by the Geological Survey, the Bureau of Mines conducts a weekly 
canvass of railroads for carloadings of beehive coke and a monthly 
canvass of oven- and beehive-coke producers. The weekly survey is 
used to estimate the beehive-coke-production data published in the 
Weekly Anthracite and Beehive-Coke Report. Monthly canvasses 
of oven- and beehive-coke producers were initiated in 1917 and 1942, 
respectively, and are designed to provide the following information: 
The quantities of coal carbonized and stocks of coal at end of month; 
coke produced and stocks at end of month; number of new ovens com- 
pleted, under construction, and idle during month; distribution of 
coke by principal end uses; and the production, consumption at pro- 
ducing plants, interplant transfers, merchant sales, and stocks of 13 
coal chemicals. A further breakdown by commercial grades is ob- 
tained also on some of the coal chemicals. The canvass is restricted 
to coke-plant operators only, as coal-chemical processing plants 
operated other than by coke producers are canvassed by the United 
States Tariff Commission. | 


Primary data obtained from the Bureau's canvasses on coke and coal 
chemicals are released to industry, research organizations, colleges, and 
the general public in the Minerals Yearbook and the Monthly Coke 
Report. Final annual data are also published in multilithed form as 
a Mineral Market Report to make the data available shortly after the 
tabulations are completed, and a preprint chapter on Coke and Coal 
Chemicals is released in advance of the Yearbook. In addition to the 
publications mentioned, directories showing the name, location, and 
capacity of all oven- and beehive-coke plants in the United States are 
also released. 


The statistics in this chapter are confined to products made by 
carbonizing coal in high-temperature slot-type and beehive-coke ovens. 
However, in order to present available data on the carbonization of 
coal by other processes, salient statistics for coal-gas retorts are shown 
in table 4. As less than three operators of low-temperature-carboni- 
zation plants reported to the Bureau of Mines in 1952, data on their 
operations are withheld to avoid disclosure of individual company 
figures. When compared with the production of coke and related 
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products from slot-type and beehive-coke ovens, retorts and low- 
temperature-carbonization processes are not important factors in 
supplying total requirements of these products in the United States. 

Some coke is made by processes not included in this chapter, princi- 
pally by refining petroleum and crude tar. Data compiled by the 
Bureau of Mines indicate that production of petroleum coke totaled 
3.6 million net tons in 1952 and output of pitch coke, as published by 
the United States Tariff Commission, 36,000 net tons. 

The standard unit of measurement in the coke industry of the 
United States is the short or net ton of 2,000 pounds. Unless other- 
wise specified, this unit is employed throughout this chapter. 

The term “coke” as used in this chapter refers only to the larger 
sizes (usually one-half inch plus) from which the smaller sizes have 
been screened. The smaller sizes are known in the industry as breeze, 
and E term is used by the Bureau of Mines in referring to this 
material. 


RETORT COKE 
TABLE 4.—Salient statistics of the coal-gas industry in the United States in 1952! 


Horizontal Vertical 
retorts retorts Total 
Coke produced: . 
A aaa aae aiba 28, 494 16, 420 44, 914 
„ AE AAA $416, 025 $215, 903 1, 928 
Breeze produced. e .. ... .. . . .......- net tons. 2, 828 1,859 4, 687 
Coal qarbonized: 
A EE 45, 064 26, 960 72, 024 
I))! ³ AA $515, 576 $324, 323 $839, 899 
Average per ons... $11. 44 $12. 03 
Average yield in percent of coal carbonized: 
IN A TE AET 63. 23 60. 91 62. 36 
Breeze (at plants actually recovering) —- 7.07 6. 90 7 
Retorts: 
In existence Dec. ; 7ð2! 108 37 145 
In operation Dec. l c ere nme 99 6 105 
Annual coal capacity v net tons 52, 900 65, 000 117, 900 
Coke used by producers: 
Nek ð A ts 20, 232 6,222 26, 454 
i Ke Ee $305, 645 $79, 545 $385, 190 
Coke sold to other consumers 
Net tons r Stes A dp 4,412 9, 926 14, 338 
ll ͥ h EE . $56, 714 $132, 944 $189, 658 
Stocks, Dec. 31: 
¿2 MI A aca ua ci net tons 6, 198 8, 937 15, 135 
Brecze......... TEE E o do.... 469 1,044 1, 513 
ar: 
tee eebe gallons. - 524, 327 390, 790 915, 117 
ales: 
hr ³¹wmã d 515, 431 469, 789 985, 220 
Funes Eege $36, 662 $33, 065 $69, 727 
Stocks, Dee, ... inienn bnan gallons. . 100, 080 46, 503 146, 583 
Per ton of coal carbonized- ......................... do.... 11. 64 14. 50 12. 71 


1 Additional data in Bureau of Mines, Production of Coke and Coal Chemicals from Coal-Gas Retorts in 
1952; Mineral Market Rept. 2160, April 1953, 2 pp. 
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OVEN AND BEEHIVE COKE AND BREEZE 
MONTHLY AND WEEKLY PRODUCTION 


Statistics on monthly production of coke in tables 5 to 7 are based 
upon reports received from producers. Weekly production of beehive 
coke in table 8 was estimated from reports of carloadings received from 
all coke-carrying railroads. The totals in these tables have been ad- 
justed to the total ascertained by an annual canvass of the producers.? 


TABLE 5.—Coke produced in the United States and average per day, 1937 and 
1950-52, by months, in net tons ! 


1937 1950 1951 1952 


Month 
Daily Daily Daily Daily 
Total average Total average Total average Total average 
Oven coke 
January......... 4, 360, 700 | 140, 700 | 5,388, 500 | 173, 800 | 6,092, 700 | 196, 500 | 6.186. 700 | 199. 600 
February „992, 900 | 142, 600 | 3, 977, 900 | 142,100 | 5,414, 700 | 193. 400 | 5,787,900 | 199. 600 
March.......--.| 4,495, 500 | 145,000 | 5,014, 400 | 161,800 | 6.058. 300 195. 400 | 6,221.300 | 200. 700 
April...-... 4, 350, 900 | 145,000 | 5,699,000 | 190,000 | 5.926, 800 | 197.600 | 5.389, 700 | 179. 700 
D cee es 4, 479, 700 | 144, 500 | 5, 910,900 | 190,700 | 6,138, 900 | 198,000 | 5. 556, 200 179. 200 
June.............| 4,024. 800 | 134, 200 | 5.699. 200 | 190,000 | 5. 959. 200 | 198.600 | 2, 368, 600 78. 900 
July... 4, 423, 900 | 142,700 | 5,912. 000 | 190. 700 | 6.120. 700 | 197. 400 | 2.311.300 74. 600 
August 4. 573. 400 | 147, 500 | 5. 812. 400 | 187. 500 | 6. 170. 700 | 199. 100 | 5,808,300 | 187. 400 
September.......| 4,427. 800 | 147,600 | 5,710,200 | 190,300 | 5.941. 500 |. 198. 100 | 5,804. 800 | 193. 500 
October......... 4. 035, 100 | 130, 200 | 6,045, 300 | 195,000 | 6.132. 600 | 197, 800 | 6. 137, 900 198. 000 
November.......| 3. 222, 300 | 107, 400 | 5, 702, 700 | 190,100 | 5,899,660 | 196,700 | 5.986.700 | 199, 600 
ecember....... 2,823,800 | 91,100 | 6,018, 100 | 194, 100 | 6,131, 500 | 197, 800 | 6. 290, 700 | 202, 000 
e 49, 210, 800 | 134, 800 166, 890, 600 | 183, 200 |71, 987, 200 | 197, 200 63, 850, 100 | 174.500 
E i — Ke | a a 
Beehive coke: 
January......... 274,300 | 10,600 128. 400 4, 200 733.200 | 23,700 625. 000 20, 100 
February........ 294.600 | 12,300 42, 000 1, 500 607, 900 | 21,700 574. 000 19. 800 
March...........| 357.300 | 13,200 307, 500 9, 900 629.100 | 20,300 563. 100 18, 200 
April............| 309,700 | 11,900 498,700 | 16,600 559,300 | 18.600 414. 000 13. 800 
A AA 326, 12, 600 534, 17, 200 609,000 | 19,700 400. 200 12, 900 
June 274, 10, 600 588, 400 | 19, 600 627,700 | 21,000 113. 100 3, 800 
T ------ 285,100 | 11,000 í 16. 400 531, 400 | 17.200 59. 300 1, 900 
August 259, 000 10, 000 659, 200 21, 300 613, 000 19, 700 220, 7, 100 
Beptember.......| 253, 900 9, 800 619,700 | 20,700 553, 400 | 18, 400 354. 900 11, 800 
October......... 225, 500 8, 700 679, 100 | 21. 900 632,900 | 20, 400 302. 400 9, 800 
November....... 168, 800 6, 500 ,000 | 20, 200 622. 700 | 20, 700 345. 100 11. 500 
December....... 135, 200 5, 200 657,000 | 21,200 623,900 | 20,100 432, 400 14, 000 
Total. 3. 164. 700 | 10,200 | 5,827,400 | 16,000 | 7.343, 500 | 20,100 | 4, 404, 000 12. 000 
T] mA—————————L———————————IL—MÁMÁ———— IIL——ÁA———————L——————— E— C  —  — QT 
Total: 
January......... 4, 635, C00 | 151,300 | 5,516, 900 | 178,000 | 6,825,900 | 220, 200 | 6,811,700 | 219, 700 
February 4, 287, 500 , 900 | 4,019, 900 | 143.6 6, 022. 600 | 215, 100 | 6, 361, 900 219, 400 
arch. , 852, 800 | 158, 200 | 5,321,900 | 171, 700 | 6,687, 400 | 215. 700 | 6, 784, 400 218, 900 
AP 4, 660, 600 | 156, 900 | 6, 197, 700 | 206. 600 | 6, 486. 100 | 216,200 | 5.803. 700 | 193. 500 
„„ 4, 806. 200 | 157,100 | 6, 445. 700 | 207. 900 | 6. 747.900 | 217. 700 | 5,956. 400 192,100 
June, 4, 299, 600 , 800 | 6, 287, 600 | 209, 600 | 6.586, 900 | 219, 600 | 2, 481, 700 82, 700 
SUNY anie 4, 709, 000 | 153, 700 | 6, 418, 600 | 207.100 | 6, 652,100 | 214. 600 | 2,370, 600 76, 500 
August 4, 832, 400 | 157, 500 | 6, 471. 600 208. 8006. 783, 700 | 218, 800 | 6,028, 800 | 194, 500 
September. . 4,681,700 | 157,400 | 6,329, 900 | 211,000 | 6. 494, 900 | 216,500 | 6,159,700 | 205. 
October......... 4. 260, 600 | 138, 900 | 6, 724. 400 | 216, 900 | 6.765, 500 | 218. 200 | 6. 440, 300 207, 800 
November.......| 3,391,100 | 113. 900 | 6,308, 700 | 210,300 | 6,522. 300 | 217, 400 | 6,331. 800 | 211,100 
December....... 2, 959,000 | 96,300 | 6,675,100 | 215,300 | 6,755,400 | 217. 900 | 6,723,100 | 216, 900 


—— | — | =—— | —[ | ts | — — | = 


Grand total. 52, 375, 500 | 145,000 72, 718, 000 | 199, 200 79, 330, 700 | 217,300 [68, 254, 100 | 186, 500 


1 Before 1941 any average production of beehive coke was calculated by subtracting Sundays and holi- 
days in each month; 1942-52 daily average has been calculated by dividing total monthly production by 
total number of days in month. 


H 


2 Data on weekly production of beehive coke are published by the Burcau of Mines in the Weekly Anthra- 
cite and Beehivo.Coke Report, and monthly data for both oven and beehive coke are summarized in the 
Monthly Coke Report available upon request to the Publications Distribution Section, Bureau of Mines, 
Washington 25, D. O. 
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TABLE 6.—Oven coke produced in the United States in 1952, by States and 
months, in net tons 


{Based on reports from producers] 


State January | February| March April May June July 

Klaaba nan. 549,600 | 515,500 | 547,500 | 497,200 | 493,000 | 222,100 | 210,700 
California..............-.-.-..-- 49, 800 46, 600 50, 500 50. 100 52, 600 51, 200 52, 600 
Colorado... aloe canoa 91. 500 85, 100 73, 400 49. 500 58. 300 5,400 |......... 
Illinoig. ane eek ecw ee 322, 600 304, 700 326, 300 296, 400 304. 800 162, 500 165, 300 
ee KT A cerdae ce RES 769, 700 728, 200 777, 000 616, 100 636. 300 151, 100 144, 600 
Maryland 240, 100 228. 400 248, 000 201, 800 237, 900 73, 400 61. 900 
Massachusetts 93. 900 88. 600 91, 800 84, 200 89, 600 84, 100 87, 100 
Michigan 247, 900 241, 400 257. 100 245, 000 248. 000 171. 600 171, 700 
Minnesotaa aa 83. 800 79. 000 82. 800 76, 400 76, 600 51. 700 0 
New Jersey.. 131, 600 119, 500 130, 100 125, 600 129, 600 124. 700 106, 800 
New VOrk 0-2-00 461, 100 433, 400 460, 400 412.100 | 395. 800 193, 500 158, 600 
Gh ioaea 953, 300 890. 300 946, 500 799, 400 784. 500 276. 400 309, 200 
Pennsylvania 1, 485, 500 1, 378, 600 1, 506, 100 1, 282, 500 1, 347, 300 | 357.500 | 374. 500 

ennessee·—ꝛw ..........-- 21, , 600 22, 400 21, 800 22. 000 21, 500 20, 400 
PORES et cece ee ee 56, 300 58, 600 60, 800 42, 700 52, 300 38, 000 37, 200 
eee EA 114, 200 91, 100 122, 000 101, 200 163, 400 29, 700 25. 500 
West Virginia... 329, 100 | 304,200 | 336,500 | 308,800 | 335,800 | 211,500 | 212, 200 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Mis- 

souri, Rhode Island, and Wis- 

TTC a a 184,800 | 174,100 | 182,100 | 178,900 | 188,400 | 142,700 | 123,000 

Total___... 6, 186, 700 |5, 787, 900 |6, 221, 300 |5, 389, 700 |5, 556, 200 |2, 368, 600 |2, 311, 300 
At merchant plants 1, 083, 600 |1,010, 800 1, 072, 900 1. 032. 900 |1,032, 500 | 892,900 | 824,700 
At furnace plants 5, 103, 100 14, 777, 100 |5, 148, 400 |4, 356, 800 |4, 523, 700 |1, 475, 700 |1, 486, 600° 
State August | September; October | November | December Total 
Alabama.....................- 527, 300 517, 300 560, 100 521, 100 550, 700 5, 712, 100 
California..................... 52, 600 48, 100 52, 000 ; 10, 100 
Colorado....------------------ 82, 600 93, 700 92, 000 92, 500 92, 100 816, 100 
[o] 1. EE 303, 600 288. 400 307, 600 301, 700 306, 000 3, 390, 800 

Indiana. 725. 800 747, 500 776. 800 748, 800 789, 200 7, 611, 100 
Maryland...................- 238, 000 249, 800 244, 000 231. 600 , 490, 900 
Massachusetts. ............... 87, 500 85, 600 88. 600 87, 300 87, 200 1, 055, 500 
Michigan..................... 239, 600 235, 100 255, 000 268, 700 281, 800 2, 862, 900 
Minnesota. 71, 200 70, 300 76, 800 74, 500 75. 400 868, 500 
New Jersey. .................. 100, 700 123, 200 129, 700 122, 500 128, 200 1, 472, 200 
New York.................... 372, 800 348, 900 359, 900 354, 400 391, 700 4, 342, 600 
ORO EE 910, 800 910, 900 950, 400 925, 900 981, 300 9, 638; 900 
Pennsylvania. 1, 441, 800 1, 405, 600 1, , 500 1, 465, 200 1, 555, 600 15, 100, 700 
Tennessee 19. F , 900 21,1 ; 254, 300 
VR WEE 57, 900 61, 100 63. 200 60, 400 62, 700 652, 200 
Utah... ¿O u. Su 22 SE 109, 700 80, 900 114, 900 115, 900 117, 200 1, 125. 700 
West Virginia................. 318, 000 343, 300 364, 500 360, 700 373, 600 3, 798, 200 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Mis- 

souri, Rhode Island, and 

Wisconsin.................. 148, 500 175, 100 181, 000 183, 600 185, 100 2, 047, 300 

vk EE 5, 808, 300 5, 804, 800 6, 137, 900 5, 986, 700 6, 290, 700 63, 850, 100 

At merchant plants 896, 600 933, 700 983, 900 965. 900 990,800 | 11, 721, 200 
At furnace plants.............. 4, 911, 700 4, 871, 100 5, 154, 000 5, 020, 800 5, 299, 900 52, 128, 900 


TABLE 7.—Beehive coke produced in the United States in 1952, by States and 
months, in net tons 


{Based on reports from producers] 


January | February| March April May June July 
Colorado....................... 100 300 MW“. E, ³¹˙¹ / Pm ec a ie 
Kentucky 10, 400 10, 000 9, 200 7, 600 9, 400 3, 900 4, 600 
Pennsylvania. 548, 300 501, 800 484, 700 348, 800 330, 100 64, 700 28, 400 
97 C (C 6. 300 4, 500 8. 800 5, 700 8, 100 8. 400 7, 300 
ES 2 2 8 26, 400 26, 300 28, 500 24. 800 23, 800 14. 400 7, 000 
West Virginia EE 33, 500 31, 100 31, 700 27, 100 28, 800 21, 700 12, C00 


—— | Cee — | —  .- | ——— | — —y„-4 2 


414, 000 113, 100 
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TABLE 7.—Beehive coke produced in the United States in 1952, by States and 
months, in net tons—Continued 


[Based on reports from producers] 


State August | September} October | November | December Total 


TABLE 8.—Beehive coke produced in the United States in 1952, by weeks 
[Estimated from railroad shipments} 


Woek ended— Net tons Week ended— Net tons Week ended— Net tons 
Jan. RB 1 93, 700 || May 17 106, 000 || Sept. 27............... 83, 900 
Jan. 12...22... 146, 500 || May .. 107,100 || Oct. 4. 85. 600 
r 800 || May 3114. 92, 300 || Oct. 11. 81, 900 
Jan. EE 142, 600 || June 777. 41, 400 || Oct. 18...............- 94. 300 
PDD osioioecosns 133, 700 || June 14... Oct. 25... ( mne 27. 800 
Feb??? 2... ce 141, 800 || June 21............... 17, 400 || Nov. 1................ 63. 600 
Feb. 16............... 136, 800 || June 28. 20. 400 || Nov. 8.............-.- 82. 300 
Feb. GEES 134, 600 || July 5 4, 200 || Nov. 15. 78. 900 
Mar. I 132. 400 || July 12 9, 400 || Nov. 222. 92. 800 

ar. A 139, 700 || July 19...............- 18, 300 || Nov. 2999 79. 800 
Mar. 1 ----- 134, 500 || July 26................ 19,100 || Dec. 6................ 92. 400 

ür-22. ENEE 127,600 || Aug. 22 ,300 || Dec. 13..............- 84. 100 
Mar. 29999999 127, 700 || Aug. 92 46, 500 || Dec. 20..............- 98. 400 
I ĩ A 105,100 [ Aug. 166 66. 200 PPC 91. 100 
r 57,900 || Aug. 9 88, 400 || Jan. 3, 195388 3 51, 200 
ADT ------ 102, 200 || Aug. 30. 28. 900 
Apr. 26...00- 109, 100 || Sept. o 60, 300 Total 4, 404, 000 
May 3333. 77,100 [[ Sept. 13 84, 100 
May 100 — 85, 100 || Sept. 20 90, 900 

15 days only. | 2 4 days only. 


PRODUCTION BY FURNACE AND MERCHANT PLANTS 


In 1922 the Bureau of Mines began classifying oven-coke plants 
into two groups, furnace“ and ''merchant." This grouping is 
maintained in the interest of those who wish to follow the carbonizing 
activity of the iron and steel industry proper and is used wherever 
applicable throughout the chapter. ‘Furnace’ plants are those under 
direct ownership of or having a financial affiliation with iron and steel 
companies whose main business is production of coke for use in their 
own blast furnaces. All other plants are classified as “merchant” 
and include those that manufacture metallurgical, industrial, and 
domestic grades of coke for sale on the open market; coke plants 
associated with chemical companies; gas utilities; and those affiliated 
with local iron works where only & minor part, less than 50 percent of 
their annual output, is used in affiliated blast furnaces. 

During the past decade furnace plants have produced a steadily 
increasing proportion of total output. This group, although more 
affected by work stoppages in the iron and steel industry than the 
merchant group, still contributed 82 percent of total oven-coke out- 
put in 1952. One principal reason for the declining number of mer- 
chant plants has been the extension of natural-gas pipelines into areas 
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formerly served by coke-oven gas. As quickly as natural gas became 
available in certain areas, the competing gas-utility companies either 
closed their coke plants or sold them to iron and steel companies if 
near blast-furnace installations. In 1952, 2 gas utilities in New York 
State discontinued coke-plant operations, reducing the number of 
merchant plants in existence on December 31, 1952, to 25, the lowest 
number since 1923. Meanwhile, the number of active furnace plants 
increased, and with the addition of the Fairless plant of the United 
States Corp. at Morrisville, Pa., totaled 57 at the end of the year, 
the highest number on record. 


TABLE 9.—Number and production of oven-coke plants in the United States, 
1913, 1918, 1937, and 1950-52, by type of plant 


Number of active Coke produced (net 


plants ! tons) Percent of production 


Year —hÑs — 
Furnace | Merchant] Furnace | Merchant] Furnace | Merchant 
plants plants plants plants plants 
A 9. 277,832 | 3, 436, 868 : 27.0 
I AA E 19, 220, 342 6, 777, 238 : 26.1 
1937222222; 2u w d 36, 134, 209 | 13, 076, 539 : 26.6 
1950 EE 54, 543, 796 | 12, 346, 822 A 18.5 
I 8 58, 796, 622 13, 190, 550 : 18.3 
1052..2:2 55 (-( 8 52, 128, 906 | 11, 721, 209 : 18.4 


1 Includes plants operating any part of year. 


TABLE 10.—Monthly and average daily production of oven coke in the United 
States, 1937 and 1951-52, by type of plant, in net tons 


1937 1951 1952 
Month 
Furnace | Merchant | Furnace | Merchant | Furnace | Merchant 
plants plants plants plants plants plants 
Monthly production 

AE . .  -. .. 3,241,600 | 1,119,100 | 4,950,800 | 1,141,900 | 5,103,100 | 1,083,600 
February................. 2, 996, 500 996, 400 | 4,393,000 | 1,021,700 | 4,777,100 1, 010, 800 
Morell . . .. 3,355,000 | 1,140,500 | 4,930,700 | 1,127,600 | 5,148,400 1, 072, 900 
JJ 3,310,300 | 1,040,600 | 4,839,500 | 1,087,300 | 4, 356, 800 1, 032, 900 
MAY sonia due dia 3,375, 600 1,104,100 | 5,008,300 | 1,130,600 | 4, 523, 700 1, 032, 500 
Iiir eier sus 2, 917, 500 1,107,300 | 4,864, 800 | 1,094, 400 1, 475, 700 892, 900 
IT oaaae 3.316.100 | 1,107,800 | 5,001,500 | 1,119,200 | 1, 486, 600 824, 700 
August 3, 469. 300 1, 104, 100 5, 046, 600 1, 124, 100 4, 911, 700 896, 600 
September................ 3. 334, 700 1,093,100 | 4, 865, 700 1,075,800 | 4,871,100 933, 700 
October................... 2, 910, 500 1, 124, 600 5, 026, 300 1, 106, 300 5, 154, 000 983, 900 
November................ 2, 142, 700 1,079, 600 | 4,830, 400 | 1,069, 200 | 5,020, 800 965, 900 
December................ 1, 764, 400 T 059, 400 5, 039, 000 1, 092, 500 5, 299, 900 990, 800 

Peil! 36, 134, 200 | 13,076, 600 | 58, 796, 600 | 13. 190, 600 | 52, 128, 900 11, 721, 200 

Average daily production 

JANUS EE 104, 600 36, 100 159, 700 36, 800 164, 600 35, 000 
February................. 107, 000 35, 600 156, 900 36, 500 164, 700 34, 900 
March E 108, 200 36, 800 159, 000 36, 400 166, 100 34, 600 
Al indnorssn 110, 300 34, 700 161, 300 36, 300 145, 200 234, 500 
MA ANA 108, 900 35, 600 161, 500 36, 500 145, 900 33, 300 
Nins ceo hee d 97. 300 36, 900 162, 100 36, 500 49, 200 29, 700 
Ir O 107, 000 35, 700 161, 300 36, 100 48, 000 26, 690 
AuguüstU.......2.-2.- 111, 900 35, 600 162, 800 36, 300 158, 500 28, 900 
September................ 111. 200 36, 400 162, 200 35, 900 162, 400 31, 100 
October..................- 93, 900 36, 300 162, 100 35, 700 166, 300 31, 700 
November. 71, 400 36, 000 161, 000 35. 700 167, 400 32, 200 
December 56, 900 34, 200 162, 500 35, 300 171. 000 31, 900 


— | —aLns":ƏpL.,a=Ë5s5iƏWƏ | Ewen |  [  nrT j F t. SEL — s 


Average for year.......- 99, 000 35, 800 161, 100 36, 100 142, 500 32, 000 
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PRODUCTION BY STATES AND DISTRICTS 


Coke was produced in 23 States in 1952, as in 1951. Only oven 
coke was produced in 17 of these States, both oven and beehive coke 
in 5 States, and beehive coke alone in 1 State. Production of coke 
declined in all but four States in 1952. California, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, and Wisconsin each increased production slightly over 1951. The 
leading coke-producing States suffered the largest losses in tonnage, 
with output dropping 4.8 million tons in Pennsylvania, 1.5 million in 
Ohio, 1.3 million in New York, and 1.2 million in Indiana. In spite 
of the general decline in coke output, there was little change among 
the States in order of production. Pennsylvania continued to lead 
by a wide margin, producing 24 percent of the total oven-coke output 
and 85 percent of the beehive coke. Ohio remained in second place, 
with 15 percent of all oven coke. Indiana followed with 12 percent, 
and Alabama and New York retained fourth and fifth places with 
9 and 7 percent, respectively. Tables 11 to 14 show production of 
oven coke by geographical regions and districts. 


TABLE 11.—Coke produced in the United States, 1937 and 1949-52, by States, 
in net tons 


State 1937 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Oven coke | 

Alabama... ... .... .. A O 4, 259,771 | 5,161,397 | 5,833,142 | 6, 291. 280 5, 712, 102 
n ß EA „552 12, 568, 216 10, 080 
i 486, 945 729, 516 804, 979 995, 332 816, 140 
Minois EE 2,998,663 | 3,195,645 | 3, 590, 502 | 3, 685, 662 3, 390, 773 
Safe EE 5, 467,061 | 7,533,290 | 8,255,622 | 8,843, 452 7,611, 090 
Maryland... ........ 1,513,651 | 2,039,957 | 2,367,233 | 2,855, 209 2, 490, 859 
Massachusetts. 1. 130, 620 891, 400 855, 217 | 1,108, 826 1, 055, 529 
Mie hes 8 2. 283,518 | 2,484,409 | 2,730,847 | 2,920, 082 2, 862, 873 
Minnesota ZP. 4 704, 631 1, 943 , 861 971, 913 868, 523 
A APA A 1,015,073 | 1,345,094 | 1,481,030 | 1,538, 953 1, 472, 245 
New York................-............ 4,946,964 | 5,164,790 | 5,412,318 | 5,610,975 4, 342, 583 
e E E E E 6, 737, 881 8,911,140 | 10,313,767 | 11,151, 291 9, 638. 904 
Pennsylvania.......-.-.---.----------- 13, 701, 262 | 14,768,809 | 16, 332, 998 | 17,250,217 | 15, 100, 698 
Tennesse 99, 451 213,378 | 243. 950 250, 658 254. 319 
C777ö˙Ü5¹ð·:9.P t o00r k y 8 497, 019 686, 407 755, 418 652, 179 
III/ A ur olsa 22 149, 659 901,829 | 1,140,737 | 1,226, 536 1,125, 729 
Washington /// ⁰ h EE 
West Virginia 1,817,993 | 3,182,857 | 3,388,626 | 3, 829. 879 3, 798, 215 

Connecticut, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin........ 1, 892,949 | 2,073,456 | 2,106,592 | 2,133, 363 2, 047, 274 
E A A 49, 210, 748 | 60, 222, 481 | 66,890, 618 | 71,987,172 | 63,850, 115 

Beehive coke: 

Colorado........ .. .. . . . . .. . . .. ...-...- /// DEE 716 600 
AN EE, 8 48, 583 49, 233 123, 753 81, 407 
Pennsylvania 2, 559,048 | 2, 898, 683 | 5,193,191 | 6, 306, 480 3, 750, 606 
Tennessee / ⁰•⁰»A GEN 1,638 |.___.... eee 
/ EEES 6, 657 132. 762 84. 808 101, 672 85, 111 
Miri 2 240, 425 157, 812 197, 879 287. 116 202. 328 
West Virginia... e 279, 387 177, 108 302, 309 432, 155 283, 942 
rr suissa 3, 164,721 | 3,414,948 | 5,827,420 | 7, 343, 530 4, 403, 994 


—————— —üü . —— . — — O MM — Ís 
o — — —ññ ———— | — 


Grand !! 86 52, 375, 469 | 63, 637, 429 72, 718, 038 79,330,702 | 68, 254, 109 
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TABLE 12.—Oven coke produced, 1937, 1940, and 1949-52, by geographic areas, 


in net tons 
Geographic area 1937 1940 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Connecticnt, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island...... ..............- 1, 717, 558 | 1,779, 306 | 1, 543, 356 | 1, 541,161 | 1,791,090 | 1,723,879 
Maryland, New Jerseg, New York, 
and Pennsylvania CCC 21, 176, 950 22, 641, 242 23, 318, 650 |25, 593, 579 27, 255, 354 23, 406, 385 
Ü ] A cesane 6. 737, 881 | 7,897, 929 | 8, 911, 140 10, 313, 767 11, 151, 201 | 9, 638, 904 
Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri....... 8, 730, 680 | 9, 660, 017 |10, 948, 153 |12. 074, 629 |12, 745, 699 11, 277, 727 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
lte sby usun a 3, 589, 795 | 3,944, 410 | 3,809,174 | 4,093, 952 | 4, 424, 789 | 4, 265, 192 
Alahama, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia ..................... 6, 606, 624 | 7,328, 908 | 9, 217, 092 |10, 128, 617 |11, 073, 637 |10, 333, 900 
California, Colorado, Texas, Utah, 
and Washington. nn 651. 260 762, 497 2, 474.916 | 3, 144, 913 | 3, 545, 502 | 3, 204,128 
M/, as 49, 210, 748 54, 014, 309 160, 222, 481 66, 890, 618 71, 987, 172 63, 850, 118 


TABLE 13.—Oven coke produced in the United States in 1952, by steel- producing 


districts ! 
In existence Value of coke at 
Dec. 31 Coal car- ATI OF Coke ovens 

District | bonized fromeoa] produced 

(net tons) (percent) (net tons) 
Plants | Ovens p Total Por ton 
Eastern........ cra 19 3,526 | 21. 300. 877 71.36 | 15, 201, 304 |$224,852,149| $14.79 
Pittsburgh-Youngstown........ 21 | 4,612 | 28,634, ^80 68. 64 | 19, 654, 142 |244, 291, 222 12. 43 
Cleveland-Detroit.............. 10 1, 831 9, 907, 804 72. 11 7, 144, 074 1105, 658, 342 14. 79 
Chicago... EE 18 3.378 | 17, 564, 506 72.19 | 12, 680, 046 |228, 388, 099 18. 01 
Bouthern....................... 10 1, 552 9, 517. 222 69. 54 6, 618, 600 | 79, 971. 809 12. 08 
Western . ...-. .......-.-. 4 709 | 3, 984, 506 64. 05 2, 551, 949 | 42, 138, 827 16. 51 
Pot! 82 | 15,608 90, 909, 495 70. 23 | 63, 850, 115 925, 300, 448 14. 49 


1 As defined by American Iron and Steel Institute. 


TABLE 14.—Coke produced in Pennsylvania in 1952, by districts 


In existence Yield of Value of coke at 
Dec. 31 Coal car- Goke Coke ovens 
District AE bonized from coal roduced | 
(net tons) (per cent) net tons) 
Plants | Ovens pe Total | Per ton 
Oven coke: 

Eastern 1 6 883 | 4,619,629 72.50 | 3,349,120 |$50,883,302 | $15.19 
Western 3.................- 8 3, 017 | 17,337, 223 07. 78 | 11, 751, 578 |145, 608, 402 12. 39 
Total. cornada .. . ....- 14 3,900 | 21, 956, 852 68. 77 | 15, 100, 698 [196, 491, 704 13. 01 
— —— ILLA IL p———  ,əlj aa ⁰ ———— — v— 

Beehive coke: 
Fayette County 67 | 9,845| 4,140,316 64.94 | 2,688.795 | 36, 048, 246 13. 41 
Westmoreland County xw 45 3, 453 1, 276, 352 63. 85 814, 947 | 11, 979, 356 14. 70 
Other counties ?.....-.----- 8| 1,291 394, 855 62. 52 246, 864 | 3,390, 344 13. 73 
rr ----- 120 | 14, 589 5, 811, 523 64. 54 3, 750, 606 | 51, 417, 946 13. 71 
Grand total.............. 134 | 18, 489 | 27, 768, 375 67.89 | 18, 851, 304 |247, 909, 650 13.185 


Includes plants at Bethlehem, Chester, Morrisville, Philadel hia, Steelton, and Swedeland. 

Pu eee plants at Aliquippa, Clairton, Erie, Johnstown, Midland, Monessen, Neville Island, and 
ttsburg 
3 Beaver, Bedford, Greene, and Indiana, 
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NUMBER AND TYPE OF OVENS 


Slot-Type Ovens.—Since the outbreak of war in Korea, the expansion 
in blast-furnace capacity has increased the requirements of coke 
substantially which in 1952 caused the greatest construction effort 
of the oven-coke industry since 1918-19. During the year, 947 new 
slot-type ovens were placed in operation, and 658 ovens were taken 
out—a net gain of 289. Most of the 658 ovens taken out of pro- 
duction were dismantled for rebuilding the old batteries, although 
two plants were closed permanently, and a few other ovens were 
retired and will not produce again unless completely rebuilt. 
Materials shortages and work stoppages hampered oven construction 
during the year. Production of silica brick for oven linings was 
inadequate to meet the demand early in the year but increased during 
the summer as additional brickmaking facilities were installed. 
The steel strike, however, slowed the flow of essential steel for oven 
construction and delayed a number of new coke-oven batteries 
scheduled for completion in 1952. 

At the end of 1952, 15,608 slot-type coke ovens were in place, of 
which 33 percent were Koppers; 42 percent, Koppers-Becker; 11 
percent, Semet-Solvay; 13 percent, Wilputte; and 1 percent, other 
types. The gain in number of ovens since pre-Korea has not been 
large because of the obsolete condition of many ovens when the 
defense mobilization program was begun. A survey of the physical 
condition of all slot-type coke ovens in existence in the summer of 
1950, made by the National Security Resources Board, indicated that 
about 25 percent of the ovens in place at that time had less than 5 
years’ life. Developments since that time have generally confirmed 
the estimate made in this survey. During 1950-52, 2,217 new ovens 
were completed, with a net gain of only 504 ovens as most of the 
ovens constructed during this period were replacements. It seems 
likely that this high rate of replacement will continue several years, 
as a substantial part of the 1,075 ovens under construction on Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, were to replace worn-out ovens. 

Beehive Ovens.—The number of beehive ovens in existence reported 
at the end of each year during the past decade has fluctuated widely 
according to the demand for blast-furnace coke. This change is not 
significant, however, as operators may report certain ovens in existence 
one year and not the next, according to industrial activity and general 
business conditions. As plants change management fom time to 
time, reports received from the respective operators may differ as 
to the total number of ovens in existence at the same plant. Before 
1950 no distinction was made between operable ovens and the total 
number in existence. Since 1950 the number and capacity of operable 
ovens at the end of each year have been shown. (See table 19 for 
1952 data.) Since 16 percent of the total number in existence were 
considered inoperable without extensive repairs and rebuilding, for 
practical purposes only those ovens in operating condition could be 
considered available sources of coke. 
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TABLE 16.—Slot-type coke ovens completed and abandoned in the United 
States in 1952 and number in existence at end of year, by States 


Under construction 


In existence 
Plants | Dec. 31 New Dec. 31 
State in ex- 
istence 
Dec. 31 Annual [during] . Annual 
coke year! | Num- coke 
ber capacity ber capacity ber capacity 
(net tons) (net tons) (net tons) 
Alabama 7 | 1,383 | 6, 596. 800 125 645, 300 82 25 94. 000 
California............. 1 135 560.000 AAA A 8 90 466, 500 
Colorado...............- 1 r,, A EE 
Connecticut 1 70 „ ß ß EE 
Illinois. ................- 8 910 | 3,941, 400 15 73, 000 b 27 155, 000 
Indiana ................ 6| 1,960 | 9,709, 700 75 480, 000 70 70 846. 100 
Kentucky........... ieee 1 120 120; 900: I: A sos ¿s 76 615. 000 
Maryland .............. 1 496 | 2,770. 400 65 412, 000 120 126 824, 000 
Massachusetts. 1 204 | 1, LIN AA AA ³ð A 
Michigan ieee 4 621 | 3, 298, 800 37 195. 700 |........ 70 480, 000 
Minnesota 3 212 881. 700 29 121. 000 57 121. 000 
Missouri 1 96 365. 000 40 % 0 
New Jersey. 2 ener x S. sss 
New York.........------ 5 973 | 5,459, 400 76 492, 000 I A 
Io cie 15 | 2.411 | 11,825, 700 171 983, 700 45 133 700. 500 
Pennsylvania 14 3,900 | 18, 888, 800 251 1, 357, 400 61 429 2, 281, 500 
Rhode Island............ 1 65 , accesses ER 
enness ee 1 44 if y r EES 
HE CC NENNEN 2 125 h E, A EE, FE 
CCC 2 r ͤ /d d 
West VIr gina 5 768 | 4, 297, 600 63 0 8 
isconsi nn 1 200 ...... MEETS 
Total 1952. -- 82 | 15,608 | 76, 428, 000 947 | 5,317,400 658 | 1,07 5, 983. 600 
At merchant plants. 25 | 2,781 | 12, 779. 700 40 153. 300 217 101 609. 000 
At furnace plants........ 57 | 12, 827 | 63, 648, 300 907 | 5,164,100 441 974 5, 374. 600 
Total 1951......... 83 | 15,319 | 74, 228, 400 696 | 3,869, 100 359 | 1,446 8, 134, 500 


1 Includes ovens dismantled for rebuilding. 


TABLE 17.—Age of slot-type coke ovens inthe United States on December 31, 1952! 


Merchant plants Total 
Age Annual Annual 

cke ' Percent coke Percent 
capacity ol total] capacity ſoſ total 

(net tons) (net tons) (net tons) 
Under 5 years 1, 454, 300 13, 129, 700 17.0 | 14, 584. 000 19.1 
From 8 to 10 years 695, 800 12.8 | 10, 530, 000 13.8 
From 10 to {5 years...... ; 1,816, 800 15.8 | 13,632, 6 17.8 
From 15 to 20 years 611, 400 6.5 | 5.368, 600 7.0 
From 20 to 25 years 1, 628, 200 4.3 | 3,728, 000 4.9 
25 years and over. 1,543 | 6,573, 200 43.6 | 23, 584, 800 37.4 
Total 2,781 | 12, 779, 700 100.0 | 76, 428, 000 100. 0 


1. Age dates from first entry into operation or from last date of rebuilding. 
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TABLE 18.—Number of slot-type coke ovens in the United States on December 31, 
1952, by States and kinds 


Semet- 
Solvay Wilputte | All others Total 


Alabama. 65 A 1, 383 
Sailing 11 L. 2.2 8 135 
Sers, O ĩðͤ 3 146/|._..--..... .- 266 
a A EE GEN 49. EE, AAA ĩ 70 
o AA SESS S 910 
AIndial8....2.- cec c e e Se 58 1, 960 
Fi.... EH —. Ad PRA E 120 
Ca WEE 1 — 9, ðᷣ 496 
Massachusetts 149 Y cece 204 
Michigan__.... ... . . ] ⅛ —½mvð |. — 5|. 2 ðo² AA lee eruere 621 
Minnesota..................-.]] 65 1272 A 212 
YE m ũ . “ũdd % ĩð 1 ß . ue 140 
NA A 11165 / d ME 341 
New OR AAA S 973 
CHE ee 314 A 2,411 
Pennsylvanía................. 478 3 120 3, 
Rhode Island 40 ))öͤ CU GER 65 
KT AAA EE oes 20 A 44 
„„ P EEN -— c ! EE 125 
CO A NS AA ¾ ,, E e 308 
West Virginia 154 409 |............ Ee 768 
WIscon sinn A rr err GE 200 
„ Co eM 2,071 160 15, 608 
At merchant plants..........- 403 40 2, 781 
At furnace plants 1, 668 120 12, 827 
1 Simon-Carves. 3 Cambria. 


TABLE 19.—Beehive-coke ovens reconstructed and abandoned in the United 
States in 1952 and number in existence at end of year, by States 


g Not in operating 
in condition Dec. 31 condition Dec. 31 
Stato | exist- — Rebuilt 
or re- 
Dec. 31 Annual aired 
Num-] coke | Paire tion 
ber | capacity | ber | capacity Dec: 3t 
(net tons) (net tons) 
Colorado...... 1; 2] £6,000; 9| £2,700; 11] 3, 30oo 
Kentucky 1 1 h A 
Pennsylvania. 17 
Tennessee 1 90 26 15, 6 64 38, 0 0% AAA E 
Utah.........- 2| 797] 285,000; 297 | 100,000 | 500 | 185, o — „ 
Virginia....... 5| 848| 424,200 | 652 | 327,700| 196 | 96,500 | 100 ]|........]........ 
West Virginia.| 91. 012] 624,800 | 853 | 525,400 | 159 | 99,400 |........|.......- - 39 


Total. 139 17, 551 |12, 004, 800 14, 797 |10, 304, 400 | 2,754 |1, 700, 400 


1 Idle and not expected to resume production; removed from list of available ovens, 


TABLE 20. EE number of beehive-coke ovens active in the United States - 
in 1952, by months 
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CAPACITY OF OVEN-COKE PLANTS 


The potential annual coke capacity of slot-type ovens increased 3 
percent during 1952 and at year’s end totaled 76.4 million tons—a 
new record. The potential maximum annual coke capacity of a plant 
may vary from year to year, depending on the age and condition of 
the ovens, the character and quality of coal carbonized, the grade 
of coke required, and other economic factors. The capacity, as 
reported to the Bureau of Mines by coke-producing companies, may 
differ, therefore, from the designed or rated capacity estimated by 
coke-oven builders at the time of construction. However, the poten- 
tial capacity as shown in table 21 is probably a reliable measure of the 
practical operating capacity for the years given. 

The gain in coke-production capacity in recent years was due to 
new installations at furnace plants, as capacity of merchant plants 
has decreased steadily. On December 5, 1951, to meet increasing 
coke requirements of blast furnaces and steelmaking facilities the 
Defense Production Administration established a goal of 84 million 
tons of oven-coke capacity to be attained by December 31, 1953. 
Installed oven-coke capacity on December 31, 1952, was 8 million 
tons short of this goal. Completion of 6 million tons of capacity 
under construction at the end of the year will help considerably in 
attaining the goal; but, as obsolescence and greater use of natural 
‘gas will take some ovens out of production in 1953, it appears that 
the goal will be attained much later than was first anticipated. 

The percentage of coke capacity utilized each month is computed 
by the Bureau of Mines from data supplied by coke producers and is 
shown for 1952 and several preceding years in table 22. Oven opera- 
tions fluctuated widely during 1952 because of work stoppages. The 
lengthy strike in the iron and steel industry drastically reduced oven 
operations at furnace plants, and the rate of coke production during 
June and July was the lowest since October 1949. 


TABLE 21.—Potential maximum annual coke capacity of all oven-coke plants in 
existence in the United States, 1937 and 1948-52 


Merchant plants Furnace plants 


ES |S | mexst-| ES |8 m exist ES 8 
E S E ence ge z ence Ë S " 
=° a | Dec.31 | 585 Dec. 31 ZŠ z 
Year sea | ER sod 88 dog | ES 
Ags | £8 Res | 8 FSS | £8 
338 | of 338 88 $38 | o8 
FERMEN gen (2 2 gee (2 
Sas [2 882 | a EI > Sas [2 
2 O 2 o |A| ó a O 
b Dn A 900 46, 995, 2000 --. 87112, 718/62, 727, 100]. ..... 
E ----------- „ , 199, i 60, 300, 000|-1-28. 3} 86115, 139/74, 499, 900 ＋18. 8 
1949. E s , ñ ; 59, 500, 900¡+-26. 6| | 85/15. 104/73, 710, 1001+17. 5 
y AAA ; , 959, ç ; 58, 528, 900 ＋24. 5| 84114, 982/72, 488, 200/+-15. 6 
IM ri ; ; 60, 692, 900|+-29.1| 83/15, 319,74, 228, 400 ＋ 18. 3 
1952220 ; 2, 63, 648, 300/+35. 4| 82/15, 908 (6. 428, 000 2-21. 8 
Kg gemeet 
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TABLE 22.—Relationship of production to potential maximum capacity! at 
` oven-coke plants in the United States, 1937 and 1949-52, by months, in 
percent 


Month 1951 | 1952 1951 
January........... 95.2 | 85.6 | 97.8 | 97.7 96. 5 
February.......... 95.0 | 70.0 | 95.5 | 97.7 96. 2 
March............. 93.3 | 79.3 | 96.2 | 97.7 95.4 
Aptil.............- 93.3 | 02.0 | 06.7 | 86.5 95.3 
May............... 90.8 | 92.7 | 97.6 | 86.1 95.8 
June............... 84.9 | 92.4 | 97.9 | 38.1 
A IT KEE 77.0 | 93.7 | 97.3 | 36.1 96. 5 


1 Capacity of all ovens in existence, whether active or idle, based upon maximum daily capacity times 
days in month. 


QUANTITY AND COST OF COAL CARBONIZED 


Interruptions in coke-oven operations during the second and third 
quarters of 1952 (previously discussed in this chapter) resulted in 
a 14-percent reduction from 1951 in tonnage of coal carbonized in 
coke ovens. In spite of this decrease, coke ovens maintained their 
position as the leading bituminous-coal-consuming industry in 1952 
and used 21 percent of the bituminous-coal output. The decrease in 
coal consumption was greater for beehive ovens (39 percent) than for 
slot-type ovens because many beehive-coke plants that shut down 
during the steel strike did not resume operations after the dispute 
was settled in the last week of July. For this reason, monthly con- 
sumption of coal by beehive ovens in the latter months of 1952 did 
not attain the level of the first quarter. Completion of new slot-type 
ovens and heavy demand for oven coke in the latter months of 1952 
resulted in a steady rise in coal consumption; by December the oven- 
coke industry consumed 288,200 tons per day, the highest daily con- 
sumption rate on record. 

The geographic use pattern of coal for coke manufacture changed 
little from 1951. Pennsylvania led by consuming 24 percent of all 
bituminous coal carbonized in slot-type ovens and 84 percent of the 
total used in beehives. Ohio followed with 15 percent, and Indiana, 
Alabama, and New York combined used 28 percent. These 5 States, 
therefore, consumed 67 percent of the total coal used in slot-type 
ovens compared with 33 percent for the other 17 States where 
oven coke was produced. In addition to bituminous coal, 206,860: 
tons of anthracite was used in 1952. The practice of mixing a small 
percentage of anthracite fines with bituminous coal which originated 
during World War II was continued at 13 plants in 1952. 

Cost of coal is extremely important to coke manufacturers because 
coal usually represents about 80 percent of the total operating expense. 
The average value of coal delivered to oven-coke plants increased 
slightly (3 percent) over 1951 and was $9.23 per ton. As in past years, 
the average value reported by merchant plants was higher than for 
furnace plants and was $9.84 per ton compared with $9.10 for the 
latter. Transportation or freight cost is one of the principal factors 
that determines the value of coal delivered to an oven-coke plant. 

303107—54— —14 
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A large part of the coal used at oven-coke plants, particularly mer- 
chant plants, must be hauled great distances, thus increasing its cost. 
Of the States for which figurés on values of coal can be shown, Indiana, 
Minnesota, Illinois, and New York, in the order named, had the 
highest; while Alabama, West. Virginia, and Pennsylvania had the 
lowest because of their proximity to the coal fields. 

The average value of coal for making beehive coke was $6.26 per ton, 
a new alltime high. Most of the coal used in beehive ovens, par- 
ticularly in the famous Connellsville field of Pennsylvania, was trucked 
from various mines. In some instances coal was transported as far 
as 40 miles. Because of trucking expenses in Pennsylvania, this State 
led all others in the value of coal carbonized in beehive ovens. The 
average value of coal for the beehive industry as a whole was influ- 
enced by the 2-percent increase in Pennsylvania, which carbonized 
84 percent of the coal used in that industry. : 


TABLE 23.—Bituminous coal carbonized in coke ovens in the United States, 1937 
and 1951-52, by months, in net tons 


1937 1961 1952 


Month 
Slot type | Beehive Total | Slot type | Beehive Total 

Jan...... 6, 198. 700 6, 625, 300 8, 627, 000 9, 758, 600| 8. 796, 100 9, 775, 600 
Feb...... 5, 679, 900 6, 138, 400| 7, 658, 400 8, 599, 700| 8, 207. 200 9, 111, 600 
Mar 6, 387. 000 6, 943, 800] 8. 577, 600 9, 551, 400| 8, 845, 300 9. 724. 100 
Abr 6. 183. 800 6, 664, 600] 8, 406, 900 9, 279, 700 7, 660, 900 8. 308, 500 
May..... 6, 368, 500 6, 878, 200} 8, 702, 900 9, 651, 300| 7, 895, 200 8, 522, 500 
June..... 5, 729, 200 6, 159, 700| 8, 458, 200 9, 427, 800| 3, 343, 400 3. 525. 800 
July..... 6, 217, 200 6, 658. 900| 8, 699, 500 9, 526. 400| 3, 301, 700 3. 400. 800 
Aug..... 425. 6, 826, 900| 8,735, 700 9, 699, 500| 8, 295. 300 8, 638, 900 
Bept..... 6, 220, 700 6, 613, 500| 8. 448, 800 9, 311, 100| 8, 265. 400 8, 826, 900 
Oct...... , 664, 6, 016, 400| 8, 686, 309 9, 671. 300 8, 676, 900 9, 148, 400 
Nov..... 4, 527, 000 4,791,000} 8,381, 600 9, 326, 900| 8, 481, 100 9, 020, 700 
Sec 3, 972, 800 4, 185, 500 8, 667, 400 9, 635, 100 8, 934. 100 9, 610, 400 
Total. 69, 575, 400) 4, 926, 800/74, 502, 200102, 030, 300/11, 418, 500/113, 448, 800/90, 702, 600,6, 911, 600,97, 614, 200 


TABLE 24.—Anthracite carbonized at oven-coke plants in the United States, 
1915-52, by months, in net tons 


Month 1945! 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1053 
January............. 17, 959 20, 725 13, 003 19, 938 18, 863 8, 871 13, 521 18, 394 
February............ 15, 23, 505 15, 095 17. 357 17, 258 7. 512 12, 013 16, 764 
Maren 24, 876 20. 984 19, 606 19, 238 19, 251 14. 234 18, 861 16, 566 
April 29. 652 20. 976 24, 558 19, 069 20, 870 12, 393 22, 592 16, 645 

RN 28, 909 19, 426 22, 589 22, 106 11, 702 17, 433 23. 945 18, 117 
Zauns 27. 902 25. 561 22. 093 24. 346 12. 921 14. 642 21,031 16, 413 
JU oscars 80, 061 19, 556 21, 678 22, 841 9, 972 16, 863 20, 481 14, 448 
August... ... us 30, 379 20, 686 20, 695 25, 015 11,028 19. 679 19. 045 14, 880 
September 27. 912 20. 179 25, 454 23, 213 11,779 14. 531 20, 001 15.193 
October 26, 610 28, 362 23, 078 14, 383 16, 034 23, 262 17. 949 
November........... 29, 90 14, 598 27, 533 20, 556 14, 749 14.166 22, 762 23, 422 
December 32, 890 11, 952 20. 630 19, 418 10. 049 12. 917 19, 602 18, 069 

Total. 322, 601 | 238,812 | 262,196 | 256,175 | 172,825 | 169,275 | 237.136 206, 860 


1 First year statistics on anthracite at coke plants collected. 
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TABLE 25.—Quantity and value at ovens of coal carbonized in the United States 
in 1952, by States 


Value of coal Coal per ton of coke 


State Coal carbon- , 
Total 


A —— . EO 


Oven coke: 
^ Neg. 2... 8, 269, 788 | $58, 413, 517 $7.06 1. 45 
California... ...... ... eegenen erer 905, 659 (1) (!) 1.63 
Colorado. gs, uu Q SSO S usss 1,210, 678 (9 (i) 1. 48 
Ill 4. 7203 529 50. 013. 320 10. 59 1. 39 
Indiana........... O 10, 612, 392 1.39 
Maryland. e cR ped UTE 3 ; 1.38 
Massachusetts ll lll... 1, 501, 547 1. 42 
Minges 3. 859, 733 1. 35 
Minnesota... ses EE .......--- 1, 197, 742 1.38 
New Jersey 22 2. 041, 129 1. 39 
Nen e ð«ði i ces lcssz sss 6. 254. 964 1. 44 
Hf ]]] ³¹¹ im AA ¼mͥm 8 13, 752. 696 1. 43 
Pennsylvanla 222 21, 956. 852 1. 45 
Tennessee 346. 895 1. 36 
TV OXAS PP 900. 539 1.38 
lll TOLEDO ERN 1, 778, 169 (1) 1. 58 
West Virginia .......-- 0-2-0-2- 5, 302, 280 97, 706, 734 7.13 1. 40 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Missouri, š 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin.........- 2, 766, 905 27, 748, 324 10. 03 1.35 
Undistribiited AAA 8 130, 740, 774 10. 70 |.......... 
KA WEE 90, 909. 495 | 839, 300, 722 9.23 
At merchant plants. 16, 225, 788 | 159, 589. 151 9. 84 
At furnace plants. 74, 683, 707 679. 711, 571 9.10 
Beehive coke: 
e . -- 935 1. 56 
ne,, . aS AS 136, 504 1. 68 
r ... . ... ...-.. .-- 5,811, 523 1.55 
tah Geet Ee 151, 279 1. 78 
Virginis EE 342, 454 1. 69 
West Virginia. . 468, 862 ; : 1.65 
Undistributecc...f Pm rere , 637, .67 GE EE 
POU E 6, 911, 647 43, 258, 781 6. 26 1. 57 


1 Included with Undistributedꝰ to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 


TABLE 26.—Average value per net ton of coal carbonized at oven-coke plants in 
the United States, 1937 and 1948-52, by States 


State 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Kass e atada arean $6.48 | $6.81 | $6.96 | $7.39 $7.06 
rr ͥ⁰ͥ⁰ anch decur mL 9. 88 9. 75 9.98 | 10.25 10. 59 
Ia ⁵ðↄ O RA 9. 35 9. 71 9. 87 10. 13 11. 33 
Meili y EE 8. 26 8. 99 9. 01 9. 18 9. 52 
Minnesota 9. 90 10. 10 10. 21 10. 44 10. 61 
C ³·˙¹¹àAqͥͥ ⁰⁰ encase 9. 48 9. 83 9.85 10.15 10. 33 
PJ ³˙¹¹—-1mm ] ³ N ce K u wm. m8 8. 11 8. 42 8. 51 8. 70 8. 96 
Pennsvivania.. ee anc sekn sees 7. 22 7. 64 7. 82 8. 02 8. 06 
West VIrginja neen eee e caca cce 0.14 6.37 6.72 6. 54 7.13 
Other States 1. een SEN 8. 88 9. 42 9.57 | 10.10 10. 58 

United States average 22.2222222... 8.13 8. 52 8. 67 8. 04 9. 23 
Value of coal per ton of Coke. ee 11.68 | 12.18 12.30 | 12.70 13.14 


1 California, Colorado, gleck e Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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TABLE 27.—Value of coal and products per net ton of coal carbonized in the 
United States, 1918, 1929, 1937, and 1948-52 


Oven coke Beehive coke 


Value per ton of coa] 


Year 
Value of S Value of | Value per 
coal per ton Coke Breeze n coal per ton| ton of coal 
produced | produced [riais used or Total 
sold 1 

i888 niaii $4. 23 85. 24 $0. 33 $2. 02 $7. 59 $2. 31 $3. 93 
1090 AAA 3. 50 3.34 .14 2. 33 5.81 1.84 2.25 
1177 .. 8.74 8. 56 DN 1.99 5. 66 2.01 2.77 
19488 8. 13 8. 73 21 2. 89 11. 83 5. 11 7. 71 
1949 8. 52 9. 28 . 20 2. 91 12. 39 5. 42 8. 21 
19500 8. 67 9. 48 19 2. 98 12. 65 5. 70 8. 50 
19511 8. 94 9. 94 19 3. 28 13. 41 6.15 8. 97 
1983222 9. 23 10. 18 . 20 3. 31 18. 69 6. 26 8.87 


1 Includes value of surplus gas and tar burned. 


PREPARATION AND SOURCE OF COAL 


Washed and Unwashed Coal.—The proportion of washed bituminous 
coal carbonized in slot-type ovens in 1952 was the highest on record 
and represented 54 percent of the total tonnage carbonized compared 
with 50 percent in 1951. Washed coal represented 34 percent of the 
total charged into beehive ovens during the year. Coal cleaning is 
generally done at the mines; in 1952 washed coal from this source was 
used by 61 oven- and 20 beehive-coke plants and provided 87 percent. 
of the cleaned coal carbonized. The remainder (6,945,722 tons) was 
cleaned at coke plants having the necessary facilities. 

The coke industry has more rigid standards and exacting specifica- 
tions than any other of the major coal-consuming industries in the 
United States as to type of coal consumed, because the quality of coke 
. depends to a greater degree upon the character and quality of coal 

carbonized than upon oven design and carbonizing practice. The 
steady increase in the proportion of cleaned coal carbonized in recent 
years has largely resulted from diminishing reserves of the better 
quality coals and also from accelerated coal-mine mechanization. 
Mechanical mining and loading of coal, although increasing produc- 
tivity and reducing mining costs, often result in more refuse in the run- 
of-mine coal, necessitating extensive cleaning in some areas. Alf 
coal mined and carbonized in Colorado and Alabama was washed. 
Over half of the coal from Pennsylvania was also washed before being 
carbonized, and a substantial tonnage of the West Virginia coal was 
upgraded in preparation plants, 
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TABLE 28.—Washed and unwashed coal carbonized in the United States in 1952, 
by States, in net tons 


Slot-type ovens Beehive ovens 
State Bituminous Bituminous 
—— jahe] Total kt 
Washed |Unwashed Washed |Unwashed, Total 
Alabama. 7. 966, 090 303, 698 |........ r ß AA 
California. lee 862, 362 133.297 1... 905.599. lus aro laa E 
Ceolorado. . . . .. . . 1, 210,678 8 1, 210, 68 935 935 
HC ( S. S 2, 181, 837 | 2, 516,057 | 19, 635 | 4, 720, 52290999 d — el 
WGN code sees sa 7, 258, 313 3. 351,09 10, JJ ẽ 0G. ꝛ˙ 6 EE EN 
Maryland........ . ... WEE 3, 440, 998 |........ 3. 440, SOR EE AS Sum asas 
Massachusetts 1, 481,879 | 19,718 | 1, 501, 51772762 
Michigan 1, 191. 675 | 2,665, 058 |........ 4.850.739. A 
Minnesota. ..------------------ 374, 6'5 80 t 752 | 18,315 | 1, 197, 742 1 cei 
New Jerse 999d 653, 087 | 1,362, 463 | 25 579 | 2,011, 1997 feel 
New York..... .. . ... 2, 371, 539 ! 3, 883, 232 193 | 6, 254, 964 loco 
ON e coss eee eee eens 8. 692, 597 | 5,058. 460 | 1,639 13, 752. 6900 
Pennsylvania 253, 686 | 9, 632, 570 | 70, 506 21, 956, 852 |1, 821, 947 3, 989, 576 |5, 811, 528 
Tennesse 3'6, 89555 3˙6. SE EE ME ARPA 
MN A EEN 697, 845 202, 69t |... 900 539 |... . . . EE A 
IE 8 1, 778, 1609 1 778, 100 151, 79 151. 279 
J ¶ A PR A NE 135, 711 | 206,743 | 312, 454 
West Virginia 1, 966, 204 | 3,333, 506 | 2,570 | 5,302, 280 | 214,345 | 254,517 | 468, 862 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin 1. 719, 543 998. 777 | 48, 585 | 2, 766, 905 54, 143 82,451 | 136, 504 
Pil! 8 49, 406, 131 141, 296, 504 |206, 860 90, 909, 495 2, 377, 425 14, 531, 222 6. 911, 647 
At merchant plants 5, 998, 833 10, 066, 517 160. 438 16. 225, 782 4 


At furnace plants 43, 407, 298 E) 279, 987 | 46, 422 171, 107] EE E E š 


TABLE 29.—Yield of coke from coal in the United States, 1987 and 1950-52, by 
States, in percent 


1937 1950 1951 1952 
State 
Oven | Beehive} Oven |Beehive| Oven | Bechive| Oven | Beehive 
coke coke coke coke coke coke coke coke 

Alabama 12.01 de PEA 70.95 |........- 71.85 AM 69.07 |........- 
LR ele TER EE A 80 61.460 61.27 
Colorado - 67. 36 55. 71 68. 12 |........- 68. 55 55. 08 67. 41 64. 00 
KHllinois......... e selec 70. 5442 7 70.69 |........- 71.83 [zzz 
Indiana..................... 72.04 |........- 73.70 |........- 71.78 |........- 71:272 [enn 
Maryland................... 72:62 AENA 421-1215 12.10 [s d 
Massachusetts 69. 99 — 71583 . . Ws Ol. [2 70.30 |........ 8 
ichigan-— 71.05 I. TIIT |. 2 Z. 72.98 |......... 74. 177 
Minnesota 70.27 EE TL Noe 72:59: AS C 
New Jersey 70.788 — 71.83 |.......-- 72.44 72. 13 | 222220- 
New York..................- 71.75 |... 68. 70 |--------- 69. 31 69. 43 |......... 
Ohio: EE ii 70.20 | ION 70:32 REA 70.09 |___ . 
Pennsylvania................ 68. 83 65. 50 69. 08 61 68. 65 64. 79 68. 77 64. 54 
Tennessee 69. 00 53. 89 73:38 lira 77.81 47. 62 i 
E ³³ m; 8 71.40 |... AN AAA 72.42 |........- 
(ER Ch e WE 56. 67 54.25 61.10 54. 61 63. 41 55. 31 63. 31 56. 26 
EI A AAA ?; 58.33 |.........| 61.29 |.........| 58.35 |......... 59. 08 
Washington - e AS eee 3525 dM AA 
West Virginia. .............. 70. 67 61. 74 70. 96 62. 50 71. 36 62. 98 71. 63 60. 56 


Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin S 73. 49 74. 92 74. 29 69. 06 73. 99 59. 60 


— | — ——— •—UͤU—ññ | —— | as | — —U—— al? 


United States average.| 70.73 64. 23 70. 47 64. 12 70. 39 64. 31 70. 23 63. 72 
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Sources.—Sources of suitable coking coal are extremely important 
to coke-plant operators because all coal will not fuse and form a 
coherent, strong, and porous structure when heated to high tempera- 
tures (above 900° C.) in the absence of air. The most important 
deposits of coking coal in the United States are found in the Appalach- 
ian region, which extends from Alabama to Pennsylvania. States 
comprising this region furnished 94 percent of all coal carbonized in 
slot-type ovens in 1952. West Virginia alone supplied 36 percent and 
had the widest distribution, shipping coal to 18 other States. Penn- 
sylvania, however, provided a greater proportion of total coal con- 
sumed supplying 33 percent of the el used in slot-type ovens and 
84 percent in beehives. Bituminous-coal fields in eastern Kentucky 
are an important source of high-volatile coals and supplied 13 percent 
of the coal used in oven-coke plants. All but 95,537 of the 7.5 million 
tons of coal from Alabama was carbonized within the State. Expan- 
sion of the coke industry in the Far West in recent years has increased 
demand for western coals; to satisfy this demand fields in Utah, 
Colorado, and New Mexico have accelerated production and ship- 
ments of coking coals accordingly. As shown in table 30, the bulk cf 
the high-volatile and medium-volatile coals are obtained from West. 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, eastern Kentucky, and Alabama. Low- 
volatile coals, which are important in improving the physical properties 
of metallurgical coke, particularly its strength, are mined largely in 
West Virginia and to a smaller extent in central Pennsylvania, 
eastern Oklahoma, and western Arkansas. 


Many of the oven-coke companies, particularly those connected 
with iron and steel works, own or control coal mines. These mines, 
referred to as “captive” mines, supplied 58 percent of the total 
quantity used in slot-type ovens in 1952. Captive mines supplied 
furnace plants with 63 percent of their requirements and merchant 
plants with only 35 percent. 

Blending.—All oven-coke plants mixed or blended coals before 
charging them into coke ovens. Coals of different volatile content, 
however, were mixed at 79 of the 84 active plants in 1952. Of these, 
58 used high- and low-volatile coals; 16, high-, medium-, and low-; 
3, high- and medium-; and 2, low- and medium-. Of those that did 
not mix coals of different volatile content, 2 plants used straight 
high-volatile and 3 medium-volatile. The proportion of low-volatile 
coal used in coke-plant admixtures varies from plant to plant, depend- 
ing on local conditions, and ranged from 10 to over 50 percent. Data 
compiled from individual oven-coke plant reports for 1952 on coal 
received for carbonization showed that 64 percent was high-volatile; 
11 percent, medium-volatile; and 25 percent, low-volatile. 
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Because it is difficult to obtain & single coal with all desired char- 
acteristics, blending or mixing of twoor more coals is practiced. A better 
coke can UU Ub De obtained from & proper blend of 2, 3, or more 
different coals than from any one type alone. It also permits the use 
of & coal that has good coking properties but is unsuitable as a 100- 
pun charge because of excessive ash, sulfur, or phosphorus content. 

hus, in addition to providing & means of controlling the quality and 
strength of the coke and the yield of coproducts, blending permits 
flexibility in operative procedure at oven-coke plants and the use of 
& far wider selection of coals. 


TABLE 30.—Coal received for manufacturing oven coke in the United States in 
1952, by fields of origin and volatile content, in net tons 


Volatile content 8 
State and field ! where coal was produced Total 
High Medium 
O EE 502, 671 7, 019, 248 |............ 7, 521, 919 
AHF EE A EE 607, 299 
,h eae es eea rr! T 875, 121 
6 ³¹¹¹Aà¹ſu ͥͥ y E %%% ͤͥ A A 2, 497 
ohhh 8 439, 310⸗][)J)/ eee. 439, 310 
Ee GING ies etree eho ⁵² / ³ A es EEN 10, 9999, “ 10, 359 
Kent cky: 
EIKhOF e ewes 5, 994, eee 5, 994, 685 
SET e ß ORDEN 5, 862, 0 0% ð W EEN 5, 862, 067 
Kenova-Thacker .. .... .. . ............- 315,035 A A 315, 035 
Maryland... A ACA AAA 103 
New Mes —˙ i WEE 537, 112 
A e) E 44,783 |............ 44, 783 
IN A 560, 467 259, 131 987, 739 
Pennsylvania: * 
rh Uus t tiu E su e 150, 855 
Bituminous: 
Central Pennsylvania. 598. 263 28, 043 6, 059, 852 
Connellsville.. 2. 9, 167, 232 5. 100 86 9, 172, 342 
Freenort........ e A 2. 803, 904 I. %% „„ 2, 803, 904 
FF oe ccs eee ra cidad 11, 188, 6433 11, 188, 643 
do EE PARA ENEE 360, 985 
Westmoreland......................... Lll... % A OXON EN 373, 854 
Peine ee neces isa ANTE sack 45, 243 239, 640 |............ 
Iii EE E ! 2, 117. 417 
Virginia: 
Behn. ⅛ gwrG . ces cece 130, 744 56, 980 |............ 187, 724 
Clinch Valley...  . adecco a Ree S E np RENS 482, 620 185, 773 |............ 668, 393 
Pein. ?ʃT- 920, 123 
Southwestern. ..-.-.-.-.------ ccc esce cse e ee ee 1, 204, 634 421,119 EE 1, 275, 753 
West Virginia: 
Coal RIVORL vee oni a Sais fo cece Eer 307, 292222 397, 202 
FHF y ĩð2ài 8 4.551198 A AA 4, 573, 198 
E EE A ¼ͤüö E 6, 493, 667 464, 561 |............ 6, 958, 228 
Kkenovafhacker eee / EE 26, 854 
Logan BEE EECH 2, 649, 731 735,457 |... . ` 8, 385, 188 
New EEN 215, 476 65, 837 601, 215 
Pocahontas JJ ͤ ⁵ ↄÜõĩ0ðb0ꝗ ͤͤ mn 8 11, 993. 046 
Preston rar, ace ceeded A 1, 773 | EE 1,773 
Randolph-Barbour................................. 693, 044 110, 084 |............ 703, 128 
ANA ! ⁵ / yy AS AS 358. 995 
Webster-Oauleg. . 483, 061 854, 18000 .. 1. 337, 250 
Wan E è ͤ yyVVVyVyd“ffff 8 55, 073 2, 200, 917 
T. AAA 58, 641, 704 | 10, 186, 801 91, 199, 841 


1 As defined by the United States Coal Commission of 1922. 
s High-volatile—dry volatile matter over 31 percent; medium-volatile—dry volatile matter 31 percent 
or less and over 22 percent; low-volatile—dry volatile matter 22 percent or less and over 14 percent. 
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TABLE 32.—Coal received for manufacturing oven coke in the United States in 
1952, by States where consumed and volatile content ! 


Coal consumed in— 
Net tons 


Alabama: 


Merchant plants. 394, 071 
Furnace plants 13, 063 
Total Alabama 407, 134 
California: Furnace plant 870, 421 
Colorado: Furnace plant 1, 265. 892 
Illinois: 
Merchant plants 2 120. 067 
Furnace plants 2, 801. 522 
Total Illinois................. 2, 921, 589 
Indiana: 
Merchant plants 455. 959 
Furnace plants 5, 518, 251 
Total Indiana................ 5, 974, 210 
Maryland: Furnace plant. 2, 269, 939 
Massachusetts: Merchant plant.... 775. 918 
Michigan: 
Merchant plants 503. 212 
Furnace plants 2, 123, 847 
Total Michigan.............. 2, 627. 050 
Minnesota: 
Merchant plant 112, 800 
Furnace plants 441, 535 
Total Minnesota 554, 335 
New Jersey: Merchant plants 1, 244, 337 
New York: 
Merchant plants 1, 525, 846 
Furnace plants — 2, 928. 942 
Total New York............. 4, 454, 788 
Ohio: 
Merchant plants 873, 120 
Furnace plants ------ 8, 900, 478 
Total Ohio 9, 863, 508 
Pennsylvania: 
Merchant plants 333, 133 
Furnace plants 16, 537, 974 
Total Pennsylvania. ......... 16, 871, 107 
Tennessee: Furnace plant 76, 439 
Texas: Furnace plants 533. 074 
Utah: Furnace plants 1, 516, 267 
West Virginia: 
Merchant plants 1, 079, 619 
Furnace polants ------- 3, 472, 679 
Total West Virginia 4, 552, 298 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Missouri, 
Rhode Island, and Wisconsin: 
Merchant plants ............... 1, 863, 299 
Grand total 58, 641, 704 
Atlinerchant plants 9, 281, 381 
At furnace plants 49, 360, 323 


High-volatile 


Medium-volatile Low-volatile 
Total coal 
S i x i S 8 
ercen ercen ercent (net tons 
of total Net tons of total Net tons of total 
32.7 | 639, 602 53.1 171, 678 14.2 | 1, 205, 351 
. 2 16, 379, 646 99. 5 15, 794 .9 | 6,408, 

5.3 7, 019, 248 92. 2 187, 472 2.5 | 7, 613, 854 
86.6 J A E 134, 913 13.4 | 1,005, 334 
87.9 A A 174, 279 12.1 | 1, 440, 171 
15.2 362, 376 45.9 307, 465 38.9 789. 908 
CV 1. 149, 713 29.1 | 3, 951. 235 
61.6 362, 376 7.7 | 1,457, 178 30.7 | 4,741, 143 
45.5 107, 524 10.7 439, 620 43.8 | 1, 003. 103 
AA nat eG 4, 400, 784 44.4 | 9, 919, 035 
54.7 107, 524 1.0 | 4, 840, 404 44.3 |10, 922, 138 
63.3 |... . -...|........| 1,314, 982 36.7 | 3, 584, 921 
52.4 392, 233 26.5 313, 678 21.1 | 1,481. 829 
55.1 13, 475 1.5 396, 409 43.4 913. 186 
ö AO 968, 849 31.3 | 3, 092, 696 
65.6 13, 475 .9 | 1,365, 348 34.1 | 4,005, 882 
47.1 25, 329 10.6 101, 544 42.3 239, 673 
47.6 | 132,155 14.3 353, 134 38. 1 926, 824 
47.5 | 157, 484 13.5 454, 678 39.0 | 1,166, 497 
61.6 | 357,615 17.7 417, 462 20.7 | 2,019, 414 
80.9 29, 816 1.6 330, 416 17.5 | 1, 886, 078 
71.3 357, 836 8.7 820, 393 20.0 | 4,107, 171 
74.3 | 387,652 6.5 | 1,150, 809 19.2 | 5, 993, 249 
57.8 148, 135 9.8 489, 377 32.4 | 1, 510, 632 
73.5 196, 306 1.6 | 3, 042, 978 24.9 112, 229, 762 
71.8 344, 441 2.5 | 3, 532, 355 25.7 |13, 740, 394 
40.9 | 311,108 38. 2 170, 922 20.9 815, 163 
76. 9 181,351 .9 | 4,781, 243 22. 2 |21, , 
75.6 492, 459 2.2 | 4, 952, 165 22. 2 22, 315, 731 
22.5 239, 640 70.4 24, 212 7.1 340, 291 
60.0 259, 131 29. 2 95, 757 10.8 887, 962 
i5 P RM AS WEE 352, 459 18.9 | 1, 868, 726 
90.4 |..........].-.-...- 114, 564 9.6 | 1, 194, 183 
89.0: eee 8 716, 305 17.1 | 4, 188, 984 
or GE 830, 869 15.4 | 5, 383, 167 
69.3 53, 523 2.0 772. 316 28.7 | 2, 689. 138 
64.3 10,186,801 11.2 22,371,336 | 24.5 |91, 109, 841 
58.9 |2, 440, 736 15.5 | 4,025, 541 25.6 |15, 747, 658 
65. 4 |7, 746, 065 10.3 |18,345, 795 24. 3 |75, 452, 183 


F 1 High-volatile—dry volatile matter over 31 percent; medium-volatile—dry volatile matter 31 percent or 
less and over 22 percent; low-volatile—dry volatile matter 22 percent or less and over 14 percent. 
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SHIPMENTS BY RAIL, WATER, AND TRUCK 


The quantities of coke and breeze shipped in 1952 by each of the 
major methods of transportation are given in tables 33 and 34. Most 
of the coke and breeze shipped from producing plants moved by rail 
(94 percent of all coke and 84 percent of the breeze). Four percent 
of the coke and 13 percent of the breeze moved by truck. Only 2 
percent of the coke was transported by boats. Large reductions in 
sales of coke for domestic heating in the past decade have drastically 
reduced the proportion of coke transported by truck. In the midthir- 
ties truck shipments averaged about 3 million tons per year. 

Normally, only about 40 percent of the oven coke produced is 
shipped from the producing plant because many of the larger oven- 
coke plants are integrated with iron blast furnaces. Therefore, all 
metallurgical coke is transferred to the blast furnaces without leaving 
the establishment. In 1952 only 23 percent of all coke produced at 
furnace plants moved outside the plant. Merchant plants, which 
market the bulk of their production, shipped 86 percent of their 
output to various consuming points. Beehive coke, however, is 
produced in plants at or near coal mines, and virtually all of the pro- 
duction is shipped to centers of consumption. There were no ship- 
ments of beehive coke by water in 1952, and all moved by rail except 
a small quantity transported by truck. 


"TABLE 33.—Coke and breeze loaded at plants in the United States for shipment 
in 1952, in net tons 


Coke 


In rail- 
Total road CAPS Total 
Oven coke: 
Alabama...................| 1,008, 675 1,012,118} 192,368 192, 715 
Sah, 8 6, 585 6. 
Colorado — [ 130, 2422 132, 889 42. 457 42, 516 
Hinodss i 1, 564, 290 1, 574. 457 117, 450 162, 749 
Indiana. ...................] 2, 142, 826 2, 169, 185 33, 259 , 970 
Maryland... oiii Ä 18 l 18 
Massachusetts JJ! EE Ee 
Michigan 929, 306 2¹, 243 26, 334 
Minnesota 257, 769 257, 996 2¹, 274 21, 274 
New Jersey 1,346, 729]: · w EN 60 
New York.................. 2, 253, 545 29, 756 30, 857 
Ohio. _......... a re él e 2, 372, 172 210. 546 254, 642 
Pennsylvania 6, 634, 238) 124, 966 143, 150 
Tennesse 86. 454444. 86, 454 7, 605 7, 605 
Texas- co coc OS PRO A PSA 72. 867 12, 951 12, 951 
PF! ͤ ¿2 L LL: „520 137. 887 75, 490 75, 490 
West Virginia... ..........|  541,508|....... 322| 541,830 50, 103 50, 181 
Connecticut Kentucky, 
Missouri, Rhode Is- 
land, and Wisconsin... 9, 805 18, 361 
Total foo. cose Fe tose 955, 876 
At merchant plants......... 118, 439 163, 647 
At furnace plants........... 837, 437 968, 211 
Beehive coke: | 
Colorado 600 i ß EN 
Kentueky..................| Hl, 407 S/ D lessees 
Pennsylvania „85444 2, 725 3, 743, 579 26, 702 32, 226 
LB CSR 83, "ré EES 178 84, 049 15, 463 17, 893 
Virginia 201, 958 132 202. 090 2, 421 2, 421 
West Virginia 278, 991 311 279,022 4, 226 9, 753 
Total 4, 387, 681 3, 066 4, 300, 747 48, 812 62, 293 
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TABLE 34.—Beehive coke loaded for shipment on originating railroads, water- 
bil and trucks in the United States in 1952, by routes, as reported by 
producers 


Net tons 


a | Percent 
Route Producing State - of total 
By States Total 

Railroads: | 
Baltimore de Ohio. (West Virginia... 181.247 || 1,035,841 | 23.6 
Chesapeake de Ohio West Virginia.. 12.300] 8.67 21 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Ug ae s 93 891 84, 471 1.9 
Huntingdon & Broadtop Mountain.......... Pennsylvania....... 2. 720 2, 720 0.1 
Interstatekk Virginia ............ 180, 270 180, 270 4.1 
Monongahelananmnmn Pennsylvania 941, 540 941, 540 21.5 
New York Central........................... West Virginla 115.154 115.154 2.6 
Norfolk & Western nn Ireinig 21, 688 0.5 
Pennsylvania `... Pennsylvanla....... 1,894,011 | 1,894,011 43.1 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erle.....................]..... A 17, 989 17, 989 0.4 
Total railroad shipment ez 4,387,681 | 4,387, 681 99.9 
ö A E CCAA y 
Mold A Z E O) 3, 066 3, 066 0.1 
Grand total. cee u u 2. ió 4,390,747 | 4,390, 747 100. 0 


1 Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia. 


DISTRIBUTION OF OVEN AND BEEHIVE COKE 


Table 35 shows the geographic distribution of coke and breeze in 
1952 according to State of final destination and principal end use. 
Coke is used primarily as an industrial fuel, particularly by the iron 
and steel industry, and location of these heavy industries governs the 
distribution pattern. The heavy concentration of iron blast furnaces 
at Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland, in the Ohio valley, at Buffalo, and 
Birmingham makes these areas the principal consumers of coke. 
ett, led all States by a wide margin in coke consumption, 
using 26 percent of the total consumed in the United States. Ohio, 
although contributing only 14 percent to total production, consumed 
19 percent. Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, and New York combined 
used 31 percent. Because of the large quantities of coke used in 
blast furnaces, these six States consumed over three-quarters of all 
coke used within the United States. 

Foundry coke was distributed to all but two States in 1952; Michi- 
gan alone consumed one-fifth of the total. Ohio and Pennsylvania 
together also consumed another fifth. Coke was used in 8 States for 
manufacturing producer gas and in 20 States for producing water gas. 
A significant change in water-gas-coke consumption was the drastic 
drop in New York because of increasing substitution of natural gas 
for manufactured gas there. Thus, West Virginia supplanted New 
York as the largest consumer of water-gas coke. Coke for other 
industrial uses was shipped to all States and the District of Columbia, 
and 37 States received coke for household heating. 
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TABLE 35.—Distribution of oven and beehive coke and breeze in 1952, in net 
tons 


[Based upon reports from producers showing destination and principal end use of coke used or sold. 
Does not include imported coke which totaled 312,519 tons in 1952] 


Coke 
Consuming State Making : Other Breeze 
ise Foundry pro- ee indus- Domes- mota] 
aso use ducer gas trial tic use U 
gas use 
Alabama. 4. 774, 021187, 04066 63, 676 26, 621 5. 051. 364 254, 556 
A A.D A HEN „(( TIR: EE 5. 998 79 
Arkansas__.... AA 2 BOO EE E ens 1,754 |--.------ 4, 059 5. 927 
Caltlornid. conocio eei sae 692, 001 58, 857 AAA EN 59,715 75 810, 648 51, 096 
Colorado. .................- 701, 969 13, 3255 21,596 209 737, 099 44, 457 
Connecticut 55, 457 87. 642, 119, 118 7, 855 104, 279 374. 351 50, 985 
Delaware T 209 372 5,712 2, 111 
District of Columbia 24 A A 22 A A |... 2. 
FI6rid8 AAA PA 2. 159ye 24, 327 637 917 28. 040 29, 266 
Ser ³ð³A 14, 372 T 4, 063 12, 983 12, 206 43, 624 1, 350 
EE EE AAA 5922222 8. 748 131 9, 47 51, 451 
Illinois. 5, 076, 704 | 273,936 |........ 12, 183 48, 513 77,863 |5, 489, 199 333, 799 
Indiana.................... 5, 768, 595 | 172, 3699 4,470 | 94, 233 73, 222 6, 112,889 | 465, 180 
J ³ͤ VJ EEE 63, 406 |. 5 o oes 29, 430 3, 558 96, 394 619 
Kansas EEN, anc 5 117146-1-- code] EE 672 59 12, 477 2, 419 
Kentucky .................. 487, 704 c AA 45, 361 26, 299 607, 145 47, 500 
Louisiana... .. . . se .... l... . ... mec . E 42, 314 684 48. 277 392 
Milli 8 3, 886 |........ 12, 763 508 15, 014 32,171 [::. zu 
Maryland.................. 2, 607, 049 22,080 |........ 252 9, 340 478 2, 639, 199 241, 238 
Massachusetts 118. 291 52, 163 134, 757 86, 506 15, 835 | 342, 326 749, 878 111, 819 
Michigan 1, 828. 511 | 570,540 |........ 28 | 187,469 | 293, 559 |2, 880. 107 190, 472 
Minnesota 558, 210 32, 542 1, 845 74 19,398 | 20,537 | 632, 606 72, 104 
Mississippl.................|.......... CTC 69 |....... 1, 193 173 
Missouri_....-.----------.-]---------- 80, 532 26, 362 3,870 | 110,764 3, 975 
Montes |... He. 975 AA EE 21,368 |......... 22, 343 32, 577 
Nebra aK. eanccneece 4, 456604ꝛ . 3, 6 24 8. 1 1, 189 
A ß EE EE 5,652 |......... 5, 652 
New Hampshire 3, 714 |........ 5, 322 164 | 15,558 24, 758 |......... 
New Jersevvv vv 93, 752 | 37,437 | 126,555 | 72,088 | 298, 260 | 628,092 | 126, 261 
New Mexſico——— 1,412 |... ĩ = 393 |......... 1, 805 570 
New York ................. 3, 503, 307 | 128, 256 |115, 904 | 169, 555 | 187, 510 | 263,612 4, 458, 154 | 379, 717 
North Carolina.............|.......... 13, 400 |........ 1, 582 5, 525 2, 100 22. 607 4, 889 
North Dakota. 241 PME 153 690 1,084 |......... 
G desees cs 11,561,841 | 334, 438 |........ 323, 904 | 259,650 | 60, 254 12,540,087 690, 271 
Oklahoma --- -2-000 5,0790 A 240 |........- , 319 9, 356 
Gerl ³ 5,662 |--.-----[|--------- 16,772 |... 22, 434 11, 940 
Pennsylvania............... 16,836,416 | 258,048 | 64,527 | 12,640 | 332, 806 | 133, 666 17,638, 1031, 120, 624 
Rhode Island...............].......... 17, 446 | 37,569 | 46, 624 8,092 | 42, 280 152, 011 21, 642 
South Carolina. 4,723 |.......- 2,388 | 25.537 1, 609 34, 257 5,187 
South Dakota... 364 |... . AI .. 321 132 817 [...------ 
enness ee 155, 382 | 92, 941 96, 654 3, 969 | 348,951 | 144,329 
SN. S 574, 081 49, 538 |........]:.......- 53, 810 677, 429 61. 343 

C 1, 122, 529 17, 8455 51, 979 3, 365 |1, 195, 718 82, 605 
Vermont 7,816 AS, EA 340 5, 783 13, 439 |......... 
A ve roqEES 76,872 | 55,553 |........ 346, 561 | 60, 514 2,196 | 541, 696 4, 848 
Washington 8,536 |........].. ...] 6,656 |......... 15, 192 13, 055 
West Virginia. ............. 1, 503, 192 7,193 |...... .| 652, 393 | 69,961 30 |2,232, 760 | 201,339 
KR WEE EEN 161, 483 2822 9,689 | 59, 478 , 932 32, 163 
W yoming.................. peser PAE WE EE 2,677 |--.------ 2,677 |......... 

Nota. 58,036,675 2,954,255 479, 963 [1,951,308 1,989,655 1,895,285 67,307,141 4, 904, 906 
Erported ---------- 146, 072 | 148, 191 |........ 15,702 | 211,449 | 37, 084 558, 498 20, 881 

Grand total.......... 58,182,747 3, 102, 446 |479, 963 [1,967,010 ¡2,201,104 |1,932, 369 67,865,639 |4, 925, 787 


CONSUMPTION OF COKE 


The apparent consumption of coke, considering imports, exports, 
and changes in producers’ stocks, decreased 14 percent from the 
record established in 1951, owing principally to the strike in the iron 
and steel industry in the first half of the year and to substitution of 
natural gas for fuel and for chemical synthesis formerly dependent on 
water gas from coke. The quantity of coke consumed by iron blast 
furnaces dropped 13 percent from 1951, and coke for all other uses 
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decreased 18 percent. It is significant that, although interruptions 
in blast-furnace operations reduced coke requirements drastically, 
the proportion of coke used by the furnaces (86 percent) was the 
highest on record. 

The fuel efficiency of blast furnaces improved slightly over 1951 
(table 37) because of improvements in blast-furnace technology, 

uality of coal and coke, and nature of ores actually charged into the 
urnaces. The quantity of coke required to produce 1 ton of pig iron 
declined 5.3 pounds from 1951 to 1,843.4 pounds; for pig iron, including 
ferroalloys, the reduction was also 5.3 pounds to 1,865.4. 

Tables 38 and 39 summarize the distribution of oven and beehive 
coke in 1952 by principal end uses. A large proportion of the oven-coke 
output, SES from furnace plants, is used by the producers in 
integrated blast furnaces, whereas most of the coke made at merchant 
oven-coke plants and beehive ovens is sold and shipped outside the 
producing plants to consumers. In 1952 furnace oven-coke plants 
sold only 23 po of their production, while merchant plants sold 
86 percent. erchant plants supplied most of the coke used in iron 
foundries, for gas manufacture, in miscellaneous industrial application, 
and for residential heating. Beehive coke was sold mostly for metal- 
lurgical purposes, and 88 percent of the beehive production was 
shipped to blast furnaces and iron foundries in 1952. 


TABLE 36.—Apparent consumption of coke in the United States, 1918, 1918, 1987, 
and 1949-52, in net tons 


Lao 


Consumption 


33 
Total pro- Im- Ex- ye 7 Iron furnaces! | All other purposes 
Y car change Statos 
tion ! 
Per- Per- 
Quantity cent | Quantity cent 
1013. 40, 299, 530 101, 212] 987,395 (3) 45, 413, 347 | 37,192,287 | 81.9 | 8,221,060 | 18.2 
1918......... 56, 478, 372 | 30,168 |1, 687, 824 (3) 54, 820, 716 | 45, 703, 594 | 83.4 | 9,117,122 16. 6 
1997... e 52, 375, 469 286, 364 | 526,683 |--863, 221 | 51,271,929 | 37,599,911 | 73.3 | 13,672,018 | 207 
1949......... 63, 637, 429 |277, 507 | 548,256 |4-176,015 | 63,190,665 | 51,358, 617 | 81.3 | 11,834,048 | 18.7 
180 72, 718, 088 |437, 585 | 4 397, 801 |— 658, 742 |4 73, 416, 564 | 61,039, 227 | 83.1 12, 377, 337 16. 9. 
1951......... 79, 330, 702 |161, 639 |1, 026, 730 |+372, 258 | 78,093,353 | 66, 623, 205 | 85.3 | 11,470, 148 14.7 
1932......... 68, 254, 109 312, 510 | 792,072 |-+4-418, 685 | 67,355, 871 | 57, 969, 044 | 86. 1 9,386,827 | 13.9 


Production plus imports minus exports, plus or minus net change in stocks. 

2 American Iron and Steel Institute; figures include coke consumed in manufacture of ferroalloys. 
* Data not available. 

4 Revised figure. 


TABLE 37.—Coke and coking coal consumed per net ton of pig iron produced in. 
| the United States, 1913, 1918, 1937, and 1950-52 


Coke per oe ae pes Coke per 1. aa on 
er ne 
net ton of a A of pig iron net ton of a of pig iron 
Year pig iron and coal and ferro- Year pig iron and coal and ferro- 
ferroalloys ! alloys ferroalloys ! alloys 
(pounds) | (Percent) (Pounds (pounds) | (Percent) (pounds 
culated) . calculated) 


t American Iron and Steel Institute; consumption per ton of p iron only, excluding furnaces makin 
1 yee 2,172.6 pounds in 1913, 2,120.7. in 1918, 1,806.7 in 1837, 1,848.1 in 1950, 1,848.7 in 1951, an 
4 in A l 
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TABLE 38.—Beehive coke produced, used by producers, and sold in the United 
States in 1952, by States 


Used by producers— Sold ! 
In blast For other 
State furnaces purposes Blast furnace ! 

Nettons| Value D Value E Value | Net tons} Value 
Colorado ! ·́ ⅛ oT ͤ / .... EE 
Kentucky............. / eerte 61, 391 (3) 
Pennsylvania $51, 417, 946 280, 787 (3) 4,011 |$59, 169 13, 186, 932 | $43, 355, 150 
TT! -2-2 -.----- ) 14, 882 /// / EN) EE 
Virginia..............- 3.008, 379. EEN EA Ee sess ss s: 78, 686 (3) 
West Virginia 4,135; // A AA 122, 410 1, 726, 727 
Undistributed.........-|.--..---. 2, 660, 051 |........ $4,511,081 // — 2, 032, 309 

Total: 1052. 61, 282, 146 295, 669 4, 511, 081 4,011 | 59, 169 |3, 449, 419 47, 114, 186. 
1951...... 3, 530 |102, 408, 135 |370, 732 |5, 675, 482 1,579 | 22, 632 |6, 044, 209 82, 893, 032 
Sold i Continued 
Other industrial 
Foundry (including water Domestic Total 
State gas 4) 

Nettons| Value Net Value 1985 Value Net tons] Value 
Seh, 8 600 VVV 600 (3) 
Kentucke. 20,0 (3) 81, 407 : 
Pennsylvania 80, 114 $1, 221, 772 182, 376 $2, 437,610 13, 370 $165, 403 3, 462, 792 | $47, 179, 995- 
0 hod cece , 69, 167 (3 ) Ee 69, 167 (3) 
Virginia 16, 239 (8) 104, 775 11, 558, 241 2, 390 38, 569 202, 090 3, 065, 185. 
West Virginia 13, 902 254, 656 142, 020 2. 085, 020 AAA A 279, 022 4, 066, 403 
Undistributed......... — 533, 228 |....... A rc GE 2, 270, S39 

Total: 1952...... 130, 361 2, 009, 656 |499, 538 |7, 254, 548 | 15, 760 1204, 032 |4,095, 078 56, 582, 422 
1951...... 228, 096 3, 667, 223 |669, 653 19, 755, 156 | 27, 237 |354. 701 |6, 969, 195 96, 670, 112 


3 Includes intracompany transfers. 

2 Includes 1,358,180 tons valued at $17,089,479 sold to financially atfiliated companies. 

3 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 

4 Includes 131,765 tons valued at $1,937,142 sold to other consumers for tne manufacture of water gas. 
s Household and commercial. 
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STOCKS OF COKE AND COKING COAL 


Produce stocks of coke increased for the second consecutive year 
in 1952 and on December 31 totaled 1.9 million tons. As shown in 
table 40, all but 1 percent of the coke inventories were at oven-coke 
plants. Stocks of oven coke at both furnace and merchant: plants 
increased substantially during June and July (table 42) because blast 
furnaces were banked during the strike. Consequently, in July 
oven-coke stocks marked the highest point since the 1930’s. With 
resumption in August of capacity operations of blast furnaces, stocks 
of coke at both merchant and furnace plants started to decline. By 
December 31 coke stocks at oven-coke plants had dropped from 3.3 
million tons in July to 1.9 millon and were equivalent to 9 days’ 
production. Producers’ stocks of beehive coke represented 2 days’ 
production at the rate prevailing in December. 

Stocks of bituminous coal at oven-coke plants declined slightly 
during 1952 and on December 31 sufficed for 50 days’ supply at the 
rate of consumption prevailing at that time. Coal stocks fluctuated 
from a high of 16.9 million tons at the end of June to 13.6 in November. 
Because of the continuous nature of the carbonization process, the 
maintenance of adequate stocks of bituminous coal at oven-coke 
plants is essential. A 30-day supply is the minimum desired by most 
oven-coke plant operators as a safeguard against disruption in the 
flow of coal to the ovens. Coke plants on the upper Lakes, which 
are supplied principally by boat, build up inventories during the 
shipping season to have an adequate tonnage for the winter. These 
plants usually have an aggregate of 4 to 5 months’ supply at the end 
of the Lake shipping season. 


TABLE 20: —Producers’ year-end stocks of coke at all coke plants in the United 
States, 1937, and 1948-52, in net tons 


1962 


1937 1 1948 1949 1950 
Oven-coke plant 
Blast-furnace. ............ 610, 840 940, 727 838, 718 10s 199 | 1,011,989 1, 526, 776 
Foundry 29, 828 7, 003 13, 120 466 16, 140 15, 613 
Domestic and other 1,878, 652 612, 851 864, 720 327 997 439, 270 334, 876 
lll! ----| 2,519,320 | 1,560,581 | 1,716,558 | 1,092,662 | 1,467,399 1, 877, 265 
Beehive-coke plants: 
Blast-furnace............. 13, 542 30, 629 51, 580 17, 068 14, 129 22, 611 
Funes suse 13, 264 964 1, 118 884 1, 344 740 
Domestic and other....... 49, 161 1, 267 200 100 100 1, 041 
Dr 75, 967 32, 860 52, 898 18, 052 15, 573 24, 392 
Total: n 
Blast- furnace 624, 382 971, 356 890, 298 773, 267 | 1,020,118 1, 549, 387 
Foundry 43, 092 7, 967 14, 238 9, 350 17, 484 16, 353 
Domestic and other 1, 927, 813 614, 118 864, 920 328, 097 439, 370 335, 917 
Grand total 2,595,287 | 1,593,441 | 1,769,456 | 1,110,714 | 1,482, 972 1, 901, 657 
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TABLE 41.—Producers' stocks of coke and breeze in the United States on 
December 31, 1952, by States, in net tons 


State 


Oven coke: 


DESEADA BEEN 


Tennessee. EE 


West Virgin 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Missouri, Rhode Is- 
Jand, and Wisconsin..............--.---------- 


At merchant plants 
At furnace plants Ké 


Beehive coke: 


Coke 
Blast D ti SE 
ast- omestic 
furnace | Foundry and other Total 

134, 632 6, 164 7, 439 148, 235 20, 136 
25:712 EE EES 25, 712 10, 845 
well 10,169 | 2.128 
91, 230 678 1, 660 93, 568 25, 200 
73, 888 1, 068 20, 717 95, 673 105, 466 
45; 122: AMA SA 45, 122 132, 943 
§2, 512 270 63, 272 116, 0544 
110, 963 375 16, 581 127, 919 5, 626 
48, 158 429 16, 124 64, 711 14, 408 
482 214 60, 248 Š 21, 967 
143, 945 |.......... 802 144, 747 140, 387 
131, 581 1, 280 15, 155 148, 016 52, 819 
472, 936 614 , 684 520, 234 122, 588 
5, 331 96 2, 946 8.373 dÉ PES 
1, 462 278 1, 888 3, 628 354 
39, 957 |.......... 576 £ 538 8, 610 
et REESE 28, 714 | 134, 502 76, 216 
2, 908 4, 147 52, 070 89, 125 8, 474 
1, 526, 776 15, 613 334, 876 |1, 877, 265 754, 167 
147, 832 14, 300 270, 085 432, 217 91, 674 


64, 791 |1, 445, 048 662, 493 


F AA ENDE EO E, d eS EE op. 
/ a sms noD poene aes DNO 8 


Pennsylvaniaͤa Ll lll lll l.l. 


Tennessi oeei A RENE I MR CIE sie cm ORC. MOSES DAA TEAM ARA 


Vireinid AA gege 


15, 060 111 1, 021 16, 192 2, 496 
E PEA are Qe 1,207 1... :: 
906 73 20 999 30 
5,438 880 59941... 
22, 611 740 1, 041 24, 392 2, 520 


TABLE 42.—Producers' month-end stocks of oven coke in the United States, 
1951-52, in net tons 


[Includes blast-furnace, foundry, and domestic coke] 


Furnace plants Merchant plants Total 
Month 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 1952 
January.....................- 904, 740 ], 421, 459 195, 417 388, 046 1, 100, 157 1, 810, 405 
February..................... 931, 600 1, 455, 488 137, 098 309, 875 L 068, 698 L 765, 363 
Maren 1, 134, 048 1, 529, 813 131, 841 302, 162 1, 265, 889 1, 831, 975 
e EE 1, 219, 317 1, 459, 313 190, 905 413, 451 1, 410, 222 1, 872, 764 
May. illic. Srur oglasa 1, 211, 354 1, 537, 618 233, 309 423, 814 1, 444, 663 1, 961, 432 
June... EE 1, 135, 097 2, 006, 680 260, 297 549, 997 1, 395, 394 2, 556, 677 
/// ⁰˙¹ A See wwe 1, 175, 311 2, 478, 853 343, 143 818, 618 1, 518, 454 3. 297, 471 
August 1, 203, 936 2, 293, 595 422, 453 848, 064 1, 626, 389 3, 141, 659 
September 1, 298, 040 2, 132, 274 465, 761 705, 656 1, 763, 801 2. 837, 930 
Octoberr᷑ 2. 222.2. 1, 305, 892 1, 957, 307 508, 694 583, 254 1, 814, 586 2, 540, 561 
November „263, 728 | 1,920,322 494, 601 §24,390 | 1,758,329 2, 444, 712 
December 1,026,019 | 1,445,048 441, 380 432,217 | 1,467, 399 1,877, 265 
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TABLE 48.—Month-end stocks of bituminous coal at oven-coke plants in the 
| United States, 1937 and 1950-52, in net tons ` 


1951 1952 
8, 16, 960, 185 14, 827, 371 
8, 16, 366, 139 15, 786, 416 
9, 16, 751,447 | ` 16, 726, 606 
8 6, 464, 045 16, 652, 421 
8 16, 179, 877 16, 799, 063 
7 16, 254, 127 16, 894, 290 
7 14, 034, 705 16, 135, 572 
7 14, 448, 916 16, 066, 471 
7 14, 426, 401 15, 728, 472 
8 14, 953, 056 14, 436, 545 
8 16, 329, 150 15, 123, 117 13, 637, 219 
7 16, 776, 070 15, 257, 762 14, 429, 783 


TABLE 44.—Month-end stocks of anthracite at oven-coke plants in the United 
States, 1945-52, in net tons 


1950 | 1951 | 1952 


— — | y — E — — • 6ü—ü64ů —————— 


68,715 | 31,618 | 46, 933 
60,899 | 26,094 | 38, 495 
49,900 | 22,634 | 34,719 
41,873 | 24, 406 j 
07, 687 | 32, 971 , 399 
29, 710 | 44, 193 | 42,216 
28, 703 | 44,036 | 41,583 
28, 671 | 46,191 | 45,300 
29,388 | 39, 280 , 865 
34, 260 | 51,656 | 50,148 
83, 803 35,710 | 58,903 | 58,422 
70, 314 ,496 | 57,122 | 54,720 


1 First year statistics on anthracite at coke plants collected. 


VALUE AND PRICE 


The term “value”, as used in this chapter, is the value of coke at 
the ovens as reported by producers. For that part of the output sold, 
the value is the amount received for the coke f. o. b. ovens. However, 
the greater part of the coke produced in the United States is made in 
ovens owned and operated by corporations which not only mine their 
coal but also operate blast furnaces and steel mills that consume the 
entire output of coke. Under such conditions the value of coal charged 
and of coke produced is governed by established accounting procedures. 
For example, at some plants the cost of coke to the furnace department 
equals the cost of production; at others, a margin of profit is added; or 
the reported value is based on what the coke would cost if purchased 
elsewhere. The line between sales and interdepartmental transfers is 
difficult to draw among such affiliated interests, as a large part of the 
furnace coke reported as sold actually goés to iron furnaces that are in 
some way associated with the coke producers. 

The average value of all coke produced in 1952, as reported by pro- 
ducers, was $14.45 per ton, the highest figure ever recorded and 2 per- 
cent greater than in 1951 (table 45). The average price received per 
ton of coke sold, f. o. b. ovens (merchant sales), in 1952 established a 
new record and was 3 percent over the 1951 figure. 

Table 46 shows average receipts from sales by use and by State. 
The average realization per ton on merchant sales of oven coke for 
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“blast-furnace,” “foundry,” and “domestic” uses increased over the 
1951 figures, while coke for “other industrial” uses declined. The price 
of beehive coke sold for blast-furnace use increased slightly over 1951, 
but the average receipts per ton of beehive coke sold for all other 
purposes decreased. 


TABLE 45.—Average value per net ton of coke produced and average receipts 
per net ton from coke sold (merchant sales) in the United States, 1937 and 
1948-52 


Value per ton produced Receipts per ton sold 


TABLE 46.— Average receipts per net ton of coke sold (merchant sales) in the 
United States in 1952, by States 


Oven coke I Beehive coke 
State Other in- Other in- 
Blast- Found-| dustrial [Domes-| Blast. Found- dustrial | Domes 
furnace ing water tic! jfurnace ing water tic 1 
gas) gas) 

bama.....-.-.--.--- --.--....| $17.98 | $20.34 | $16.20 | 811. 1 
California, Colorado, Texas. and 

EE 18.52 | 19.79 13.52 I las (2) 8 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 

Rhode Island.................. 15.94 | 22.04 16. 63 177 EEN A VE 

INOIS [10 Q r GE A A 

A EE (2) a 17. 63 (2) wise WE A E 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Ten- 

NeESSee. .. E a 13.66 | 23.58 14. 88 11.72 (2) (D. Dan: Á AA 
Michigan, Minnesota, and Wis- 

COnsSÍn. -0-22 ---... 17.74 23. 39 14. 20 13.41 |........ % sg 2 VE 

New Jersey and New York...... 16.28 | 22.51 r A 2 

A TE N qe 16. 53 23.18 12, 29 TACO A De EE A 

Pennsylvania.................... 15. 72 22.81 13. 17 15.13 | $14.36 | $15.25 $13.37 $12. 38 

A E RT. eo 2 2 2 10. 14 

West Virginia................... (2) (2) 6.21 (2) 14.11 18, 20 14. 62 |........ 

Undistributed................... 17. 55 22, 84 |... sss 13.11 14. 51 14. 71 15.65 |.......- 

United States average, 1952.| 16. 29 22. 49 14.10 14.75 14. 36 15. 42 14. 52 12.95 

At merchant plants 16.19 | 22.53 15.67 | 15.44 h EH 

At furnace plants 16 22.16 10. 98 JJ AAA 


— S — —— — — LB. [ —ꝗ—“— | ————————— —m̃—ä— r 
— —— — ——— — — —— PPP | CED 


United States average, 1951. 15.64 | 22.19 14,44 | 14.45 | 14.20 | 16.08 14. 57 13. 02 


1 Household and commercial, 
2 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 


` FOREIGN TRADE? 


Imports.—Imports of coke in 1952 increased 93 percent over 1951 
but were still 125,066 tons (29 percent) less than quantity imported 
in 1950. Although the total quantity of coke imported in 1952 


3 Figures on imports and exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines, 
from records of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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amounted to less than 1 percent of the apparent consumption in the 
United States, imports in certain areas, particularly in the north- 
western part of the country, alleviated local shortages. Canada was 
the principal source and contributed 99 percent of the coke entering 
United States customs districts. Most of the coke imported in 1952 
passed through the Buffalo, Montana-Idaho, and Michigan customs 
districts. Coke entering through the Buffalo and Michigan gate- 
ways probably was used for miscellaneous industrial application and 
for residential heating, while that entering through the Montana-Idaho 
district was used for smelting nonferrous metals: 

Exports.— Exports of coke decreased 23 percent in 1952 from 1951 
but were about double the 1950 figure. As in past years, Canada 
received 67 percent of all shipments destined to points outside the 
United States. Exports to European countries, which reached an 
alltime high in 1951, declined 48 percent in 1952 but were still greater 
than in any year before 1951. Exports of metallurgical grades of 
coke to foreign countries other than Canada were subject to Govern- 
ment control throughout 1952. An export quota of 15,000 short 
tons for each quarter was established by the Office of International 
Trade, United States Department of Commerce. This agency 
announced, at the time the quotas were established, that additional 
shipments would be licensed if, after consultation with the National 
Production Authority and the Defense Solid Fuels Administration, 
it was found that production in the United States exceeded require- 


TABLE 47.—Coke imported for consumption in the United States, 1950-52, by 
countries and customs districts 


U. S. Department of Commerce} 


1951 1952 


Net tons Value Net tons Value Net tons Value 


—— — | eee | —an | — | i EARS | —— rC 


COUNTRY 

EN NEE, ¾ ²ĩð̊ ß; ME 
Canada- cs A edu oun $4,315,304 | 157,631 | 1,872,437 | 308,803 | $4, 462, 801 
Germany... S Sos ul S. s Ea 48, 6 FETT 
Netherlands 932, AA 00 3, 696 62, 862 
Netherlands Antilles................ „j AO 8 9 375 
buo. EE TOG: A WE E 2222. s 2 2: 
, E, PA 3, 931 58, 932 11 465 

ge d RE §, 296, 513 | 161,639 | 1,932,285 | 312, 519 4, 526, 598 

CUSTOMS DISTRICT 

EEN eebe 425, 636 3, 696 57,331 | 144,368 2, 707, 502 
i bosses risas i rl A AAA 
e A A A 290 1,740 1, 097 14, 787 17, 044 87, 522 
Duluth and Superior. .............. 190, 326 44 /. tees ates 
Los Angeles......................... J!! y A aan snsn 
Maine and New Hampshire 4, 229 291 4, 735 259 3, 444 
Massachusetts k 673, AA AAA ⁰⁰ E 
Miehisgs ss... A 2, 837, 749 63, 339 799, 930 47, 044 531, 786 
Montana and Idaho 781, 001 80, 889 904, 481 80, 057 874, 210 
Nero kk .. .. m 20 198 23 95 11 465 
Philadelphig;. co. 8 3, 931 en EE 
Puerto AAA „ PR A 3, 696 62, 862 
St. Lawrenc 34, 646 4, 971 78, 398 13, 918 231, 372 
San Franclsen. «„ 57827 A A 9 375 
einengen 8 63 5, 589 141 2, 270 87 1, 770 
Washington 7, 474 3, 163 10, 150 6, 026 25, 285 

rr ³ A 1 5, 206, 513 | 161,639 | 1,932,285 | 312, 519 4, 526, 593 


1 Includes shipments on vessels operated by the U. 8. Army or Navy, as follows: 38 tons; value $618. 
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ments. As the supply of beehive and oven coke along the east coast 
permitted, tonnages exceeding the established quota were shipped 
each quarter to European and South’ American countries where 
shortages existed. 


TABLE 48.—Coke exported from the United States, 1950-52, by countries and 
customs districts 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


1951 


Net tons Value Net tons Value Net tons Value 


Ll —— ü . — — Í was | —— — | EAN — — 


COUNTRY 
North America: 
Canada 


ee 361, 555 | $5,621,051 | 610,343 | $9,671,585 | 533,832 | $8, 497, 230 
Mex e . ... .... ceca 30, 570 352, 165 20, 504 382, 911 21, 592 482, 543 
Panama... sz. 8 51 2, 862 56 3, 553 93 3, 503 
West Indies: 

CUDBL EE 2, 910 74, 429 8, 020 169, 276 15, 743 272, 642 
Trinidad and Tobago 207 4, 572 220 5, 762 
Other North America........... 1, 134 31, 462 1, 065 45, 722 924 37, 015 
South America: 
AV PONTING. ul. u. c . A 8 3, 358 72, 157 5, 583 117, 107 
Bonds. e E exa 101 3,651 897 34, 457 616 26, 712 
Al AMA AA EE, WEE 22, 359 593, 337 22, 389 755, 670 
Chile; EE 10 350 875 21, 759 1, 019 21,711 
Ecuador...............-........ 1,310 68 2, 462 269 10, 847 
EE EE, EEN 839 19, 156 855 23, 757 
Mü E rv 1,431 46, 832 104 4, 556 
Venezuela. ..................-.. e 6, 714 527 18, 695 481 23, 154 
Other South America 3, 970 11 605 71 3, 035 
Europe: 
Denmark... ...... ... eos cas 118 13 QAM N AAA ER 
ATACA EE 8 150, 987 | 2,964,883 | 22,652 468, 619 
Hh T AN A A 4, 800 115, 703 
Gen AA A 2, 616 32, 901 
dE A A A TEE 1, 369 rr w. 
/// ⁰· AAA AA HE E 1, 699 23, 938 35, 732 550, 638 
EE NENNEN 88 78,310 | 1,381,359 | 54,868 925, 
Yugoslavia Pe ec E L 121,641 | 2,160,840 62, 762 1, 228, 820 
Other Europdp̃eeeee . em m mmm my 263 5, 863 34 1, 077 
Asia: 
LebanoDn: A ³»¹wr s; A MA 18 1, 925 
Philippines 61, 125 296 16, 355 1, 608 52, 684 
11111; A O 451 ¡CER AA 8 
Other ET, U nccc sene peo rr DOC 6 584 152 6, 650 
frica: 
OGY A A E AP 1, 115 22, 888 3, 005 57, 970 
All cc ccacpcetee E A 8 34 801 
Not 397,801 | 6, 159, 207 1, 026, 730 17, 714,531 | 792,072 | 13,728, 465 
Zeg LS o j 
CUSTOMS DISTRICT 
il AN eege 170,512 | 2,482,995 | 301,866 | 4,663,010 | 224, 566 3, 591, 567 
e noketa 244, 005 14, 951 289, 106 12, 862 269, 928 
Duluth and Superior 99, 342 8,319 142, 622 6, 148 120, 289 
EI PASO oe ee A Weelccateu xi abe da 895 280 3, 874 300 1, 802 
Ree EE 70, 761 3, 420 95, 490 1, 849 52, 417 
Eared g 314, 295 18, 594 335, 441 20, 019 447, 977 
Los Angeles......................... hh yd nica Rama SEE 
UE -------------------- 70 2,792 | 171,072 | 3, 174, 366 28, 367 641, 877 
Michigan -0-0-2 151, 362 2, 497, 641 „730 | 4, 232, 747 252, 523 4, 209, 477 
Mill,, 8 6, 949 , 163 , 033 , 386 
Montana and Idaho.........- esas 42 7 , 669 36 852 
New Orleans........................ 1, 045 60, 595 4,071 166, 757 6, 343 242, 325 
New h duy Ee 96 4, 012 92,834 | 1,609,962 | 101,340 L 781, 801 
OMG AA aE 15, 381 202, 542 31, 056 261, 901 30, 878 631 
Philadelphia E 10 114, 337 2, 289, 978 87, 095 1, 749, 279 
St. Lawrence 6: ae ee 2, 657 32, 513 252 , 440 5, 397 , 801 
San. Diego.........................- 556 10, 214 791 14, 651 717 14, 093 
San Franci8eo........-.-.-.-.------- 579 24, 920 33 CORO AAA (T8 
South Carolini. ð y ̃q dd 4, 800 115, 703 
Verimeogrt Hd 189 OS lo Lus AM EE Ge 
Iii... enerkoani 205 17, 024 3, 566 88, 697 5, 960 146, 227 
Washington.........-.............. 3, 049 56, 706 3, 058 75, 193 1, 422 34, 685 
Other districtss 529 19, 702 480 15, 919 417 13, 348 


— €—— | ——mÉ F | —MÓá— | ——— Ə —n —— 


397,801 | 6,159,207 |1, 026, 730 | 17, 714, 531 | 792,072 | 13, 728, 465 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Considerable fundamental research work was done in 1952 on coke- 
Oven products by industry and Government as expanding markets 
necessitated improved processing technique, equipment, and new 
products. Although results of all of the outstanding developments 
that occurred during the year were not published, a few of those 
published of interest to individuals, research groups, and concerns 
engaged in coke plant technology are as follows: 

A catalytic refining process installed in a coke plant in the Ruhr 
district of Germany was reported to have increased the yield of pure 
benzol from crude light oil by 10 percent over the older method of 
sulfuric acid treatment.* The new process proved so successful that 
the original 5,000-ton-per-day installation erected in 1950 was ex- 
panded to 15,000 tons in 1951. | 

A new method of drying and carbonizing fine coal in entrained and 
fluidized state was developed by the Bureau of Mines Denver, Colo., 
laboratories. Commercial application of this process is planned by 
the Texas Power & Light Co. in à power plant under construction for 
the Aluminum Corp. of America at Rockdale, Tex. The significance 
of this development is the fact that it is believed that power can be 
produced competitively from lignite in an area where oil and natural 
gas are readily available. 

An article published in 1952 proposed the use of carbon monoxide 
in blast-furnace gas as a chemical reagent to convert benzol into benzal- 
dehyde—a higher priced finished product.“ As most blast furnaces 
in the United States are integrated with coke-oven installations, such 
a process should be attractive because both reagents (benzol from coke 
ovens and carbou monoxide in the form of blast-furnace gas) are 
already available, and only the catalyst would have to be brought 
from outside. 

The Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, in its Thirty-ninth 
Annual Report, for the fiscal year ended February 29, 1952, sum- 
marized studies on problems relating to coke-plant technology, tar 
distillation and products, and basic coal-chemical research.’ | 

excellent summary of the coke-evaluation project, initiated 
on April 3, 1948, under sponsorship of the American Iron and Steel 


4 Chemical Engineering, Germans Up Pure Benzene Yield: Vol. 59, No. 9, September 1952, p. 220. 

3 Parry, V. F., Landers, W. S., Wagner, E. O., Goodman, J. B., and Lammers, G. C., D g and Car- 
bonizing Fine Coal in Entrained and Fluidized State: Bureau of Mines Rept. of Investigations 4954, 1953, 

* Boyle, J. L., A New Product From Benzene and Blast-Furnace Gas: Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, 
vol. 40, No. 12, December 1952, pp. 1443-1447. 

1 Weidlein, E. R. (president), Research Proceeding of Mellon Institute, 1951-52: 39th Annual Rept. of 
the uer e SCH Board of Trustees of the Institution, for the Fiscal Year Ended February 29, 1952, 
pp. an e 
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Institute and the American Coke and Coal Chemicals Institute, was 
published in 1952.5 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


Production of oven and beehive coke, for all countries for which 
figures are available, is shown in table 49. In addition, data on all 
other types of coke are shown for the first time in this chapter i in table 
50. World production of oven and beehive coke, by far the most 
important industrial solid fuel made by carbonization of coal, in- 
creased 3 million metric tons in 1952 to an estimated total of 207 
million, a new record. Although production of oven and beehive 
coke in the United States decreased approximately 10 million tons 
in 1952, the combined increase for all other countries more than offset 
this decline. In spite of the substantial reduction in output of coke ` 
in the United States in 1952, this country still produced nearly one- 
third of the world total. Production of hard coke in West Germany 
continued to increase; and this country ranked second, with 18 
percent of the total. Although precise data on coke production in 
the Soviet Union are not available, estimates based on various 
Government reports placed that country third, with 16 percent of the 
total world production. Other leading coke-producing countries 
were the United Kingdom, France (including the Saar), Poland, 
Belgium, and Czechoslovakia, which combined produced 24 percent 
of the total. 

The countries of Europe contributed almost two-thirds to the total 

world production. The North American countries, of which the 
United States contributed the major proportion, produced 32 percent 
and all other continental groups 6 percent. 
In the United States, gashouse coke is no longer an important factor 
in the supply of solid fuels but remains important to the economy of 
the United Kingdom, Germany, France, Japan, India, and several 
other countries. The availability of natural gas in virtually all 
areas of the United States has contributed to its decline in_this 
country, whereas manufactured gas (including coal gas) is still ex- 
tensively used in many countries where natural-gas supplies do not 
exist or are limited. Low-temperature coke is made in many countries, 
but only in India, Germany, and France are substantial. quantities 
produced. | 


ampbell, R. W., A Study of Tests for the Evaluation of Coke: Blast Furnace and Steel Plant, vol. 40, 
Nox 6 Gand 7, June and July 1952, pp. 643-649 and 779-786. 
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TABLE 49.—World production of oven 
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and beehive coke (excluding breeze), 


1948-52, by countries, in thousands of metric tons! 
(Compiled by Pauline Roberts] 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
North America 
A c oa sed pe eee nay 3, 116 3, 041 3, 154 3, 086 3, 260 
FTC A ee E 375 392 389 463 
United States 67, 913 57, 731 65, 968 71, 967 61, 919 
South America 
A ß a leaa 266 272 287 286 3350 
lf E Se 2 EE 249 232 
Perui BEE 2 AA A VE EEN 25 
Europe: 
rv ͥͥ⁰Ü¹w--w ͤ¹d E E EAE 591 776 987 1, 083 1, 230 
ee . tone eee edis ccc 5, 587 5,007 4, 585 6,106 6, 419 
e ß unaa usadane iuui 9 8 10 10 15 
Czechoslovakia 4, 099 4, 686 4, 876 2 5,076 2 5, 800 
o AA e 6, 247 6, 903 7,035 8,0 9, 216 
EEN 2, 740 3, 328 8, 227 3, 766 3, 887 
Germany: 
East Germany ..... . cllc lese... . 225 275 300 300 300 
West German 20, 266 25, 140 27, 333 33, 626 37, 236 
TOI ³ A E 1. 309 1, 511 1, 510 2, 181 2, 470 
Netherlands EE 2, 240 2, 474 2, 804 2, 973 3, 228 
POMNG WEE 5, 091 5, 751 5, 976 6, 336 7, 400 
umania n.. 80 100 120 150 150 
lll 8 8⁴8 967 946 905 1,176 
z esa EE du 74 83 72: SCRI 56 
IJôÜÜ ⁵⅛²¾“i .. 8 98 2 103 99 99 120 
U. Bee E ⁸ : . dee dE , 000 24, 000 27,000 30, 000 . 83, 500 
United Kinedom.. w eee 15, 670 15, 740 15, 628 16, 358 17, 378 
G ð2Ä E 393 3 100 1, 000 1, 300 1, 500 
TONG eg 1,779 2, 038 2, 251 2, 183 2, 077 
> AAA EE ( 4 44 43 5 7 
P EE 1, 932 2, 580 2, 712 3, 864 3, 996 
Korea: 
Korea, Republic of... --0- -2-0-0-0 11 4 5 3 3 
North Korea 2½½2 . cL ll Lll... 300 400 500 250 250 
Taiwan (Formosa) .-...--.-..----.----.--------- 32 36 39 87 144 
NIT d EE 271 293 808 306 370 
Africa: 
Southern Rhodesia. ............................- 79 81 96 94 110 
Union of South Africa— -2-2 ---- 802 956 1, 036 1, 264 3 1,300 
Oceania: 
AI... EE 1, 406 1, 168 1, 183 1. 612 3 1, 700 
New Caledonia )))) 80 80 80 80 80 
New Zealand ——UPꝛpͤ ee A 5 6 6 36 
Total (estimate) see eu ee 164,000 | 166,000 | 182,000 | 204,000 207, 000 


` 1 Includes revisions of data published previously. 
. 3 Estimate. 
3 National Resources Commission only. 
-4 Year ended Mar. 20 of year following that stated. 
. * Year ended June 30 of year stated. 
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TABLE 50.—World production of gashouse, low-, and medium-temperature 
coke (excluding breeze), 1949-52, by countries, in thousands of metric tons 1 


[Compiled by Pauline Roberts] 


Country 3 i 1949 1950 1951 1952 
North America: 
All is acces 239 220 222 159 
United States: ðVi d na 344 158 115 41 
South America: 
Arens apa aaa enma 50 50 50 50 
FFI trac acce A O AN 124 122 116 113 
Peru, medium- temperature 3 20 320 32 20 
A AAA A ³ ³ A A 2 33 34 334 
Europe: 
LJ EI eee teeta eos 564 556 457 454 
SIE e . E, A4 28 23 21 
Czechoslovakia . . des 400 450 450 450 
F EE 378 363 408 417 
Fl 8 68 68 76 115 
France: 
Guss sasa paul SS 1,510 1,441 1, 572 1, 485 
Low-temperaturtre ee 6 2 272 
Saar: 
Gashouse_........ . . .. ......... ... ... .. ................- 2 ld Sectors A 
Low-temperature__................................-..- 38 51 87 94 
Germany 
East Germany_........... ß 3 335 4 335 4 336 3 335 
West Germany 
Gon 2, 705 3, 139 3, 696 4, 203 
Low-temperaturtee «4 602 665 691 702 
o A IN y ARA 16 325 31 331 
Hüngary d A SSL E 110 115 120 120 
Ireland ras ptr ĩ ͤ EE 79 78 90 š 90 
II ³ð³ ͥ⁰yydd AN usss 982 1, 067 1, 092 1, 113 
hl eevee hes 30 31 33 32 
Nerd... 8 1, 015 996 958 1, 062 
FÄ cir alt e 59 61 61 362 
Poland 
Gasbouse dui e 375 400 400 400 
Low- temperature U lll „„«4⸗ò«é 85 390 390 395 
Portugal. . naait erdia ie e 15 25 27 332 
S ee 214 200 216 š 215 
Wedel EE ada 579 576 608 608 
Switzerland oB 396 410 466 460 
United Kingdom_.............. .. ... .. ...... .. ..........-..-.-. 11, 624 11, 994 12, 522 12, 733 
Northern IrelandLwʒzzz .... lc Lc c .. . l... lc. 122 122 122 122 
pa TEE EE 31 37 3 40 š 40 
Asia: 
„...... ⁰⁵⸗ M 13 14 15 313 
a: 
r ß gege 81 77 76 š 80 
Low-temperature__.............. .... Z 1,042 1, 289 1,278 31,444 
Japan: 
Gashouse EE 1, 308 1, 332 1, 692 1, 884 
Low-temperature 3. 'm 176 175 190 120 
Korea, Republik Gelee and 6 36 33 1 
Wala Vann EE 11 11 14 š 15 
Taiwan (Formosa)... cocina cid 1 31 31 31 
urkey: 
Gashouse nessa ear 51 56 3 60 360 
Low-temperature e «4 71 69 370 370 
Africa: 
I a 87 88 96 92 
Canary E AAA dec sad 1 1 (6) (t) 
Egypt. ENEE 23 23 27 3 27 
III A 8 19 13 13 313 
Union ot South Africa3_ . Eege 70 70 75 75 
Oceania: 
Australia EE 1, 200 1, 004 1, 058 31,150 
New Zealâñd- ee y n 97 00 61 60 
Total (estimate) WEE 30, 000 31, 000 33, 000 34, 000 


1 Gashouse coke unless otherwise specified. 

2 Production data for China, Mexico, VE and U. S. S. R., are not available; estimates for these 
countries included in total. 

3 Estimate. 

4 Planned production. 

i Includes breeze. 

* Less than 500 tons. 

? Year ended June 30 of year stated. 
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COAL-CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


When bituminous coal is subjected to high temperatures in slot-type 
coke ovens, the products recovered from the resulting gases and 
vapors are commonly called “coal chemicals.” The primary prod- 
ucts—tar, ammonia, and light oil—are processed into a wide range 
of valuable materials by highly scientific methods in special equip- 
ment. This processing yields a relatively small number of chemicals, 
such as naphthalene, benzol, toluol, xylol, pyridine, phenol, etc., 
which in turn are basic raw materials for making explosives, synthetic 
rubber, fibers, detergents, dyes, pharmaceuticals, and countless other 
end products that are indispensable to our economy in both peace 
and war. 

In recent years the rapid growth in the chemical field has increased 
the requirements for coal chemicals. Expanded markets have created 
greater interest in the production of the various chemicals and in- 
fluenced the gross financial returns therefrom. Table 52 shows 
significant shifts in the gross values assigned to the various coal- 
chemical materials since 1937. 

Surplus gas, although not processed to any great extent in the 
United States for the recovery of chemicals, continued to lead all 
coal-chemical materials in gross value in 1952, but its margin has 
declined sharply since 1937 owing to competition of light oil and 
derivatives.. In 1937 surplus gas contributed 53 percent of the $1.99 
credited to coal-chemical materials per ton of coal carbonized; tar 
and derivatives, 20 percent; light oil and derivatives, 15 percent; 
and ammonia, 12 percent. In 1952, however, surplus gas supplied 
only 41 percent, whereas light oil and derivatives rose to 24 percent, 
tar and derivatives increased to 23 percent, and ammonia remained 
at 12 percent. In evaluating these changes, the fact must be con- 
sidered that the average values credited to the various products rep- 
resented the composite of all oven-coke plants. This composite 
includes not only the value of materials actually sold but also the 
value credited by the producing companies to the materials the 
consumed in their operations. If returns from market sales of coal- 
chemical materials were considered, receipts from sales of gas distribu- 
ted through city mains and sold for industrial purposes in 1937 just 
about equaled receipts from sales of light oil and tar (including their 
derivatives) combined. In 1952, however, receipts from merchant 
sales of light oil and tar (including their derivatives) were each 
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greater than those for coke-oven gas. In 1937 the value of gas sales 
was 45.6 million dollars; light oil and derivatives, 20.2 million; and 
tar and derivatives, 21.3 million; while m 1952, gas sales totaled 
51.1 million; light oil, 68.5 million; and tar and derivatives, 54.1: 
million. These changes were due to the smaller proportion of gas 
sales to total gas production and to more extensive processing of tar 
and light oil by coke-plant operators. 

It is significant that the increases in values credited to the coal- 
chemical materials have not paced coal costs, despite the gains made 
by sales of light oil and tar products. Table 53 shows the value of : 
the various coal-chemical materials, expressed as percentages of coal 
costs. These data show that the slight gains made by light oil and 
tar did not offset the drastic decline for gas and that average values of 
coal chemicals per ton of coal dropped from 53 percent of coal costs 
in 1937 to 36 percent in 1952. In other words, while average coal 
costs increased 147 percent between 1937 and 1952, the total value 
credited to coal-chemical materials increased only 66 percent. Coke, 
however, influenced by the rise in coal costs, increased 186 percent 
in value in this period. If the values of all products are combined the 
gain was 142 percent, which more nearly approximated the gain in 
coal costs. Detailed statistics on coal-chemical materials for 1952 
are presented in tables 51 to 65. 


TAR AND LIGHT OIL, GALLONS 
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Fiaogg 2.—Average yield of principal coal-chemical materials per net ton of 
coal carbonized in coke ovens, 1915-52. Yields of light oil and ammonium 
sulfate equivalent represent average for plants recovering these products. 
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TABLE 51.—Coal-chemical materials produced at coke-oven installations in the 
United States in 1952 ! 


. [Exclusive of breeze] 


Product Production 
TAr gallons..| 703, 889, 653 
Tar deovtives: 
Creosote oil, distillate as such. do.. 33, 604, 537 
Creolote oil, in coal-tar solution. do 5, 817, 810 
Crudochemical oll. do....| 20,403, 933 
Phenol ---- ---------------- pounds.. 7, 681, 341 
Pitch oi tar:? 
Sl net tons 468, 050 
Medium do 14, 769 
JJV do... 263, 536 
Other. tar rivatives8___ ))) 
Ammonia: . 
Sande pounds. |1, 604, 824, 708 
Liquor (N Hy content) `. do....| 44,119,160 
f te Seco A LEE EE 


Sulfate equivalentof all forms. pounds. |1, 781, 301, 348 
NBs equivalent of all forms..... do.... 


Used under boilers, eto..M. cubic feet. 


Used in steel or allied plants do ‘ 
Distributed through city mains. do- |. 922, 631, 185 


Sold for industrial use........... do.... 

f iiser kassaa § 922, 631, 185 
Crude light oil......-------------- gallons. . | * 249, 283, 837 
Light oll derivatives: 

Benzol: ; 
l Specification grades (1°, 2°, and 
90 percent) gallons..| 150, 242, 163 
Other industrial grades do.... 4, 872, 164 
Motor grade do.... (7) 
Toluol (all grades) do....| 30, 522, 451 
Xylol (all grades) do.... 8, 093, 761 
Solvent naptha crude and refined. do... 4, 681, 057 
Other light-oi] prod uets do.... 6, 188, 990 

l paS 204, 600, 586 

Intermediate light oll. gallons. - 746, 951 


Naphthalene (crude): 


Solidifying at less than 74° C.. pounds. 46,979,403 
Solidifying at 74° and less than 79° C. 
pounds..| 59,924,103 
Pyridine: : 
Crude bases ¿ey basis).......gnllons.. 419, 531 
Refined (2° C.)) pounds 1, 242, 184 
Feolin es do 618, 757 
Sodium phenolate. ............... gallons. . 2, 257, 163 
ll 86 pounds. . 8, 189, 100 


Other coal-chemical materials 22 


Value: of all coal-chemical materials soll . 


445, 325, 337 


31, 145, 404 


1, 347, 029 
145, 498 
403, 920 


151, 520 


1, 633, 287 


—— mm mm vn mm e 1»ꝙC:r e cn e es e es 


330, 705 
340, 157 


7, 444, 370 
56, 401 


, 


2, 465, 380 
3, 137, 193 


Sales 
Value 
Quantity 
377, 147, 738 |$37, 803, 630 
33,309,070 | 5,979,715 
5, 533, 459 864, 880 
20, 460,094 | 5, 732, 353 
5, 834, 187 866, 623 
3, 414 71,708 
14, 668 511, 444 
25, 576 522, 911 
, 699, 
1, 605, 092, 441 | 33, 960, 125 
39,451,490 | 1, 563, 588 
35, 523, 713 
1, 762, 898, 401. 
° 45,479,955 | 5, 939, 637 
367, 510, 295 | 65, 939, 749 
120, 172,674 | 44, 295, 161 
43, 195, 440 | 6,807, 566 
576, 358, 364 |122, 982, 113 
14,654,903 | 3,258, 449 
147, 819, 994 | 50, 247, 002 
. 5,038,680 | 1,623, 237 
7) (7) 
30, 345,620 | 9, 181,820 
8,037,314 | 2,564,008 
4,624,233 | 1,087,640 
3, 035, 871 516, 013 
199, 801, 721 | 65, 219, 720 
750,693 142, 
47,306,112 | 1,831,714 
49,151,700 | 3,129,943 
422, 777 783, 238 
1,221,294 | 1,194,544 
687, 986 237, 205 
2, 235, 173 564, 040 
8, 147, 100 108, 357 
212, 498 
289, 240, 761 


1 Includes products of tar distillation conducted by coke-oven operators under same corporate name. 
3 Soft pitch: water-softening point, less than 110° F.; medium pitch: water-softening point, 110°-160° F.; 


hard pitch: water-softening point, above 160° F. 


3 Cresols, cresvlic acid, fuel oil, pitch coke, road tar, tar paint, and topped, or refined 
4A small amount of sulfate from purchased synthetic ammonia was produced and 


but is not included. 
$ Includes gas used for heating ovens and gas Wasted. 


6 237,312,046 gallons refined by coke-oven operators to make derived products shown. 


, tar. 
sold by 2 producers 


? Included with “Other light-oil products” to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 


s Ammonium thiocyanate and secondary oil. 
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TABLE 52.—Value of coal-chemical materials; coke, and breeze per ton of coal 
carbonized in the United States, 1937 and 1949-52 ` 


Product 


19511052 


Ammonia and its compounds $0. 352 $0. 301 
830 | ` .808 


Light oil and its derivatives (including naphthalene).......... 


Surplus gas sold or used_......-.------.----------------------- 1.353 1.358 
Tar and its derivatives: 
So — ——ͤc;ł᷑ K ——— ͤb⅛ç-Aidv“õ“ẽ'l. ron  ——— ————À——— —— as rs a e 597 ¿504 
Tar burned by producæers---------------------------------- . 107 . 123 
Other producets........ .. .. . .. eege ta ACH RATE . 036 . 036 
Ne EE 3. 275 3. 305 


Coke poche. Ste EA 
Breeze produce h. 


S y eee eee 


9.945 | 10.178 
. 194 


13.414 | 13.687 


1 Revised figures. 


TABLE 53.—Percentage of value of coal recovered by coal-chemical materials 
in the United States, 1937 and 1949-52 


Coal value recovered (percent) 


Product: 
Ammonia and its compounds 
Light oil and its derivatives (including naphthalene) 
Surplus gas sold or used 
Tar and its derlvativesss 2... lc Lc ll lll cll ll. 
Other DENIS 326 2.6 ook asad sans ota 


TABLE 54.—Coal equivalent of the thermal materials, except coke, produced at 
oven-coke plants in the United States, 1913, 1914, 1918, 1937, and 1949-52 


Estimated equivalent in heating value 1 
Materials produced (billion B. t. u.) 
Coal 
equiva- 
Year E SE Tar Licht on Coke (Suro Ver lent 
reeze | gas - oke |Surplus g net tons 
(thousand | lion cu- potrei 8 breeze gas Tar oi | Total 
net tons) | bic feet) 
1913...... 735 64 115, 145 3,000 | 14,700 | 35, 200 | 17, 272 390 | 67,562 | 2,600, 000 
1914. 667 61 109, 901 8, 464 | 13, 340 33, 550 | 16, 485 1,100 | 64, 475 | 2, 461, 000 
1918...... 1, 999 158 263, 299 87,562 | 39, 980 | 86,900 | 39, 495 | 11,383 |177,758 | 6, 785, 000 
1937. ..... 3, 884 463 603, 053 187,054 | 77,680 [254,650 | 90,458 | 24,317 |447,105 |17, 065, 000 
1949 4, 929 546 672, 407 228, 754 | 98, 580 300, 300 100, 861 | 29,738 529, 479 20, 209, 000 
1950 5, 173 603 739, 869 260, 857 |103, 460 331, 650 110, 98033, 911 580, 001 22, 137, 000 
1951...... 5, 126 653 795, 311 284, 497 |102, 520 |359, 150 119, 297 | 36, 985 617, 952 23, 586, 000 
1952...... 4,639 576 703, 890 249, 284 | 92, 780 316, 800 105, 584 32, 407 547, 571 |20, 900, 000 


.t.u. per pound; gas, 550 B. t. u. per cubic foot; tar, 150,000 B. t. u. per gallon; and light 
oil, 130,000 B. t. u. per gallon. 
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COKE-OVEN GAS 


The volume of coke-oven gas produced in 1952 decreased 12 percent 
from the record output in 1951. Over one-third of the total produc- 
tion was used to heat the ovens, and the remainder (surplus gas), (1) 
was used as fuel in metallurgical furnaces and under boilers, (2) was 
consumed by neighboring industries, or (3) was pumped through city 
mains for residential and commercial heating. At coke plants inte- 

ated with iron and steel works, most of the surplus gas is consumed 

y producers, and its value is determined by established accounting 
procedures. Gas utilities and, to a large extent, merchant plants 
market most of their gas production through city mains for which 
higher prices are usually realized. In 1952 the average unit value of 
surplus gas from furnace plants was $0.182 per thousand cubic feet, 
whereas it was $0.338 for merchant plants. Furnace plants consumed 
86 percent of their surplus gas, most of which was used as open-hearth 
fuel. Merchant plants, including the coke plants owned by gas utili- 
ties, used only 14 percent of their surplus gas, selling the remainder 
mostly for residential heating. | | 


TABLE b5.— Production &nd distribution of coke-oven gas in the United States 
in 1952, by States, in thousands of cubic feet 


| ‘Surplus sold or used 


Use 
State Produced heating 
“ovens Quantity 


Wasted 


Alabama. ._............----.--- 77, 808, 914 | 37, 183, 351 | 38, 247, 935 2, 467, 628 
Californía....................... 11, 374, 060 32, 444 | 10, 590, 611 751, 005 
Colorado 14,087,305 | 6,972,709 | 7, 043, 841 70, 755 
nes ñ3! 46, 903, 882 | 16, 802, 861 | 29, 473, 552 627, 469 
II -2-0 ----------- 100, 912, 761 | 34, 988, 382 | 64, 904, 105 1, 020, 274- 
Maryland. ..................... 35, 376, 680 | 8,334,460 | 26. 511, 530, 
Massachusetts 15, 599,300 | 2,271,177 | 13,328,123} ) () 
Michigan , 203,765 | 5,719,749 32. 145, 615 338, 401 
Minnesota 11, 888, 610 | 5, 080, 6, 620, 325 187, 603 
New Jersey..................... 22, 641,870 | 6,218,775 | 16,423,005 | — (Y) ) 2 
New York........... .... . . sre , 597, 956 | 23.473,343 | 42, 398, 917 725, 696 
Ee ee eege 138, 795, 565 | 58, 561, 154 | 77, 888, 314 2, 346, 097 
Pennsylvania 220, 983, 957 | 89, 264, 883 130, 139, 550 1, 579, 524 
enness eee 3,081,416 | 1,352,091 | 1, 729, 3255 () (1) ....... 1. 
o 8 10, 178, 687 | 4,404, 7434, 434, 4155 1. 339. 529 
Utali.- e nrushenressdcxrewomut 20, 645, 941 | 5,679,008 | 13, 496. 976 1) (1) 1, 469, 957 
West Virginia 58, 400, 607 | 15, 279, 258 | 41,814, 577 | 6, 776, 182 . 162 | 1,300, 772 
Connecticut, Kentucky, Mis- : 
souri, Rhode Island, and 
Wisconsin. ................... 29, 059, 909 | 8,687,363 | 19,167, 508 | 6,411,551 . 935 | 1, 205, 038 
at A 8 23, 401, 444 | .250 DRA 
Total 1952 922, 631, 185 |330, 306, 433 |576, 358, 364 |122, 982, 113 . 213 |15, 966, 388 
At merchant plants 165, 778, 572 | 46, 183, 892 |117, 100, 146 | 39, 529, 347 . 338 | 2,494, 534 
At furnace plants 756, 852, 613 |284, 122, 541 1459, 258. 218 | 83, 452, 766 . 182 |13, 471, 854 
SS | See | ee r —— il, = 
Total 1951 1, 052, 280, 603 380. 797, 148 653, 350, 685 138. 300, 299 . 212 |18, 132, 770 


1 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 
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TABLE 57.—Coke-oven gas and other gases used in heating coke ovens in 1952, 
by States, in thousands of cubic feet ! 


Coke-oven|. Producer | Blue-water| ,Blast- Other . | Totaleoke- 
State gas gas gas furnace gases 2 oven gas 
gas equivalent 

ah EE KEN A Nr La EE E 3,283 | 37, 256, 634 
California..................... 2, 4411! . lll... 4, 546, 121 |............ 78, 565 
Colorado...................... /// ⁰ PA IA 41, 030 7, 013, 739 

ue E 16; 802.861 MI EE 3, 944, 408 | 2,028, 22, 776, 937 
Indiana....................... 34, 988, 382 |.....-.-.---|.-.........- 2, 023, 229 | 2,981,776 | 39, 993, 387 
Maryland... .. .. seen 8, 334, 460 6,167,105 |............ 14, 501, 565 
Massachusetts 2,271,177 es,... y EE i 

ichigan. .................... 5,719, fr EEN 9, 787, 917 5,778 | 15,513, 444 
Minnesota 5, 080, 682 98, 901 |............ 9, 750 5, 189, 
New Jersey................... 6, 218,775 | 1, 203, 77000 1, 9, 774, 491 
New York...................- 23, 473, 343 945, 01 141,335 | 1,373,610 , 
OM One T. l eects ecc 58, 561, 154 | see oss EE 2, 283, 097 84 61, 172, 100 
Pennsylvania 89, 264, 883 | 2, 135, 4588 3, 479, 627 439, 071] 95, 319, 039 
Tennessee IE AL eg gu psl asss PRA 88 1, 352, 091 
h ceci cee teed / PAN 4, 404, 743 
VP cota scans 5, 679,008 AA E 2,772,867 |...........- 8, 451,875 
West Virginia „ AA restrans 6, 954,897 | 2,015,200 | 24, 249, 355 


Connecticut, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Rhode Island, and 


Wisconsin 8, 687, 363 | 3,777, 532 222 eA 337, 788 | 12,802, 683 
Pot. 330, 306, 433 16, 218, 658 901 | 42, 100,603 | 11, 085, 749 | 400, 612, 344 

At merchant plants 46, 183, 892 | 15, 479, 011 |............|...........- 10, 730, 941 | 72, 393,844 
At furnace plants 284, 122, 541 739, 647 901 | 42, 100, 603 | 1,254,808 | 328, 218, 500 


! Adjusted to an equivalent of 550 B. t. u. per cubic foot. 
? Butane, liquefied petroleum, natural, propane, refinery oil, and spillage gases. 


CRUDE COAL TAR AND DERIVATIVES 


All oven-coke plants recover tar, and production depends on the 
rate of oven operations. The decline in operating rates in 1952 
reduced tar output 11 percent from the peak output of 1951. "The 
average yield of tar per ton of coal carbonized also dropped in 1952 to 
7.74 gallons compared with 7.78 in 1951. "The yield of tar varies 
widely from plant to plant, depending on the kind of coal used, the 
temperature at which ovens are operated, efficiency of recovery equip- 
ment, and other factors. "This wide variation is indicated in table 58, 
which shows production and yield of tar by States. 

There has been little change in the use pattern of tar in recent years. 
Most tar produced is processed, but 109.4 million gallons (16 percent) 
of the total production was used as fuel in 1952. Tar is processed both 
by producers and by chemical companies operating tar refineries inde- 
pendently of coke-oven operations. Coke-oven operators topped or 
refined 49 percent of coal tar processed during the year. Primarily, 
topping strips from crude tar the low-boiling fraction (distillation 
range, usually under 300? C.), which is rich in tar &cids, bases, and 
naphthalene. The distillate (crude chemical oil) was sold to tar 
refiners for further processing. The residual tar (soft pitch) was 
generally used by the producers as open-hearth fuel. 
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The principal commercial tar products produced by. coke-plant 
operators are creosote oil and crude chemical oil. Production of 
creosote oil (distillate as such and in coal-tar solution), used mainly 
for wood preservation, totaled 39.4 million gallons in 1952, an 8-percent 
decrease from 1951. Sales of creosote oil represented 42 percent of 
the returns from all tar products in 1952. Production of crude 
chemical oil declined 18 percent from 1951 and was 20.4 million gallons; 
however, because of the higher unit sales price of this material, the 
financial returns almost equaled those obtained from creosote. In 
processing tar, more pitch than any other product is derived. How- 
ever, as most of the tar-processing plants are located at coke plants 
integrated with steel operations, pitch is usually burned, resulting in 
the small volume of sales reported in table 51. 


COKE-OVEN AMMONIA 


Ammonia is recovered at coke plants, either in water solution 
(ammonia liquor) or as a crystallized ammonium sulfate. In 1952, 
79 of the 84 active plants recovered ammonia, 65 made ammonium 
sulfate, and 16 made ammonia liquor (2 plants produced both sulfate 
and liquor). Most ammonia recovered at coke plants is converted 
into ammonium sulfate, as less than 10 percent of the total recovered 
in 1952 was in the form of ammonia liquor. Virtually all sulfate pro- 
duced in the coke industry is marketed for agricultural purposes. 
Ammonia liquor is employed for chemical as well as agricultural 
purposes. though data on the quantity of ammonia liquor con- 
sumed by use are not available, it is estimated that about half is 
used industrially in the manufacture of soda ash, ammonium chloride, 
and sulfuric acid. Until recent years nearly all ammonium sulfate 
produced in the United States came from coke ovens. However, a 
few of the primary synthetic-ammonia producers have installed facili- 
ties to make ammonium sulfate, and production has increased rapidly 
since World War II. In 1952 coke ovens furnished about 51 percent 
of the total United States production; the remainder was supplied 
by synthetic-ammonia producers. After the end of World War II, 
a few coke-oven operators, to augment their production of coke-oven 
sulfate, purchased synthetic anhydrous ammonia for conversion into 
sulfate in their facilities. Data on this synthetic material were shown 
separately from the sulfate produced from the coke-oven ammonia; 
but in 1952, as only 2 coke plants were producing synthetic sulfate, 
figures are withheld to avoid disclosure of individual company figures. 
The average unit price on ammonia liquor in 1952 did not change 
from 1951 but sulfate advanced $4 per ton or $0.002 per pound. 
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CRUDE LIGHT OIL AND DERIVATIVES 


In 1952 all but 5 of the 84 active oven-coke plants stripped crude 
light oil from the coke-oven gas. Benzol, toluol, and xylol are the 
principal constituents of light oil, although small quantities of many 
other compounds are present. The yield of light oil depends on the 
quality and kind of coal carbonized, design and condition of ovens, 
operating temperature, and type of scrubbing equipment used. The 
yield ranged between 1 and 3% gallons per ton of coal carbonized in 
1952 and averaged 2.79 gallons for the entire industry compared with 
2.82 gallons in 1951. The decline in yield, coupled with the drastic 
reduction in quantity of coal carbonized in slot-type ovens, caused 
output to decrease 12 percent from the 1951 record. 

Unlike coal tar, which is processed largely by companies (tar re- 
finers) operated independently of the coke industry, most coke-oven 
light oil is refined by the coke producers themselves. In 1952, 95 per- 
cent of the total output was refined, and 204.6 million gallons (86 
percent) of the quantity of light oil entering the stills was recovered 
in the form of salable products. Yields of the major products are 
shown in table 61. As indicated in this table, benzol is the principal 
constituent of light oil—accounting for 76 percent of the total quan- 
tity of light-oil derivatives produced in 1952. Of the 155.1 million 
gallons of benzol produced, 97 percent was the specification or chemi- 
cal grades (1°, 2°, 90 percent). In previous chapters, a semirefined 
grade known in the trade as motor benzol was shown. However, as 
only a small amount of this grade was actually going into automotive 
fuel, the Bureau of Mines asked each producer reporting motor benzol 
in 1952 to designate its end use. Results of this survey revealed that 
only two companies were actually selling benzol for use as automotive 
fuel and thus statistics are withheld to prevent disclosure of individual 
company figures. According to the United States Tariff Commission, 
the total production of specification grades of benzol in the United 
States amounted to 251.7 million gallons. Coke-oven operators pro- 
duced 62 percent of this total; tar refiners, 24 percent; and petroleum 
refiners, the remainder. The supply of benzol from domestic sources 
was not adequate to meet essential requirements, and 23.7 million 
gallons of crude benzol and light oil were imported. Virtually all this 
material was processed by tar distillers into the specification grades 
of benzol and included in the figures submitted to the United States 
Tariff Commission. Requirements of benzol for phenol, styrene, 
nylon, and other intermediate chemicals have increased substantially 
for several years. A breakdown on the end use of benzol, compiled 
by the National Production Authority, is given in table 63. Con- 
sumption was slightly higher than production in 1952, as requirements 
were drawn from inventories during the steel strike. 
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Toluol is another light-oil derivative having many important appli- 
cations in the chemical field. It is used extensively in manufacturing 
dye intermediates and as a solvent in many diversified fields, particu- 
larly for lacquers. In wartime, it finds important application in the 
manufacture of explosives such as trinitrotoluene (TNT). Estimates 
on consumption of toluol, by principal end uses in 1950-52, compiled 
by NPA, are shown in table 64. Coal carbonization was the only 
source of toluol until World War II, when it became apparent that 
supply from this source could not meet essential civilian and military 
requirements for this aromatic material, and processes were developed 
and facilities constructed in the early 1940’s to make it synthetically 
from petroleum. In 1952 coke-oven operators produced 29 percent 
of the total United States output. 

Xylol is another aromatic chemical produced by coke-plant opera- 
tors that has important applications in the chemical field. However, 
the petroleum industry has been producing xylol in increasing quan- 
tities since the beginning of World War II, and in 1952 only 11 percent 
of total United States production was supplied by coke-plant operators. 


TABLE 60.—Coke-oven crude light oil produced in the United States and derived 
products produced and sold in 1952, by States, in gallons 


Crude light oil Derived products 
Active 
State plants ! Pid i EE On Bold 3 
: Produeed al hand | Produced 
coal | premises Dec. 31 
coked . 
Alabama.............. 7| 20, 371, 2044 2. 46 19, 982, 908 327, 174| 17, 159, 867 
California 1| 3, 107, 391] 3. 12] 3,114,279) 11,516] 2, 673, 195 
Colorado 1 „093, 3. 38 4, 017, 593 50, 064 3, 448, 071 
Illinois 7| 12, 279, 927 2. 65 , „651] 261, 545 7,359, 219 
Indiana 5| 24, 519, 837 2.31| 24, 717, 751] 428, 199} 21, 543, 021 
Maryland............. 1| 11, 429, 927 3. 32| 13, 303, 475 201, 176| 11, 749, 404 
Michigan 4| 9,919, 739 2. 57 5, 342, 962 165, 627 4,034, 425 
New vork 7| 17, 503, 561 2. 80} 24, 725, 222 313, 642 21, 167, 829 
Gi 8 150 40, 602, 573 2. 95) 36, 648, 144| 537, 650| 29, 938, 037 
Pennsylvania 13| 66, 477, 812 3. 03| 64, 754, 7221, 167, 762| 57, 334, 974 
Tennessee 1 853, 958 2.46 , 878 3, 990 803, 279 
SKS. 2| 2,195, 450 2. 44] 2, 190, 830 11,059} 1, 944, 676 
UTA Ss et A . .... 2| 6, 289, 401 3.54| 6, 276, 460 99,915} 4, 989, 697 4, 886, 087 (4) 
West Virginia......... 5| 16, 193, 850 3. 05| 14, 516, 377 94, 103| 12, 672, 873| 11, 107, 631| 3, 767, 329 
Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky,  Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, 
«Missouri, New Jer- 
sev, and Wisconsin 8| 13, 445, 649 2.16| 8,186,794| 316,902| 7,182,019| 7, 165,631) 2, 425, 184 
Undistributed EE E niai A ̃ ꝛ A menus nnd eam. 8, 215, 625 
Total 19522 79 249, 283, 837 2. 79,237, 312, 046,3, 990, 324 204, 600, 586,199, 801, 721,65, 219, 720 
At merchant plants... 25| 34, 945, 542 2. 21; 29,073, 178 988, 736 25, 800, "P 24, 278, 340 8, 088, 138 
At furnace plants...... 64,214, 338, 295 2. 91 208, 238, 808 3, 001, nm 799, 969, 175, 523, 381,57, 131, 582 
mum a 5 >| == | == eee 
4, 270, 644 234, 308, 450 229, 849, 331/74, 206, 592 


Total 1951....... 80 284, 496, 933, 2. 84 219, 941, 072 


1 Number of plants that recovered crude light oil. 
3 Comprises 234,364,313 gallons of crude light oil from own production and 2,947,733 gallons purchased from 
other coke plants. 
3 Excludes 14,654,903 gallons of crude light oil valued at $3,258,449 sold as such. 
- 4 Included with “Undistributed” to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 
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TABLE 61.—Yield of light oil-products from refining crude light oil at oven-coke 
plants in the United States, 1937 and 1941-52, in percent 


Benzol Toluol, | Xylol, Other 
Year — crude crude Solvent | light-oil 

All other and and naphtha prod- 

Motor grades refined refined ucts 
IA AAA ESE 52. 5 11.9 11.5 2.5 3.1 4.5 
i'i i c 47.2 16.8 13.0 3.4 2.3 3.6 
E LS Pee ˙ U 26.8 35.3 13.4 3.9 2.2 3.8 
LL ee EE PPP 8. 6 53.9 19.1 3.6 2.1 3.6 
CCCP ANS O EA PO doch 56.6 | 12.9 3.3 2.1 3.5 
A (INCA pt 12.3 53.9 | 11.5 3.2 2.0 3.3 
s Qo MC EE e % EES e, 13.8 55.3 | 8.3 3.0 2.2 3.8 
o y e E O Er ˙ E AOS. ON 6.5 60. 1 10.9 3.0 273 3. 5 
p CLEAR CLER A ES Hb, Staat e S. 3.7 61.7 11.7 3. 0 2.4 3. 3 
i : EE 9. 5 55. 6 12. 5 3. 3 22 2.2 
RODD okt du daten eiat kone SU pai Se 3.2 63. 1 12. 5 3.3 2.5 2.8 
J ARES App ur ee T ENTRA 1.9 63.9 12.7 3.4 2.2 2.6 
(Qo Lei TE M EES e PE d, CY 37 y Ee (1) 65.4 12.9 | 3.4 2.0 2.6 


1 Included with “Other light-oil products” to avoid disclosure of individual company. Spee 


TABLE 62. —Benzol and toluol produced at oven-coke plants in the United States, 
1941-52, by grades, in gallons 


Benzol Toluol 
Ka Nitration | Pure com- Nitration | Pure com- 
Motor ° mercial or | All other ° mercialor | Allother 
or 1° O. 220 : or 1° O. BE 
iT 5 casse 106, 372, 000 | 15, 414, 500 | 18, 286, 400 | 4, 182,600 | 14, 689, 800 | 13, 268, 500 1, 378, 900 
1177 64, 797. 600 | 25, 624, 400 | 53,617,900 | 6,014, 700 | 25, 160,200 | 5, 044, 800 2, 109, 600 
19433 21, 267, 900 | 35,047, 800 | 93,216,600 | 4, 144,800 | 27, 152.300 | 2,394, 700 2, 725, 600 
o 18, 556, 600 | 41,285, 102, 436, 500 | 3,187,600 | 29,771,100 | 2, 149, 600 1, 607, 500 
1945......... ` 28, 788, 100 | 39, 166, 500 | 86, 237,300 | 1,266,700 | 23,355,400 | 2,219, 700 1, 494, 200 
1946 27, 398, 900 | 35, 739, 300 | 71,681, 700 | 2,308,000 | 12,518,000 | 2, 796, 400 1, 205, 400 
19177 15, 802, 700 | 42, 475, 300 100, 111,800 | 2,470,800 | 20, 514, 100 | 4,989, 500 892. 800 
1948 9, 014, 300 | 43, 541, 200 103. 356, 300 | 3,101,400 | 22,899, 700 | 5, 280, 800 267, 800 
1999 `` 20, 923, 700 | 28, 988, 700 | 91,717,300 | 2,035,600 | 20, 808, 300 6, 317, 200 545, 100 
1950.............- 7, 727, 300 | 41, 324, 900 |110, 114, 300 | 3,027, 200 | 22, 108,600 | 7, 785, 800 770, 400 
c sou 6, 103, 700 | 45,057, 500 |123, 315. 700 | 4, 476. 100 21, 772,500 | . 8, 689, 700 839, 300 
19652_____.... `. (1) 46, 211, 300 |104, 030, 800 | 4,872,200 | 21,342, 000 | 7,613, 400 1, 567, 100 


1 Withheld to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 
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TABLE 63.—Estimated consumption of benzol (including motor grade) in the 
United States, 1950-52, by uses, in millions of gallons 


[Chemical Division, National Production Authority] 


Synthetic detergents c LLL c cc lc c ee ee eee ee eee 12 15 16 
Benzene hexachloride .... l... . llc Ll Lll nn b 8 6 
Chlorobenzene (di- and mono- 1) BP Uꝛ eee ee 13 17 16 
Miscellaneous sss. da 23 57 58 

a dd 7 E 191 277 261 


- 1 Refers to monochlorobenzene for uses other than as an intermediate for phenol, aniline, and DDT. 
2 Combines several end uses of benzene, the disclosure of which may indicate the extent of individual 
company data. Also includes nitrobenzene for uses other than as an intermediate for aniline, 


TABLE 64.—Estimated consumption of toluol (all grades) in the United States, 
1950-52, by uses, in millions of gallons 


[Chemical Division, National Production Authority] 


arson O ER 28 32 27 
hemical synthesisgs_......... Se . e fe ebe gege 14 16 13 
Paints, lacquers, and solvents e cc c LL LL c c eL e re cea 80 85 29 
ohhh c EE 1 7 24 
Other uss : 3 4 3 

„ PP E E E AE E ES EEE 76 %4 90 


NAPHTHALENE 


Crude naphthalene has become one of the most important, basic 
raw materials of the aromatic-chemical industry because of the large 
number of essential products made from it. Its principal derivative 
is phthalic anhydride, which is used in the production of smokeless 
powder, alkyd paint resins, dyestuffs, insecticides, etc. Naphthalene 
Is recovered at coke plants from the refining of crude light oil or tar 
and to a smaller extent from the final coolers. The commercial grades 
of crude naphthalene are defined in terms of melting points. Crude 
grades ranging from 74° to 79° C. are suitable for some industrial uses 
without further refining. Crude below 74° C. has virtually no direct 
commercial use and is sold by the coke-plant operators to tar refiners 
for upgrading or refining. As shown in table 51, 44 percent of the 
total amount of naphthalene recovered at coke plants in 1952 was 
less than 74? C. The production of all crude grades (below 79° C.) 
in 1952 totaled 106.9 million pounds, a 15-percent decrease from the 
1951 output. Production of naphthalene at coke plants should 
increase substantially in the future because additional facilities were 
being constructed at some operations for recovering it from coke-oven 
tar. 


o 
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TABLE 65.—Crude naphthalene produced and sold by coke-plant operators in 
the United States, 1937 and 1948-52 


Sold 
Value 
Produced 
Year (pounds) 
Pounds Average | Average 
Total per per ton 
pound | of coal 
1997 ee A ĩð . ĩ „797, 1 315, 581 $1, 182, 992 $0. 020 $0. 017 
A Eu acea uS epi 103, 431, 811 |100, 442, 631 4, 619, 374 „048 
11J0!ͤÜ ““ hese 70, 823, 436 | 56, 643, 829 2, 654, 815 047 . 031 
%%% DP ON M oc E , 729, 587 |102, 657, 724 4, 425, 894 043 08 
111111 E A ĩ E EN 125, 579, 578 |130, 785 6, 849, 831 053 . 067 
LTE 106, 903, 506 | 96, 457,812 | 4, 961, 657 051 . 055 


COKE OVENS OWNED BY CITY GAS COMPANIES 
(PUBLIC UTILITIES) 


In all preceding tables of this chapter, products from slot-type coke 
ovens owned and operated by gas utilities have been included with 
those produced in similar type coke ovens owned by steel companies, 
chemical concerns, etc. In table 66, however; statistics on products 
from gas utilities are shown separately for those who are interested 
in the coking activities of public utility plants only and may wish to 
follow changes or developments in that field. There has been a 
definite decline in carbonizing activity of the gas utilities in recent 
years because of substitution of natural gas for coke-oven gas in many 
areas. Extension of natural-gas pipelines, particularly in New York, 
resulted in the closing down of two oven-coke plants in that State in 
1952. The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. closed its plant at Greenpoint 
on May 18, and on August 7 the Rochester Gas € Electric Corp. 
retired its ovens at Rochester. The closing of these 2 plants left only 
6 city-gas coke plants in operation at the end of the year. Production 
of oven coke at gas utility plants was 4 percent of the total national 
production of oven coke, 5 percent of the crude tar and coke-oven 
gas, and 2 percent of the crude light oil; 
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Fuel Briquets and Packaged Fuel 


By J. A. Corgan and Golden V. Chiriaco 


A 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


HE PRODUCTION of fuel briquets decreased 5 percent in 1952 
to 2,280,000 net tons, whereas production of packaged fuel 

. decreased 20 percent to 96,000 tons. Shipments of briquets 
totaled 1,970,000 tons and were destined to 36 States and the District 
of Columbia. According to the United States Department of Com- 
merce, exports (chiefly to Canada) totaled 133,000 tons. Imports 

all from Canada) totaled 168 tons. | 

Although bituminous coal was the principal raw fuel used in 
manufacturing fuel briquets and packaged fuel, & considerable 
quantity of Pennsylvania anthracite was employed in making bri- 
quets. Asphaltic binders were used exclusively in making briquets; 
asphalt, starch, and a small amount of cement were used as binders 
in the manufacture of packaged fuel. 

The fuel-briquetting industry produces a small, hard pillow briquet 
suitable for shipment. The packaged-fuel industry produces rectan- 
gular blocks, more or less friable, wrapped (usually 6 to 8 to the 
package) in sturdy paper suitable for local consumption but not for 
transportation over long distances. Although most of these blocks 
are 3- to 4-inch cubes, some are less than 3 inches in width and as 
much as 11 inches in length. 


3 Briquets made from charcoal, wood scrap, and fruit pits are not included in Bureau of Mines review. 
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FIGURE 1,—Production of fuel briqi ets in the United States, 1917-52, by 
regions, 
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TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the fuel-briquetting industry in the United States, 
1935-39 (average) and 1948-52 


1935-39 
(average) 1948 1949 1950 1851 1952 

Production: 
Eastern States..net tons 285, 248 1, 151, 041 674, 938 934, 635 796, 359 886, 627 
Central States. do 588,573 | 1,820,074 | 1,557,819 | 1,601,914 | 1, 464, 185 1, 250, 365. 
Pacific Coast States do.... 75, 196 157, 362 171, 214 143, 471 126, 675 142, 764 
Total do 949,017 | 3,128,477 | 2,403,971 | 2,770,020 | 2,387,219 2, 279, 756 
Imports !............... do.... 11, 792 329 365 804 123 ? 168 
3 18, 206 207, 835 187, 140 175,7 2 4 132, 786 


Exports ll. do- 168, 780 
Apparent consumption $_do.... 942,603 | 2,920, pel 2, 237, 25 2, 505, 95 2, 218, 562 2, 147, 138 


Plants in opera tion 32 1 28 28 
Value of production...........| $6,083, 308 836, 011, 322 828, 641, 424 832, 039, 379 |$27, 454, 638 | $26, 743, 120 
Average vulue per net to 
f. o. b. plant: 
Eastern States $1. 28 $9. 55 $9. 65 $9. 50 $9. 79 $10. 00: 
Central States $7.08 $12. 58 $12. 59 $12. 46 $12. 31 $12. 79 


Pacific Coast States $9. 23 $13. 51 $14. 67 $14. 49 $12. $13. 23 
World production..net tons. . 68,000,000 |5 75, 000, 000 |5 78, 000, 000 |$90, 000, 000 e 97, 000, 000 | 2 99, 000, 000 


1 Compiled from records of U. S. Department of Commerce. 

2 Preliminary; subject to revision. 

3 1937-39 average; not reported separately before 1937. 

4 Exports, as reported by the producers directly to Bureau of Mines, totaled 290,575 net tons. 
5 Production plus imports minus exports. (See footnote 4.) 


* Revised figure. 
FUEL BRIQUETS 


Pertinent data on the fuel-briquetting industry from 1948 to 1952 
are summarized in table 1. Production, by regions, from 1917 to 
1952 is illustrated in figure 1. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Production of fuel briquets in the United States dropped 5 percent 
in 1952; & total of 2,280,000 net tons was produced compared with 
2,387,000 tons reported for 1951. Except for 1950, when output 
increased 15 percent over the previous year, the manufacture of fuel 
briquets has declined consistently from 1947, a peak year. 

Twenty-eight plants? operating in 18 States contributed to the 
1952 production. The 6 plants in the Eastern States (Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia) produced about 39 percent of the total output. 
Wisconsin, with 10 plants and 37 percent of the: national output, 
was the largest individual fuel-briquet-producing State. West 
Virginia followed, with 2 plants, and Pennsylvania was third, with 
4 planta operating. Other producing States, in order of output, 
were: Missouri, Oregon, Illinois, Michigan, Indiána, Washington, 
North Dakota, Kansas, Arkansas, and Minnesota. 

The. total value of the 1952 production of fuel briquets was 
$26,743,000, 3 percent less than in 1951. 

Capacity.—The industry operated at 51 percent of capacity in 1952. 
This rate of production is slightly lower than in 1951, when the 
industry produced at 54 percent of capacity (see table 3). Nine 
plants, each with an annual capacity of 200,000 tons or more, fur- 
nished 1,690,000 tons, or about 74 percent of the total production, 
utilizing about 54 percent of their combined capacity. ` Seventeen 

2 Directories of fuel-briquet and packaged fuel operations and a list of manufacturers of SR Sech 


chinery, M.M. 8. 2156, 2161, and 2162, respectively, are obtainable on request from the Bureau of 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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plants, each with an annual capacity of 100,000 tons or more, supplied 
92 percent of the total production in 1952, utilizing about 53 percent 
of their combined capacity. 

Raw Fuels.—For many years bituminous coal and Pennsylvania 
anthracite have been the principal raw fuels employed in manufactur- 
ing fuel briquets. In 1952 these fuels were 84 percent of the total 
raw fuels used. Other raw fuels ranked as follows in importance: 
Residual carbon from the manufacture of oil gas, petroleum coke, 
anthracite other than Pennsylvania anthracite, lignite char, and 
semianthracite. Yard screenings used at 11 plants were the source 
of 20 percent of raw fuels consumed during the year. 


FUEL BRIQUETS AND PACKAGED FUEL 


TABLE 2.—Production of fuel briquets in the United States, 1951-52, by areas 


1952 
Change from 
SE Acti Producti Acti Producti ee 
ctive uction ctive uction 
plants | (net tons) | Value | plants | (net tons) | Value Ge 
on- 
nage Value 
Eastern States 6 796, 359 | $7, 795, 910 6 886, 627 | $8, 867,042 | +11.3 +13. 7 
Central States 333 2 2 3 2 2 — 2 — 
Pacifie Coast States. 22 1, 590, 860 219, 658, 728 22 1, 393, 129 |? 17, 876, 078 12. 4 9.1 
Total 28 2, 387, 219 27, 454, 638 28 | 2, 279, 756 | 26, 743, 120 —4. 5 —2.6 


1 Eastern States include Pennsylvania and West Virginia; Central States, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, and Wisconsin; Pacific Coast States, Oregon 
and Washington. 

2 Combined to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 


TABLE 3.—Annual capacity and production of briquetting plants in the United 
States, 1948-52 


Production 
Annual 
Active capacity 

plants (net tons) Percent 

Net tons | of annual 

capacity 
1948 MR ]˙ðͥ TT ToS NETT 36 4, 670, 510 3, 128, 477 67.0 
11 A acter ee 8 33 4, 616, 360 2, 403, 971 52.1 
A ³ðᷣAA]5³A A EE 31 4, 455, 000 2, 770, 020 62. 2 
A w.. eee oe 28 4, 406, 680 2, 387, 219 54.2 
o>) jz=— P — 

1952: 
Plants with capacity of— 
Less than 25,000 tons 3 38, 000 10, 930 28.8 
25,000 to less than 100,000 tons 8 418, 500 172, 380 41.2 
100,000 to less than 200,000 tons 8 876, 000 406, 050 46.4 
200,000 to less than 400,000 tons 6 1, 610, 000 898, 648 65. 8. 
400,000 or more ton 3 1, 500, 000 791, 748 52.8 
Ve) EE 28 4, 442, 500 2, 279, 756 51.3 
Plants with production of— 
8000 a 2 11000555 CC 5 56, 500 4, 552 8.1 
; to less than 10, i! 8 

10,000 to less than 25,000 tons. TT 2 1 200, 000 137,112 118.6. 
25,000 to less than 100,000 tons. ................. 13 1, 395, 000 568, 817 40.8 
100,000 or more tons 8 2, 791. 000 1, 669, 275 69.8 
Total: A E O A 28 4, 442, 500 2, 279, 756 51.3 


1 Combined to avoid. disclosure of individual operations. 
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TABLE 4.—Raw fuels used in making fue! briquets in the United States, 1952 


Net tons 


, : ns Raw e 
| using use sing 
. Type of raw fuel raw |(net tons) Source of raw fuel Yard | Other 
fuels fuels |screen-| raw Total 
Anthracite: , 
Pennsylvania an-“ 13 | 465,239 || Yard screenings.......| 3 | 46,856 |.......... 46, 856 
thracite. | 
Other than Penn- Raw fuels (other than | 17 .|1, 242, 472 1. 242, 472 
Sylvania anthra- yard screenings). 
cite. Yard screenings and ` 8 1376, 257 472,420 | 848, 677 
Semianthracite..... ` other raw fuels. 
Bituminous coal: 
W- volatile. 
igh- volatile 
Petroleum coke. 


Residual carbon from 
the manufacture of 


oil gas. . 
Semicoke (lignite char). 
Total. 228 |2, 138,005 || Total 28 |423, 113 |1, 714, 892 2, 138, 005 


! Combined to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
2 A number of plants used more than one Koa of raw fuel; hence, the sum of the plants is greater than the 
actual number of plants active (28) in 1952 


Bituminous coal was used widely in the Eastern and Central States; 
Pennsylvania anthracite was emp oyed extensively, either alone or in 
combination with bituminous coal, in Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
Residual carbon from the manufacture of oil gas was the only raw 
material used in the Pacific Coast States. 

Binders.—Asphalt was the only binder employed in making 
briquets in the United States in 1952, when 26 operators used 142,000 
net tons. Two operators used no binder. The percentage of binder 
in the briquets ranged generally from 5 to 11 percent. Eighteen 
plants, producing 86 percent of the year’s output, used binders from 
6 to 8 percent of the weight of the briquet; 4 plants, supplying 8 
percent of the production, used binders representing less than 6 
percent of the weight and 6 plants 8 to 11 percent. 

Weight and Shape.—Briquets ranged in weight from 1X to 11 
ounces in 1952, when 26 plants produced pillow-shaped briquets, all 
under 5 ounces, except for an 1l-ounce bituminous high-volatile 

pillow. The remaining 2 plants produced 2X-ounce cylindrical 
(borrel Shaped) briquets. 


TABLE 5.— Briquetting plants in the United States, 1948-52, by type of binder used 


Plants using binder 

Type of binder 

| 1948 1950 1952 
Nn ⁵ð ß la 2 2 
S ³oQAAAA ss aha E Cu EE 31 26 
Asphalt and coal-tar pitch................-.... ee kk: EL NS EN ES essesi 
o J... rias /) EA GE 
Rn See ! GE 8 


1 Residual carbon from manufacture of oil gas was used at plants employing no binder. 
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TABLE 6.—Shipments of fuel briquets in the United States, 1951-52, by States of 
destination, in net tons ! 


Shipments (net Shipments (net 
tons) tons) 
State State 
1951 . 1952 

AYRANSAS eed cwn a x ER 2,715 2,351 || New Jersey..................- 

California. ce suene . 1, 314 46 || New Mees PA 
Connecticut.................. 2, 099 1,945 || New York...................- 

Delaware_ e eese RE e 162 122 || North Carolina 

District of Columbia......... 1, 786 1,143 || North Dakota 

Fr! A 227 rr uaaa 

II EE 34 || Oklahoma. 
Hines. cat eck 173, 191 152,913 || Oregsae nns ee 

a lee E 116, 672 148, 230 || Pennsylvania 

o eege 71, 256 59. 218 Rhode Island—— 

E ⁵ðͤ SCR EUER 7, 587 7,686 || South Carolin 
Kentucky.................... 5,718 6,550 || South Dakota 

NIQ EEN 6, 070 6,036 || T'ennessee........-........... 

Maryland... atn _. ved 17, 163 13. 843. i| RE 
Massachusetts 27. 074 18,312 || Vermont 
Michigan -O 219, 939 231,965 || Virginia 
Minnesota 312, 851 244,137 || Washington 
Missouri 271, 957 238, 802] West Virginia 2, 070 2. 009 
Nebraska... Seeche 21,778 19,035 || Wisconsin 440, 797 372, 632 
New Hampshire , 007 2, 203 | = 


NN AAA 2, 174, 599 | 1,970, 351 


1 For shipments outside the United States, see export statistics, table 8. 


SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of fuel briquets within the United States in 1952 totaled 
1,970,000 tons destined to 36 States and the District of Columbia. 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, and Michigan received 1,088,000 
tons of the total quantity shipped. The difference between produc- 
tion and shipments within the United States (310,000 tons) represents 
the total quantity destined for export, as reported by producers 
directly to the Bureau of Mines,’ briquets used at plants for power or 
heat, and changes in producers' stocks. Although briquets are used 
almost entirely for space heating, almost 5,000 tons were used by 
Operators in 1952 for power or heat at their plants. 

Of the 2,261,000 tons of fuel briquets reported shipped in 1952 
(domestic and foreign), 87 percent went to 36 States and the District 
oí Columbia; 79 percent of the total shipments moved by rail and 
21 percent by truck and barge. In the Eastern States, 98 percent 
was shipped by rail and 2 percent by truck; in the Central States, 
68 percent by rail and 32 percent by truck; and in Pacific Coast 
States, 52 percent by rail and 48 percent by truck and barge. 


PRICES 


The average value per ton of briquets (f. o. b. plant) produced in the 
United States in 1952 increased 2 percent compared with 1951. 

Gross realization per ton (f. o. b. plant) varies considerably, depend- 
ing upon various factors, the most important of which is the freight 
charge involved in transporting the raw material used in manufactur- 
ing the briquets. In the Eastern States, where the plants are relatively 
near the coal fields, the price (f. o. b. plant) is lower, whereas in the 


SE reported by producers directly to Bureau of Mines totaled 290,575 net tons in 1952 (see table 1, 
ote 4). 


303707—54—17 
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Central States, where briquets usually are made at plants greater dis- 
tances from the original source of coal, raw-fuel costs include larger 
freight charges, which are reflected in higher prices per ton (f. o. b. 
plant). The highest plant values are in the Pacific Coast States, where 
the raw fuel used is residual carbon from the manufacture of oil gas. 

The f. o. b. plant values vary widely from the prices paid for briquets 
by customers, as retail prices include transportation costs and retail 
dealers’ margins. 


TABLE 7.—Shipments of fuel briquets, in the United States, 1951-52, by method 
of transportation, in net tons ! 


1951 1952 
Origin 
Rail Truck Total Rail Truck Total 
Eastern States 777,134 | 20,342 | 707,476 | 861,941 | ` 19,064] 881,305 
pene rates Maps 1... .] 1,054,347 1621, 725 | 1,576,072 | 917,681 | 3462,051 | 1,879,732 
e EEEE 1,831, 481 | 3 542,067 | 12,373,548 | 1,779,022 | 482,015 | 2,261,037 


1 Includes shipments destined for export as reported by producers directly to Bureau of Mines. (Differs 
somewhat from export statistics compiled from records of U. S. Department of Commerce). 
2 Combined to avoid disclosure of individual operations, 
3 Includes quantities shipped by scow in 1951 and by barge in 1952. 
à * An Per ia 8,073 tons was used by 3 producers as fue] at their plants in 1951 and 4,990 tons by 4 pro- 
ucers in 1952, 


TABLE 8.—Fuel briquets (coal and coke) exported from the United States, 
1950-52, by countries of destination and customs districts 


[U. S. Department of Commerce] 


1950 1951 1952 


Net tons Value Net tons Value Net tons Value 


COUNTRY 

Afghanistan AAA E, A 3 $180 Ic L. ses enn ens 
Canada. ets iutas ee 175, 768 | $2,617, 007 168,676 | 2,387,477 1392, 751 | $2,258, 558 
Lë le APA ecco occ HAN 8 30 2, 131 
Dominican Republic..........|---------.--|--------.---|--.---------]------------ 5 129 
IIe”... A 101 e c: J 22; s 2 

No! 175, 768 | 2, 617, 007 168, 780] 2,389,657 132, 786 2, 260, 818 

CUSTOMS DISTRICT 
Bus tan 97,550 | 1, 545, 754 85,488 | 1,392, 942 62, 586 1, 106, 583 
Dang, . Rs 28, 249 357, 911 24,324 | 302, 515 25, 050 327, 619 
Duluth and Superior. ........ 21, 834 272, 951 21, 196 267, 837 12, 406 178, 529 
Maine and New Hampshire 498 8, 124 1,077 18, 955 1, 885 82, 274 
Michigan 1. 839 17, 783 4, 941 44, 605 2, 731 30, 353 
Montana and Idaho 1. 779 772 ³⁰ A ĩ bes u 
New heenss.... L838 101 hr. DE 
„„ E EE 16, 741 65, 391 35 2, 260 
Philadelphia.................. 448 lr; eseaucs mend ee 
Rochester 800 ö.. é d VE 
St. Lawrence 12, 268 269, 258 14, 855 294, 632 27, 995 587, 148 
Ban e AAA A EE — .- Qd O A80 PRA AA 
Vermont.__........ .. . ... ...-.-- 1 54 600 98 1,052 
Washington 10, 492 f/ ð³ð. / ͤ GE 


———— p | — | — t | YA À| e ÀÁ à a 


Total 175, 768 2, 617, 007 168,780 | 2,389, 657 132, 786 2, 260, 818 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports, all from Canada, increased slightly in 1952 and totaled 
168 tons, whereas exports, virtually all of which went to Canada, 
totaled 133,000 tons, a 21-percent decrease from 1951. The value of 
1952 exports was $2,261,000, & decrease of about 5 percent from 1951. 


PACKAGED FUEL 


Salient statistics of the packaged-fuel industry in the United States 
from 1948 to 1952 are given in table 9. 


TABLE 9.—Salient statistics of the packaged-fuel industry in the United States, 
1935-39 (average) and 1948-52 


1935-39 
(average) 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
E: er States t to 5,052 1, 859 
astern States......... net tons.. ; ; 
Central States do....| 116,218 | 155154 E 125,948 | 135, 682 | ! 119,535 | 196,207 
Pacific Coast States....... do.... / ] ⅛ »A. ð ᷣ d K 
r zs do....| 122,833 | 157,013 | 125,948 | 135,682 | 119,535 96, 267 
Plants in operation 7 
Value of production.........--.------ $1, 050, 566 |$2, 735, 861 |$2, 236, 748 |$2, 430, 847 |$2, 169, 539 !$1, 780, 471 
Avage value per net ton f. o. b. 
Eastern States $9.45 | $17.64 | $17.77 | $17.19 | $18.08 ) 1 $18. 50 
Central States $8. 50 $17. 42 $17.76 $17. 92 $18. 15 
Pacific Coast States l/ ͥ ͥ O 88 


! Combined to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Forty-three plants operating in 9 States reported a total production 
of 96,000 net tons of packaged fuel for 1952, a 20-percent decline 
from 1951. With the exception of 1945 and 1950, when slight increases 
were evident, the production of packaged fuel in the United States 
has declined rather steadily since 1940 when a peak production of 
285,000 tons was reached. 

Michigan, with 15 plants and about 40 percent of the national 
output, was the largest packaged-fuel-producing State. Wisconsin 
followed with 4 plants and Ohio ranked third with 13 plants operating. 
The 3 States named contributed 77 percent of the 1952 output. 
Other producing States, in order of output, were: Indiana, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Virginia, Illinois, and Nebraska. 

The total value of the 1952 production of packaged fuel ($1,780,000) 
represents an 18-percent decrease from the 1951 value. Except for 
a slight drop in 1950 in the Eastern States, the average value per net 
ton (f. o. b. plant) of packaged fuel has increased consistently both in 
the Eastern and Central States from 1948 through 1952 (see table 9). 
Proceeds received by the manufacturers are equivalent to cost of coal 
at the mine, freight charge to factory, direct and indirect manu- 
facturing costs, and profit. For this reason, the value may vary 
greatly from plant to plant, depending on the local conditions under 
which the product is manufactured. Production of packaged fuel. 
by States, for 1951-52 is shown in table 10. 


4 Figures on imports and exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines, 
from records of the U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
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Number of Plants.—Of the 43 plants producing packaged fuel in 
1952 (see footnote 2), 15 plants located in Michigan produced 40 
percent of the total output, 4 plants in Wisconsin 19 percent, and 
13 plants in Ohio 19 percent. 

Capacity of Plants.—Table 11 gives comparative data on capacity 
and production for 1948 to 1952, inclusive. In 1952, 14 plants with 
a capacity of 5,000 tons or more operated at 26 percent of their . 
combined capacity and produced 77,000 tons of packaged fuel, 80 
percent of the total output. Twenty-nine plants, each with an annual 
capacity under 5,000 tons, produced 19,000 tons (20 percent of the 
total output) and utilized about 30 percent of their combined capacity. 


TABLE 10.—Production of packaged fuel in the United States, 1951-52, by States 


1951 1952 
State 
Produc- Produc- 
Active | ` Active | ,; 
tion (net | Value tion (net | Value 
plan tons) plants tons) 
A aA ⁊ͤ EE 14, 561 | $267, 818 3 12,676 | $251, 640 
Mens A e 17 37, 604 | 636, 215 15 37, 989 647, 
AA A A CO dee eg 17,489 | 383, 834 3 3 153, 607 
)!! ͤ17ꝙV•j 8 14 18, 494 | 338, 272 13 17, 872 341, 694 
Wenn 8 26,889 | 458, 383 4 18, 654 327, 312 
Other States 18 4, 498 85, 017 35 2, 656 
// as 53 | 119,535 2, 169, 539 43 96, 267 | 1, 780, 471 


Y. GEES 2 plants each in Illinois and Virginia and 1 plant each in Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, and 
ebraska. 
? Comprises 2 plants in Illinois, and 1 plant each in Iowa, Nebraska, and Virginia. 


TABLE 11.—Annual capacity and production of packaged-fuel plants in the 
United States, 1948-52 


Production 
: Annual 
Active : 
plants cion) Percent 
Net tons |[ofannual 
capacity 
US o a 157, 013 39. 5 
11 ³5Ü5 A 8 125, 948 38. 0 
170 Add A 8 135, 682 46. 2 
r ↄð³ / ( etc 119, 535 43. 2 
 IÓOO a 
1952: 
Plants with capacity of— 
Less than 5,000 tons 63, 450 18, 858 29.7 
5,000 to less than 10,000 tons 57, 408 17, 380 30.3 
10,000 to less than 15,000 tons 
15,000 to less than 25,000 tons 1 238, 000 1 60, 029 1 25 
25, 000 or more tons n- : 
Total E 358, 858 96, 267 26.8 
Plants with production of— l 
Less than 1,000 tons 170, 550 9, 388 5.5 
1,000 to less than 3,000 tons I 64, 308 23, 883 37. 
3,000 to less than 5,000 tons .................. 
5,000 to less than 10,000 Long... 1 124, 000 1 62, 996 3 50.8 
10,000 to less than 30,000 tons 
Totana ð v aeeai 358, 858 96, 267 26.8 


! Combined to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
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Raw Fuels.—Bituminous low-volatile coal used at 37 plants, either 
alone or in combination with other fuels, comprised 91 percent of the 
total raw fuels used in making packaged fuel. Small quantities of 
bituminous high-volatile coal, semianthracite, and petroleum coke 
were used also in manufacturing packaged fuel in 1952. 

Yard screenings were used at 23 plants to produce 21 percent of 
the total output; raw fuels other than yard screenings were used at 
9 plants to manufacture 52 percent; and screenings and other raw 
fuels combined were used at 11 plants to produce 27 percent of the 
total 1952 production. 

Binders.—Starch, totaling 516 tons, an average of about 11 pounds 
per ton of packaged fuel produced, was the principal binder employed 
at 40 plants; these plants produced about 82 percent of the total 
1952 output. Asphalt and cement were used exclusively at a few 
of the plants. Table 13 gives details on binders employed in the 
manufacture of packaged fuel in 1949-52. 


TABLE 12.—Raw fuels used in making packaged fuel in the United States, 1952 


Raw ins Net tons 
fuels : 
using 


Type of raw fuel pt Source of raw fuel raw | Yard | Other 
tons) fuels |sereen-| raw | Total 


ings fuels 


ees | eee | | ——— ES eo — 


Bituminous low-volatile Yard screenings......... 23 | 20,354 |........ 20, 354 
Goal, EE 86,061 || Raw fuels (other than 

Bituminous high-volatile yard screenings)...... 9 EE 48,654 | 48, 654 
Il! 8 5,131 || Yard screenings and 

Pennsylvania anthracite..|........|.......- other raw fuels 11 | 6,131 | 19,843 | 25,474 

Bemianthracite............ 


sussuseewsessass] 843 | 94,482 || Total... 43 | 26, 485 | 67,997 


1 Combined to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
3 A number of plants used more than one kind of raw fuel; hence, the sum of the plants above is greater 
than the actual number of active plants (43) in 1952. 


TABLE 13.—Classification of packaged-fuel plants in the United States, 1949-52, 
by type of binder used 


1949 1950 1951 1952 


Type of binder Plants | Percent 


using | of total 


Plants | Percent 
using | of total 


Plants | Percent | Plants | Percent 
Š using | of total | using | of total 
bind- | produc- | bind- | produc- | bind- | produc- | bind- | produo- 
ers tion ers tion ers tion ers tion 


——— | Cs | Oe | eee | es —— —— — L Xa$$Ó 


ee ep e en gp ee cs le es ep e ep e e o | ow —y— e ee o lo e on e e ep e = -———-— 


—— e enee — 24 — 42 — — —— e e ep e o le ss e ep e e a gr e e le ep ee e —— 2 — 2 — 


— | oe | rie | es | eee | per: ——2— 


1 Combined to avoid disclosure of individual operations. 
31 plant making 2 types of packaged fuel used starch binder for 1 and asphalt and starch for the other; 
hence, the sum of the items shown exceeds the number of active plants. 
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SHIPMENTS 


In 1952, 93,436 tons of packaged fuel was shipped. Of this total, 
76,874 tons (82 percent) was local sales, by truck, and 16,562 tons 
(18 percent) was reported as other than local sales. Of the 16,562 
tons shipped outside the local area, 9,698 tons (59 percent) went by 
truck and 6,864 tons (41 percent) by rail. 


TABLE 14.—Shipments of packaged fuel in the United States, 1948-52, by 
method of transportation, in net tons 


Shipped by truck 


Shipped 
by rail Total 


10, 272 156, 686 
6, 306 125, 948 
7,814 134, 550 
7, 950 119, 840 
6, 864 03, 436 


1 Includes sales both called for and delivered. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


Although world production of fuel briquets and 5 fuel 
increased slightly in 1952, the United States showed a decline in 
output (see table 15). This decline in United States production can be 
attributed primarily to competition from other space-heating fuels, 
which were in ample supply. In 1952, as in former years, Germany 
was the world's largest producer of fuel briquets. 


TABLE 15.— World production of fuel briquets (and packaged fuel), by countries, 
1948-52, in thousands of metric tons ! 


{Compiled by Pauline Roberts] 


A ³ðÄ E E AS 53 
Aal 55⁴ 568 3 520 
e , O A IN (4) 28 3 57 
PP. eege 970 783 1, 488 
Bülëarig a EEN 150 150 225 
A EEN 323 460 645 
Czechoslovakia: 
Bituminous coal——ꝛ-r -2 -----.-..------ 336 3 400 
TAQ A y Rs SR TES eed 201 3 297 3 425 
f ³˙Üiwꝛmä ee 17 39 240 
Fl ³W¹¹wmwm. d ⁰⁰ 280 
EJ ĩ§ÄͤA yd ⁵⁵¼ 8 5, 828 6, 270 7, 941 
French Morocco e c Lee ee ease 15 16 
Germany: 
East Germany, lignite 272. 30, 000 30, 000 39, 500 
West Germany: 
Bituminous coal 2, 972 3, 586 4, 961 
ISIN adea a aS 12, 898 14, 250 16, 403 
a,, ß 90 160 
NS 2-2 eee 12 212 3 70 
Indonesia ses A A sus Ze 9 25 230 
Ireland AA A A 24 17 230 
u^ thracite 3 
e secsinioes rand aatra abbasa 
PNG EE 2 } 110 ? 26 
PP; ul ER 800 L 000 4 2, 100 
Kores, d E 77 168 25 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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TABLE 15.— World production of fuel briquets (and packaged fuel), by countries, 
1948-52, in thousands of metric tons '—Continued 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Netherlands: 

Bituminous coal: 936 992 1, 049 1, 062 3 1, 000 

¡A A A ana 63 61 57 73 272 
New JTX a Ya N E E ( 8 13 14 11 11 $12 
IA u. Su sz. eee 8 5 9 37 38 310 
Poland: 

Bituminous coal.............--..--.-----.------- 718 695 631 2622 2 650 

A A 8 114 170 169 3159 3 165 
FG a eese nine iea sa as 74 72 80 91 94 
Rumania EA ES Me de nem 200 200 250 
BDA WEE 1, 005 1, 136 1, 130 1,161 31,130 
A EE 111 59 (5) (5) 
Switzerland 2 c e lc eL c ee eee nec 100 100 100 100 100 
Ton EI EE 46 44 42 38 330 
hd 7 40 29 3 30 37 
US. Y A A—V]VP O E EA 5, 000 5, 500 6, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
United Kingdom. e 1, 490 1, 536 1, 419 1, 775 2 1,850 
United States: 

BriGuets A A A A 2, 838 2, 181 2, 513 2, 166 2, 068 

Packaged fuel-_....... ... A 142 114 123 108 87 
WE el 1 

uminous coll 
EJ! 8 3 150 3 175 3 200 d 3 178 3 178 
Total (estimate) 68, 000 71, 000 82, 000 88, 000 90, 000 


f ru table incorporates a number of revisions of data published in previous ehapters. 
stimate. 

3 Fiscal year ended June 30 of year stated. 

* Includes peat briquets. 

5 Negligible. 


Peat 
By J. A. Corgan and Golden V. Chiriaco 


A 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


UTPUT of the peat industry in the United States in 1952 

increased 8 percent in quantity and 16 percent in value over 

1951. Imports, which comprised 44 percent of the 378,000 
net tons of peat consumed, increased 16 percent. No exports 
were reported. | 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the peat industry in the United States, 1948-52 


1048 1949 1950 1951 1952 
NET TONS 
Production... 129, 581 129, 532 130, 723 194, 416 210, 582 
TMOG EEGEN 91, 073 94, 747 124, 382 1 144, 390 167, 298 
Available supply.................... 220, 654 224, 279 255, 105 1 338, 806 377, 880 
World product ion 49, 000, 000 | 50, 000, 000 | 56, 000, 000 | 58,000,000 | 60, 000, 000 
VALUE 
reegt x oc $929, 560 | $1,020,014 | $1,142, 566 | $1, 489, 225 | $1,729, 511 
Average per ton $7.17 $7.87 $8. 74 $7. 66 $8. 21 
1 Revised figure. 


Total reserves of peat were calculated in 1922 to be 13,827 million 
net tons in terms of air-dried peat. Seventy-five percent of the 
reserves is in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Florida contains 
14 percent of the country’s total; the rest is distributed through the 
New England and Pacific Coast States. It is estimated that about 
2,500,000 tons of peat have been recovered from these reserves 


since 1922. - 
PRODUCTION 


In 1952 a total production of 211,000 net tons of peat was reported 
to the Bureau of Mines by 62 producers operating in 19 States. In 
1951, 63 producers operating in 17 States produced 194,000 tons. The 
rise in production was due to the increased use of peat in the United 
States for soil improvement. Although the average value per ton in 
1952—$8.21—increased only 7 percent, the total value—$1,730,000— 
increased 16 percent over the 1951 value. 

Washington retained the position reached in 1951 as the largest 
peat-producing State. The output of Washington with that of the 
next three leading States—Michigan, Ohio, and Florida—was 57 per- 
cent of the United States total production. Other producing States, 
in order of output, were New Jersey, lowa, California, Connecticut, 


1 Soper, E. K., and Osbon, O. O., The Occurrence and Uses of Peat in the United States: Geol. Survey 
Bull. 728, 1922, p. 92. 
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Indiana, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Colorado, Georgia, Maine, New York, 
Texas, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. 

Peat humus, produced in 14 States in 1952, made up 63 percent of 
the total output; reed, or sedge peat, produced in 10 States, 30 percent; 
and moss peat and other, produced in 9 States, 7 percent. 


TABLE 2.—Peat produced in the United States, 1950-52, by States 


1950 1951 1952 
Btate Produc- Produc- Produc- 
tion (net| Value tion (net | Value | tion (net | Value 
tons) tons) tons) 

California -...... 2-2-2-2- ai 6, 399 $37, 192 6, 432 $42, 016 10, 527 $76, 706 
(70) C0) A 3, 210 28, 088 2, 241 19, 611 2, 312 20, 230 
Connecticut. o... oo oe cece cece vers 6, 294 35, 145 5, 586 33, 702 (i) (1) 
o EE 23, 022 151, 270 25, 748 161, 417 23, 729 154, 164 
FC E EE E RR RE ER EE 1, 750 41, 000 2, 250 41, 000 2, 150 38, 000 
ae ³ðVß») ⁰ ososi ne 5, 793 18, 966 5, 699 22, 824 10, 115 49, 775 
TIOWH n o y A ede AE 3, 000 19, 500 13, 545 107, 909 14, 500 110, 334 
Eet EE 2, 912 61, 600 1, 805 36, 870 1, 695 57, 541 
Massachusetts. 650 7, 575 (! (1 l (i) 
Mielggsgs‚ss A 12, 750 174, 000 20,180 | 320, 100 29, 304 419, 856 
Minnesota-....... . . . tas acs 400 13100.1222 ⁰⁰⁰¶⁰ EE 
New eise . ......-- 26,466 | 186, 338 27,678 | 213, 500 21, 800 191, 664 
GG enee 22,145 | 245,379 | 21,378 | 261,891 | 24,828 | 290, 664 
Pennsylyanlac. AAA ee Arte (1) (1) 8, 591 46, 568 7, 898 43, 874 
TEXAS oe is coa 977 10, 566 1, 238 10, 750 1, 200 12, 000 
Washington EE eui el es 45,304 | 98,955 | 42,580 | 111, 386 
WISCONSIN EE 2, 293 9, 536 (i) (i) (1) (1) 
Other States 2 .. 12, 662 103, 311 6, 741 72,112 17, 944 153, 317 

NN WEE 130, 723 |1, 142, 566 | 194, 416 |1, 489, 225 | 210, 582 | 1, 720, 511 


1 Reported under “Other States” to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 
2 Includes data for Illinois, New Hampshire (1952), New York (1952), and States indicated by footnote 1. 


TABLE 3.—Peat produced in the United States, 1951-52, by kinds 


A 


1951 1952 
Kind of peat Produc- Value Produe- Valus 
un — —— um 
net net 
Average Average 
tons) Total per ton tons) Total per ton 
IM ORB RE 24,001 | $140, 870 $5. 87 15, 053 | $156, 273 $10. 38 
Reed or sedge............................- 40,643 | 463,131 9. 93 03,312 | 627,739 9. 92 
un ß Eege 123,772 | 885, 224 7.15 | 132,217 | 945, 499 7.15 
Totàl EEN 194, 416 |1, 489, 225 7.66 | 210, 582 |1, 729, 511 8. 21 


3 Includes negligible quantity of “Other” types of peat, to avoid disclosure of individual company 


operations. 
USES 


As in former years, more peat was used for soil improvement than 
for any other purpose in the United States in 1952. Of the total sales 
reported for the year, 77 percent was so used, 19 percent was sold for 
mixed fertilizers, and 4 percent was consumed in other uses, such as 
a packing medium for nursery stock, house plants, fish bait, and 
highway and municipal use by contractors. 

United States Government Specifications.—The Federal Govern- 
ment purchases & certain amount of peat primarily for horticultural 
purposes, provided the peat meets required specifications. These 
specifications may be obtained from General Services Administration, 
Business Service Center, Region 3, Seventh and D Streets, SW., 
Washington 25, D. C. | 
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TABLE 4.—Peat sold in the United States, 1948-52, by uses 


Soilimprovement | Mixed fertilizers 


IMPORTS 2 


Except for a small decrease in 1947, imports of peat have increased 
consistently since 1940, when a sharp decline occurred because of the 
war in Europe. In 1952 an alltime high of 167,000 net tons was 
reached. This represents an increase of 16 percent over the 144,000 
tons imported in 1951 and 113 percent over the 1939 prewar figure 
of 79,000 tons. Asin previous years, no exports of peat were reported ; 
consequently, the quantity available for domestic consumption was 
378,000 tons. 


TABLE 5.—Peat moss imported for consumption in the United States, 1950-52, 
by kind and by country 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


Poultry and stable grade 


Country 1950 1951 1952 


Net tons | Value Net tons Value Net tons] Value 


8 JA ĩðâ Se 20, 807 | $828, 966 17, 963 | $734, 549 11,967 | $664, 467 
enk ꝛðͤ 4 F2„F17;jß y IA EE 
Germany. 8,252 | 219,766 | 11,539 | 343,769 | 19,815 341,015 
lind AMA A idis css 21, 546 3,3 8 3,010 
Netherlands one 923 17, 128 1, 083 43, 916 825 20, 458 
S o˙·⸗mmwr. ³ĩÜ Ee 63 , 221 e 1... ue w. 
United Kingdom E A4 812 18 | 2700 PS A 
DEG, er 30, 811 |1, 091, 693 30, 766 |1, 128, 352 22, 185 | 1,028, 950 
LEE 
- Fertilizer grade 
Country 1950 1951 1952 


Net tons | Value Net tons] Value Net tons] Value 


Lë TEE . 46,762 |$1,610,988 56, 101 |$2,196,367 54, 676 |$2, 504, 359 
Denmark AAA A 8 I 325 
evt EE EE è ͤ =:; VEER, CHE 142 
ui oed KEE 30,902 | 780,265 | 247,559 |1, 230, 544 
A Sr ð E , ? 
7 EE OLOR , , 81,520 | 2, 653, 443 
Ireland . ant de 2,171 74, 126 1, 139 921 165 48, 040 
Netherlands 7, 67 149, 011 6, 485 | 189.331 7,365 
Poland-Danzig -2 220-22... 3,823 | 106, 325 1, 846 53,815 AAA GEES 
EWOUdOD. EE EE 432 12, 482 22 566 PA 88 
United Kingdom ...v..-.-- 757 17, 487 148 4, 143 157 4, 659 
T'otal:Sess EE 93, 571 |2, 775, 234 | 1 113, 625 3, 722, 184 | 145,113 | 5, 469, 873 


1 West Germany. 
3 Revised figure. 


3 Figures on imports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines, from records 
of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 6.—World production of peat, 1947-52, by countries, in thousand metric 
tons! 


[Compiled by Pauline Roberts] 


Country 1947 1948 1949 1951 1952 
Austria WEE 50 80 50 50 50 
Canada, agricultural use 2 73 81 73 70 
Denmark 5, 168 3, 617 1, 416 2,014 1 1, 627 
A E EH 14 1 19 
gri A A 7 
EE 153 198 179 } 224 3 250 
SE 58 37 45 2 60 2 60 
East Germany F EE EEA 500 500 
West Germany 1, 800 2, 038 1, 203 4 423 8 450 
ee . sssssssss 9 $8 28 28 $ 50 
ET BEE 3 3 23 22 23 
e 4,851 | 23,847 | 34,079 t 4,000 2 4,200 
been "EEN (8) (9 i (5) (5) š 30 
Netherlands EE 715 779 2700 
Norway: 
Agricultural uses 3 20 3 20 320 25 320 
P A A 379 843 828 831 
Portugal........ .......-.. .. ...-- 83 3 (5 5) ee (5 
lprip Meme C Ee 8 1 5 4 25 
Sweden 
Agricultural use 88 109 106 2 100 2150 
F111! AA oasdss 436 94 2 250 2 100 
O PEE EN AIR TAN 40 (D. AA A A IP 
S. A - A cate 32, 000 000 36, 000 44 (00 45, 000 
United States 617 sz eum SS 124 118 176 191 
Total (estimate 47,000 44,000 45, 000 53, 000 54, 000 


d Tis ae incorporates a number of revisions of data published in previous chapters. 
stimate 

3 In addition, Canada produces Jess than »” tons per year of peat for fuel. 

4 Including 280,959 tons for agricultural use 
s Less than 500 to 


WORLD, PRODUCTION 


As indicated in table 6, the estimated world production of peat has 
been rising since 1948. The 54,000,000 metric tons estimated for 
1952 represents a 2-percent increase over the 53,000,000 tons for 1951. 


B. Petroleum and Related Products 


Asphalt and Related Bitumens 
By A. T. Coumbe 


he 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


RODUCTION of petroleum asphalt, which represented 88 percent 
Lë the available supply in 1952, increased 6 percent over 1951. 

Imports accounted for 3 percent of the supply, and the balance 
consisted of stocks on hand January 1. The breakdown of the supply 
differed only slightly from that of 1951. Domestic demand * increased 
7 percent compared with a 13-percent gain in 1951. Exports doubled 
in volume but represented only 3 percent of the supply. The total 
demand (domestic and foreign) for petroleum asphalt increased 9 
percent in 1952 compared with 1951 requirements. 

Both production and domestic demand for native asphalt increased 
14 percent in 1952; however, exports were a fifth lower in volume. 
These conditions brought about a 9-percent stock buildup during the 
year. 


TABLE 1.—Supply and distribution of asphalt and related bitumens in the 
United States, 1951-52, in short tons 


1951 1932 
SUPPLY 
Native asphalt and related bitumens: 
PF ⁵ ee ----| 11,436, 173 1, x 201 
Ee Geet ALE AA 2 eek ec ccceuenss „304 
) ³¹ . 8 79, 858 72 076 
EE der (excluding road oil): 
SE J Ee 12, 055, 455 12, 784, 000 
WN PONS A A II IN y 88 442, 572 493, 111 
Steaks Jan.l A EE 962, 361 1, 203, 636 
Total SUDDI EE 1 14, 982, 723 16, 194, 886 
>—— o o o o 1 
DISTRIBUTION 
Native asphalt and related bitumens: 
Apparent domestic consumption nn 1, 419, 037 1, 611, 512 
MEX DOGS ͤ(C(ĩ ↄ A ae ee 24, 918 19, 926 
BLOCKS: DoC RE 72, 076 78, 500 
Petroleum asphalt (excluding road oil): 
Apparent domestic consumption 12, 079, 811 12, 948, 096 
REENEN 183, 245 387, 579 
BLOCKS, 6020 EE 1, 203, 636 1, 149, 273 
Total distribution___.................. . . hee ... . .. . .... . ... .. . .......-.- 1 14, 982, 723 16, 194, 886 


1 Revised. 
2 Apparent consumption for native asphalt excludes, and that for petroleum asphalt includes, lake as- 
phalt, since this has the same type of uses as the manufactured product. 


1 The term “domestic demand” as used in this chapter means apparent consumption, that is, production 
plus net imports and changes in refiners’ stocks. 
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NATIVE ASPHALT AND BITUMENS 


Sales of bituminous rock in the United States increased 14 percent 
to 1.6 million short tons in 1952. Of this quantity, 91 percent was 
limestone and the remaining 9 percent sandstone. Production of 
bituminous rock increased 16 percent during the year. 

Sales of gilsonite in northeastern Utah continued to decline in 1952. 
There were 61,000 short tons, valued at $1.8 million, sold compared 
with 65,500, valued at $1.9 million, in 1951. 


MANUFACTURED OR PETROLEUM ASPHALT 


Production.—Production of asphalt at petroleum refineries increased 
6 percent in 1952, with gains in all refinery districts except the Appa- 
lachian and Texas Inland, where output is relatively small. Pro- 
duction in the East Coast area, where a quarter of the asphalt is 
manufactured, was up 2 percent over 1951. The California and 
Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky districts, each credited with 17 percent of 
the production in 1952, gained 12 and 6 percent, respectively. The 
quantity of asphalt produced at petroleum refineries in the Oklahoma- 
Kansas-Missouri group of States was 13 percent greater in 1952; it 
represented a tenth of the national total production. 


TABLE 2.—Supply and disposition of petroleum asphalt at refineries in the 
United States in 1952, by refinery district, in short tons 


Stocks Consump- 

tion by Sales to 
producers, | domestic 
transfers,? | consum- 
Dec. 31 | losses, and ers 


District Production |Receipts ! 


exports 

East Coast...................... Ll... 222, 400 301, 600 | 3,104, 000 

Appalachian.. ........................ 43, 800 8, 400 433, 900 

Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, eto....... 208, 000 117, 200 | 2,428, 100 

Oklahoma, Kansas, Missourl......... 196, 700 , 800 | 1, 246, 200 

Ess) 

Gulf Coast 870,000 |.......... 60, 400 129, 700 753, 000 

Ep?! Mp PT 62, 300 , 600 702, 100 

Total Texas — acer 122, 700 193,300 | 1,455, 100 
-Arkansas: 

Louisiana Gulf Coast 61, 600 79, 700 656, 100 

Arkansas, Louisiana Inland....... 73, 300 12, 300 711, 800 

Total Louisiana-Arkansas..... .. 134, 900 92, 000 | 1,367, 900 

Rocky Mountain..................... i 91, 500 , 900 709, 500 

Oallſorn la. „5500 D 129, 300 351,000 | 1,784, 600 

Total: 1952. .................. .| 12, 784,000 | 959,100 1, 203, 600 |1,149, 300 1, 268, 200 |12, 529, 300 

IJ ͤ ( 12, 055, 500 | 780,900 | 962, 400 1, 203, 600 894, 400 11, 700, 800 


t Receipts from intraindustry refinery transfers, addition of other petroleum products blended to make 
eutback asphalts, imports, and transfers from stocks formerly not classified as EC ER . 
2 Transfers between refineries and transfers of asphalt to stocks not so classified. 
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Stocks.— Year-end stocks of petroleum asphalt at refineries declined 
5 percent in 1952 in contrast with a 25-percent gain in 1951. The stock 
decline was evident in all refinery districts except the East Coast 
(where about 19 percent of the year-end quantity was reported), 
California (with 11 percent of the total stock), and the Appalachian 
(with 4 percent). 

Sales.—Sales of petroleum asphalt to domestic consumers increased 
7 percent in 1952, with an average sales price per short ton of $18.15 
compared with $18.47 in 1951. All refinery districts reported increased 
sales except the East Coast, where the quantity marketed declined 
11 percent. Refinery areas with large volume sales were the Indiana- 
Illinois-Kentucky district (with a 24-percent gain in 1952), Oklahoma- 
Kansas-Missouri (with an 11-percent gain), and California (with a 
2-percent increase). 


TABLE 3.—Domestic sales of asphalt from petroleum refineries in 1952, by uses 
[Value f. o. b. refinery] 


From domestic From foreign Total 
petroleum ` petroleum 


Form and use D ĩᷣͤ VVT 
Short tons Value Short tons Value Short tons Value 


— —— —1— . — ———— n 


Solid and semisolid products 
2 200 and less penetra- 
on: 


Asphalt fo 
il? 8, 902, 861 |$67, 103, 436 | 1, 144. 059 322, 587, 768 | 5,046, 920 889. 691, 204 
Roofing.................-.- 1, 214, 966 | 21, 442, 025 575. 920 | 11, 437, 580 | 1,790, 886 | 32, 879. 605 
Waterprooflng............. 139,827 | 3,057. 597 12, 779 393, 968 152,606 | 3, 451, 565 
Blending with rubber 7,111 184, 310 26, 177 654, 072 33, 288 838, 382 
Briquettin ggg 139,128 | 2, 292, 940 1, 734 36, 254 140,862 | 2,329, 194 
Mastic and mastic cake 445 15.509 ü use [usum 445 15, 509 
Pipe coatings. ............. 28, 461 752, 656 397 13, 895 28, 858 766, 551 
Molding compounds....... 48,980 | 1,067, 993 4, 273 108, 996 53,253 | 1, 176, 989 
Miscellaneous usos ...... 233, 560 | 4, 842, 570 179, 565 | 3, 280, 259 413, 125 | 8. 122,829 
Duterte e 5, 715, 339 |100, 759, 036 | 1,944, 904 | 38, 512,792 | 7, 660, 243 1139, 271. 828 
Semisolid and liquid products 
of more than 200 penetra- 
tion: 
Flux for— 
Paving.................... 473, 053 | 6, 723, 953 26, 049 499, 081 500,002 | 7, 223.034 
Roofing.................... 799, 546 | 11, 807, 529 9, 308 176, 942 |. 3 808,854 | 11, 984, 471 
Waterproofing............. 15, 962 ie A 15, 962 378, 487 
Neger 9, 367 363, 980 A A 9, 367 363, 980 
Cuthack asphalts: 
Rapid-curing.............. 1, 199. 199 | 22, 836, 115 428,080 | 8,855,405 | 1,627, 270 | 31, 691, 520 
Medium-curing.. .......... 1, 403, 256 | 25, 726, 038 230, 765 | 4,703,005 | 1,634,021 | 30, 429, 043 
Emulsified asphalts and 
fluxes...................... 88, 951 | 1,850, 695 39, 713 995, 314 128, 664 | 2,846; 009 
Paints, enamels, japans, and 
lacquers .................. 42, 428 | 1,112,686 22, 823 404, 027 65,251 | 1,577,613 
Other liquid products 59,767 | 1,129, 510 10, 864 470, 489 79, 631 1, 599, 999 
Neid EE 4, 092, 429 | 71, 928, 993 776, 602 | 16, 165, 163 | 4,869,031 | 88, 094, 156 
Grand total: 1952........ 9, 807, 768 |172, 688,029 | 2, 721, 506 | 54,677,955 | 12, 529, 274 |227, 365, 984 
1951... 8, 573, 762 152, 806, 455 | 3,127,040 | 63, 298, 541 | 11, 700, 802 216, 104, 996 
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TABLE 4.—Domestic sales of asphalt from petroleum refineries, 1951-52, by 
refinery district 


1951 1952 
District 
Short tons Value Short tons Value 
East Coast ee v e 3, 492, 552 |$70, 569, 180 | 3,104,021 | $62,087, 999 
Appalachian EE 407,921 | 9,029, 274 433, 840 9, 770, 852 
In diana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc...-........-...-...--.- 1, 954, 961 | 37,806,652 | 2,428,070 | 48,615,337 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri...-....................... 1,123,929 | 18,179,307 | 1,246,193 | 20,011,795 
pd A MÀ dLJ*FB——————Ó—— 
‘Texas: 
Gulf CORSI, EE 739, 428 | 12,674, 919 753,004 | 12,400, 432 
NC DEER 622,032 | 10, 684, 159 702, 101 11, 602, 123 
Total Toras. -asis iina aoi a 1,361, 460 | 23,359,078 | 1,455,105 | 24,002, 555 
Louisiana-Arkansas: 
Louisiana Gulf Coast: 477,429 | 8,048,326 656, 133 | 10, 863, 408 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland 620, 981 | 10, 752, 655 711, 735 11,634,010 . 
Total Louislana-Arkansas 1, 098, 410 | 18,800,981 | 1,367,868 | 22. 497, 418 
Rocky Mountain... kk 517, 290 7, 664, 247 709, 527 10, 486, 869 
OPN EE 1, 744, 279 | 30, 696, 277 1, 784, 650 | 29, 893, 159 
Total United States 222... ....--- 11, 700, 802 |216, 104, 996 | 12, 520, 274 | 227.365. 984 


Asphalt manufactured from imported crude petroleum equaled 22 
percent of domestic sales in 1952 compared with 27 percent in 1951. 
Although runs of foreign crude petroleum to refineries increased 13 
percent, domestic sales of asphalt refined from imported crude 
petroleum declined 13 percent. The yield of asphalt from foreign 
crude petroleum was 7 percent in 1952 compared with 9 percent in 
1951. The refineries in the East Coast area manufactured most of the 
asphalt from this source both years. l 

Over 70 percent of the petroleum asphalt and asphaltic material was 
sold for street, highway, and airport-runway surfacing in 1952. The 
quantity so used was 15 percent over 1951. Asphalt delivered for 
roofing material declined 12 percent to represent slightly more than a 
fifth of the total sales compared with a quarter of the sales in 1951. 

Sales of asphalt emulsified with water at petroleum refineries 
declined to 129,000 short tons in 1952, a drop of about 40 percent; that 
sold by secondary producers increased 6 percent to 636,000 short tons. 
Total net sales of emulsified asphalt declined approximtely 7 percent. 
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FOREIGN TRADE ? 


Im ports.—Imports of natural asphalt and bitumens, virtually all of 
which were received from Trinidad, declined a third in quantity and 
from $112,000 to $98,000 in value in 1952 compared with 1951. Solid 
petroleum-asphalt receipts—mostly from the Netherlands Antilles— 
increased from 423,000 short tons (value $5,014,000) in 1951 to 479,000: 
(value $5,617,000) in 1952. In addition, 14,000 short tons of liquid: 
asphalt was imported compared with 20,000 short tons in 1951. Vene- 
zuela was the chief source of the liquid asphalt in both years. 

Exports.—The quantity of unmanufactured natural asphalt ex- 
ported declined 20 percent to 20,000 short tons valued at $955,000 in 
1952. The exports went mainly to Canada, Mexico, Colombia, the 
United Kingdom, France, West Germany, Italy, and Japan. Exports. 
of petroleum asphalt increased from 183,000 short tons valued at 
$6,391,000 in 1951 to 388,000 valued at $13,277,000 in 1952. The large 
gain in this foreign demand in 1952 was the result of greatly increased. 
shipments to Asiatic countries, notably French Indochina, India, 
Indonesia, Iraq, Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand. 


TABLE 6.—Petroleum asphalt (unmanufactured) ! exported from the United 
States, 1951-52, by country of destination 


[U. S. Department of Commerce] 


1951 1952 
Country —m̃ . mg L 
Short tons Value Short tons Value 
North America: 
pO LC METRE 8 134 $9, 848 431 $17, 608. 
British Honduras 248 10,548 |......... . E 
6 E A 8 3, 861 210, 410 3,177 178, 336. 
Canal Zoë- EEN 4, 823 5, 265 5, 50 94, 120 
Costa EE 623 21, 641 5,318 201, 000» 
A A A ON 5, 395 165, 695 757 27, 516 
Dominican Republic............................... 103 3, 388 268 8, 762- 
Guatemala. e „ 885 22, 798 1 137 
lr ue ERI ROREM ⁰ 8 26 1, 473 701 20, 477 
e AAA eae ys pusi 19 394 1 149 
NTOXICO EE 26, 252 588, 125 29, 234 709, 677 
Netherlands Antilles —n Waseca ee tice VE 222 9, 398 
Nie ] ͥU 8 319 15, 482 244 12, 710. 
E ANN ·A é 251 6, 512 416 10, 157 
Other North Amerien Lc LL Less. |- -----... MU EM P 13 713. 
Total North America 42, 939 | 1,141,579 406, 291 1, 290, 760. 
South America: 
ArgentIng. ee cp ⁰ a EE Sm 88 6, 483 78 5,272 
i AN A 823 25, 512 1, 208 39, 420 
Inv s eat EE 54,132 | 2, 505, 738 2, 960 134, 761 
CHG EE 1, 024 35, 454 2, 455 94, 804 
e EE EE 114 6, 8, 707 249, 557 
Ecuador ooo eer 506 29, 073 986 29, 
UFUSURV. EE 2, 861 94, 237 90 1 
Vong 4—⅛-5 25, 410 137 6, 715 
Other South America. 59 7, 815 60 
Total South America 59,973 | 2, 736, 306 16, 676 566, 005. 


For footnote, see end of table. 


(3 Figrres on imports and exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines,, 
from records of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 6.—Petroleum asphalt (unmanufactured) ! exported from the United 
States, 1951-52, by country of destination—Continued 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


1951 1952 
Country „ 
Short tons Value Short tons Value 
Europe: 
l ͥ Evan . UU se L 464 347, 313 50 81. 532 
Belgium-Luxembourg.............................. 2. 450 84, 881 1, 628 50, 280 
VON CO ee 10, 371 304, 518 30, 983 912, 653 
% A rq us 10, 518 410, 925 4,407 147, 544 
Iceland AMA A 258 11, 704 
AAA A dd 13 2, 274 113 23, 569 
Netherlands. . 8 1. 219 67 4, 905 
NOTWAY ees 1 AAA 179 : 77 3, 411 
BPA ³¹¹ůu¹WwuꝛAA1ʃ.k ⁰⁰ 30 1, 847 111 3, 493 
„ coe ewes A 102 A 420 
Sie“. conss nieurs 1, 397 63, 678 836 43, 839 
I/ A 3, 920 145, 950 2, 742 90, 094 
Other Euros Sege / A 
Total ode a a dE 30,555 | 1,087, 154 41, 294 1, 293, 444 
Asia: 
British Malaya. —————— y - 938 27, 108 2, 752 81, 075 
o A ³o ⁰ rr E 8 1, 151 39, 673 
F ue oe cece ³ðAAi uaneus 133 2, 951 14, 869 484, 234 
French Indochln8...-...:2. 2 A 12, 283 326, 733 51, 043 1, 692, 225 
Bong KODg. eege 4, 682 115, 762 4, 290 133, 056 
JJ 8 4, 412 j 55, 583 1, 815, 271 
Indonesia CPC MEME np ES 134 11, 137 23, 702 à 
/ Pop EE, 8 19, 241 980, 463 
E RE 4 325 72 3. 542 
e d 434 24, 060 459 26, 174 
hh ³ /ſſ/ eeu ⁰yd A PA 2, 309 76, 000 
PCC] ee a he y 6 7, 628 468, 525 
F ˖ el S x ae ee 520 10, 142 30,417 | 1,031, 727 
Philiopines AAA A 8 8, 742 290, 037 15, 327 605, 297 
ort guess A AAA A 8 1, 108 37, 528 
Saudi AA d A semi ede 8 j 502 2 168 
Fh. A A A 1, 762 49, 326 17, 575 540, 888 
Other EE 112 3, 708 293 10, 420 
Total VT EE 34, 164 958, 211 247, 911 8, 872, 056 
Africa: 
Belgian E 1,377 55, 994 5, 859 250, 485 
French Morocco. E 74 6, 600 564 50,114 
French West Afleee.e... 301 21, 100 309 28, 232 
Ill. aaa 356 14, 528 11 
Mozamblgue. unica 582 15, 264 1, 039 34, 333 
Southern Rhodesia——— : 15, 586 413 12, 785 
Union of South Africa U—UP . . . . .. . . .... ...-- 10, 258 266, 544 19, 189 601, 169 
Other Arie; eier 3,418 22, 740 
Total Alrite E 13, 552 399, 034 27, 865 1, 000, 213 
Oceania: 
Australig._.. P Cp 385 12, 422 24 2, 119 
British West Pacific Islands... l 4 M 560 18, 500 
French Pacific Islands 219 33) 8 
New eng cee sS ¿OST aso: 1, 458 48, 509 6, 958 234, 205 
Tones 2, 062 69, 178 7, 542 254, 824 
Grand tot.... 183, 245 ¡ 6,391, 462 387,579 | 13, 277,302 


1 In addition, exports of petroleum asphalt manufactures” were valued as follows: 1951—$2,351,776; 1952 
(data not strictly comparable with earlier years)—$4,507,595. Quantity not available. 
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LIQUID ASPHALTIC ROAD OIL 


Sales of road oil by petroleum refineries increased 6 percent in 1952 
in contrast with an 11-percent decline in 1951. It was mainly marketed 
in the Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky, Oklahoma-Kansas-Missouri, Rocky 
Mountain, and California refinery districts. 


TABLE 7.—Supply and disposition of road oil in the United States in 1952, by 
refinery district, in thousands of barrels 


Stocks Consump- 


l — Eon by Miis e 
roduc- producers, | domestic 
District tion Receipts! transfers,? | consum- 
Jan. 1 Dec. 31 | losses, and ers 
exports 
East Conast........------2..--------- eee 101 23 16 2 80 58 
)!ͤ E A A De, A AS GEES 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc......... 1, 426 30 17 48 170 1, 255 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missourl..........- 891 622 26 46 314 1,179 
IJ. dd 8 97 1 3 103 
Louisiana- Arkangag .. 8 9 2 2 8 l 9 
Rocky Mountain. 1, 985 225 102 181 552 1, 579 
a BEE 2, 579 44 238 I 2. 690 
Total: 1052... 2 cta 6, 998 1, 0502 453 1. 124 6, 873 
CCC 6. 084 1, 579 402 PAS 1, 164 6, 494 


1 Receipts from intraindustry refinery transfers, imports, and transfers from stocks formerly not classed 
as road oil. 
3 Transfers between refineries and transfers to stocks not classified as road oil. 


TABLE 8.—Domestic sales of road oil by petroleum refineries, 1951-52, by 
refinery district 


1951 1952 
District 
Thousand | Thousand | Thousand | Thousand 
barrels dollars barrels dollars 
AA A . Unicum 71 245 
Appalachian... nnn. ............--- 3 56 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc.......................- 1,499 4, 418 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri. 604 1, 225 
KT EE 91 276 
Louislana-Arkans assess 6 21 
Rocky Mountauaaaaaũ‚ů kkw 1. 363 3. 099 
Gallo, 8 2. 857 7, 311 


// ⁵³ĩ·¹ AAA ⁵ ⁵ ͤ ĩ³ AAA ĩ cs 6, 494 16, 651 


Carbon Black 


By D S. Colby, H. J. Barton, and B. E. Oppegard 


4e 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


RODUCTION of carbon black in the United States in 1952 
Hei 1.6 billion pounds, 4 percent below 1951. Domestic sales 

increased 2 percent, while exports declined 32 percent. Producers” 
stocks increased 156 million pounds to 359 million pounds. 

Production and shipments of furnace blacks in 1952 maintained 
approximately their 1951 levels, increasing 1 and 2 percent, respec- 
tively. Production and shipments of contact blacks, however, 
declined—production 13 and shipments 23 percent. 

Stocks of contact blacks rose from an 88-day supply at the first 
of the year to a 204-day supply December 31, 1952. Stocks of fur- 
nace blacks rose from a 30- to a 39-day supply. 

The value at plants of total production was $102 million. The 
average value was 6.36 cents per pound, down only slightly from 
the 1951 average. 

Lower output in the Panhandle region of Texas accounted for most. 
of the decrease in total production. 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of carbon black produced from natural gas and 
liquid hydrocarbons in the United States, 1948-52 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
THOUSAND POUNDS 

Production: 
Contact process (chiefly channel)...... 677, 133 627, 650 616, 765 645, 881 563, 597 
Furnace processes 620, 596 595, 986 765,225 | 2,031, 482 1, 040, 606- 
WK WEEN 1, 297,729 | 1,223,636 | 1,381,990 | 1,677, 363 1, 604, 102 

Shipments: 
Domestic sales 932, 433 822,166 | 1,109,071 | 1,129,645 1, 154, 274 
A/ AA rud Sol oc 2 321, 915 303, 244 399, 568 433, 493 292, 908- 
z srooscsd suekin eoasaidaesin 1,254,348 | 1,125,410 | 1,508,639 | 1,563, 138 1, 447, 182 
. EE EE 269 534 | . 804 
Stocks of producers Dec. 31................ 118, 243 216, 461 89, 543 203, 234 359, 350: 

VALUE 

Production............. thousand dollars 76, 295 74, 685 84, 604 107, 436 101, 988- 
Average per pound cents.. 5.88 6. 10 6.12 6. 41 6. 36 


The volume of natural gas used in the production of carbon black 
declined 14 percent. The average value of gas used was up 0.25 
cent per 1,000 cubic feet from 1951. Liquid hydrocarbons consumed 
decreased 10 percent; but, because of improved yields, more carbon 
black was produced from liquid hydrocarbons than in 1951. 

At the end of 1952, 59 plants were producing carbon black, 1 more 
than at the end of 1951. Daily capacity of operating plants at the 
end of 1952 was 9 percent above the previous year. 
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FiGURE 1.—Production, stocks, and shipments of carbon black, 1919-52. 


PRODUCTION, 


By States.—The most significant LE in production among the 
States was the large decline in contact-b ack production in the Pan- 
handle region of Texas. 

By Months.—Production of contact blacks declined steadily 
throughout the year. The rate of production in December was 81 

ercent of the January rate; however, it still had not declined to the 
fe vel of shipments. 

Furnace-black production declined during the first 8 months of the 
year, but increases in the HAF (high-abrasion furnace) production 
during the last 4 months had brought production back to the Janu- 
ary rate. 
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TABLE 2.—Carbon black produced from natural gas and liquid hydrocarbons in 
the United States, 1948-52, by State and district, in thousands of pounds 


State and district 1948 1950 1951 1952 

Louisiana... ........ . ..... ................ 165, 032 226, 177 258, 989 255, 039 
= Oo ——I OE 2 ———— 

as: 
Panhandle district. 653, 480 638, 159 700, 659 613, 208 
Rest of Stats 249, 904 310, 705 449, 287 460, 462 
Total AAA 903, 384 048, 864 | 1,149,946 1, 073, 760 
Others 8 229, 313 188, 333 206, 949 268, 428 274. 403 
. | —Lh# =i =. nm => 
Grand total 1, 297, 729 1,381,990 | 1,677,363 1, 604, 102 


TABLE 3.— Carbon black produced in the United States in 1952, by State and 
district, and natural gas and liquid hydrocarbons used in its manufacture 


Production 
Furnace black Contact black 
Produc- | Num- | 
State id d Der ol Value at plant Value at plant 
r AMARA — U o S 
ps P Thou- Thou- 
sand Total Cents sand Total 
pounds (tuon: pounds (tnou: 
san san 
dollars) | Pound dollars) | Pound 
Louisiana................- 7 10 | 254,144 | 13,118 5.16 1, 794 334 
as: 
Panhandle district. 10 22 | 366,041 | 21,220 5.80 | 247,258 | 19,199 
Rest of State 16 | 269,342 | 17,411 6.46 | 191,119 | 13,926 
Tota] Texas......... 12 38 | 635,383 | 38,031 6.08 | 438,377 | 33,125 
a i 
ornia... .. ...... MEE Ch even: :!: AE ac c <. 
Oklahoma E — f 1 1 150, 978 7, 189 4. 76 
ansas P 3 3 
New Mexico 5 |. AAA A ERE 123, 426 9, 591 
Grand total 18 59 1, 040, 505 58,938 | 5. 43, 050 
Liquid hydro- 
car bons used 
Average yield 3 Value 
State (pounds per —— HS NE. Average 
Million cubic feet) Thou- yield 
cubic Le) Total | Average sand (pounds 
feet (ou: (cenis gallons SS. 
San per gallo 
Furnace | Contact dollars) | cu. ft.) 
Louisiana 21, 069 8. 51 0. 64 1, 225 5.81 27, 608 8.57 
l —[  —úX——— a Keel Kl ———-— _-_ 2 
Texas: 
Panhandle district......... 158, 241 7. 03 1.74 8, 887 5. 62 76, 908 3.32 
Rest of State............... 105, 886 6. 26 2.10 5, 148 4. 86 53, 037 3.31 
Total Texas 264, 127 6. 66 14, 035 5.31 | 129,045 3. 31 
Arkansas a E e. 
California 7.52 |; . 5,839 
Oklahoma.....................- 3 83, 203 4 4, 848 4 5.83 
ee EE 
New Mexico....................]) 464664 Im. .. Ch  . | EPA AA 
== | iii iÉ; | ili] | ii LL ECH 
Grand total 368, 399 7. 39 1. 87 20, 108 5.46 | 163, 392 3. 35 


1 Detail will not add to totals, because some producers operate in more than one area. 

3 Partly estimated. 

3 Comprises 17,705 million cubic feet used by furnace-plant operations in Arkansas, California, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas and 65,498 million cubic feet used by contact-plant operations in Kansas and New Mexico. 

4 Comprises 1,613 thousand dollars (9.11 cents per M cu. ft.) of natural gas used in Arkansas, California. 
Oklahoma, and Kansas for manufacture of furnace black and 3,235 thousand dollars (4.94 cents per M cu. ft.) 
used in Kansas and New Mexico for manufacture of contact black. 
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TABLE 4.—Production and shipments of carbon black in”the United States in 
1952, by months and grades, in thousands of pounds 


Month Contact | Total 
SRF! E | FEF 3 | HAF . | Other | Total 


PRODUCTION 


19, 751 31, 498 8, 213 06, 227 53, 263 149, 490 
18, 231 28, 782 7, 960 90, 685 50, 760 141, 445 
18, 408 31, 091 8, 377 94, 089 53, 330 147, 419 

, 062 31, 259 8, 113 89, 055 51, 005 140, 060 
16, 099 29, 824 7, 430 86, 944 45, 646 132, 590 
14, 372 25, 746 7, 965 79, 340 47,818 127, 158 
13, 031 27, 829 7, 692 78, 679 46, 943 125, 622 
14, 362 27, 836 7, 262 77. 821 44, 287 122, 108 
13, 700 31, 841 7, 416 80, 977 42, 307 123, 284 
14, 880 33, 7, 527 84, 529 44,117 128, 646 
15, 545 ; 7, 723 86, 648 41,231 127, 879 
17, 775 38, 770 8, 962 95, 511 42, 890 138, 401 


192, 216 | 373,450 94, 640 |1, 040, 505 


$ 


SHIPMENTS (INCLUDING EXPORTS) § 


January 22, 8, 168 15, 774 29, 980 8, 342 84, 567 44, 645 129, 212 
February 20, 432 9, 779 16, 177 30. 676 8, 089 „153 39, 082 1 
March. 21, 396 9, 263 15, 761 30, 291 8, 505 85, 216 40, 247 125, 463 
ADI l G. s... 22,101 8,870 16, 259 28, 891 8,241 84,362 37,396 121, 758 

BY PA 88 18, 072 7, 909 16, 665 23, 804 7, 558 74, 008 33, 064 107, 072 
June 17, 8, 268 13, 648 25, 183 8, 092 72, 290 34, 371 106, 66. 
7 is 17, 792 6, 898 14,346 | 30, 192 7, 819 77,047 ; 110,877 
August 16, 429 6, 482 12, 31, 515 7, 389 74, 648 39, 087 113, 735 
Beptember........... 19, 8, 795 14, 693 29, 939 7,544 80, 478 37, 502 118, 070 
October 23, 023 9, 502 18, 355 33, 342 7, 655 91,877 39, 125 131, 002 . 
November........... 21, 606 9, 305 15, 133 34, 224 7, 851 , 119 36, 884 125, 003 
December........... 22, 992 9, 18, 985 37, 441 9, 092 98, 372 85, 722 134, 094 

Total 242,752 | 103,101 | 188,629 | 365,478 96,177 | 996,137 | 451,045 | 1,447, 182 
I 4 
1 Semireinforcing furnace. 


s High-modulus furnace. 

3 Fast-extrusion furnace. 

4 High-abrasion furnace. 

s Compiled from reports of the National Gas Products Association and of producing companies not in- 
cluded in the association figures. Figures adjusted to agree with annual reports of individual producers. 


By Grades.— Total production of furnace grades was slightly greater 
in 1952 than in 1951. The production of HAF increased 72 million 
pounds; production of all other furnace grades declined. Furnace 
grades 5 65 percent of the total production of carbon black 
compared with 61 percent in 1951. Contact- black production de- 
clined 13 percent in 1952. 

Number and Capacity of Plants. — Two contact-type plants were 
shut down during 1952, reducing the number operating at the end of 
the year to 33. These two plants were operated by United Carbon 
Co. at Borger and Sanford, Hutchinson County, Tex. One other 
contact-type plant, the United Carbon plant at Sunray, Moore 
County, Tex., was scheduled to shut down early in 1953. 

Three new furnace plants started operation in 1952, increasing 
the number operating at the end of the year to 26. New plants were 
constructed by Cabot Carbon Co. and United Carbon Co. at Franklin, 
St. Mary Parish, La., and by Phillips Chemical Co. at Borger, Hutch- 
inson County, Texas. 

The total daily capacity of operating plants at the end of 1952 was 
5.6 million pounds, 480,000 pounds over 1951. Furnace-plant daily 
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capacity increased 551,000 pounds to 4.1 million pounds and contact- 
plant daily capacity declined 71,000 to 1.6 million pounds per day. 

- Producers.— Two producers—the General Atlas Carbon Co. and 
the Texas Elf Carbon Co.—merged with the Cabot Carbon Co. in 1952. 


TABLE 5.—Natural gas and liquid hydrocarbons used in the manufacture of 
carbon black in the United States, and average yield, 1948-52 


1950 1952 


1951 


Natural gas used..............-..-..---.--- million cubic feet..|480, 646 |427, 892 |410, 852 |426, 423 | 368, 399 
Average yield of carbon black per thousand cubic feet 

pounds.. 2.57 2.07 2.87 

Average value of natural gas used per thousand cubic feet 
cents. 4. 76 4. 79 5. 21 5. 46 
Liquid hydrocarbons used - thousand gallons.. 72, 387 |107, 707 |182, 343 | 163, 392 
Average yield of earbon black per gallon............ pounds.. 2.86| 3.02 2. 96 3. 35 
Number of producers reporting 20 20 20 18 
Number of plants-.._........................ . ................- 53 68 59 


TABLE 6.—Number and capacity of carbon-black plants operated in the United 
States, 1951-52 


Number of plants 
Total daily capacity 
| (pounds) 
Btate or district County or parish 1951 1952 
1951 1952 
m Caron 3 
exas: CV 
Panhandle district... Hutchinson 2, 025, 900 2, 114, 500 
oore..........--- 
Wheeler -..--|-0...--- 
Total Panhandle |.................... 2, 025, 900 2, 114, 500 
Arans as 
Brazoria.........- 
Brooks 
Ector 
Gaines 
Harris 
Rest of State. Howard...........|..-....- 1, 436, 300 1, 494, 700 
Montgomery 
Nueces..........-- 
Reagan 
err: AA 
Wall 
Winkler........... 
Total rest of State. 1, 436, 300 1, 494, 700 
Total Texas -0-0-2 ........---- 3, 462, 200 9, 609, 200 
Avoyelles -]-..---- 
1 te EE ls EE 
Louisiana. Ouachita... 1 778, 600 | 1,060,100 
Richland.......... 
St. y AAA AAA AA WE 
Total Louisiana. 778, 600 1, 050, 100 
— —— | 
Calera sss. Conus Cae See 
alifornia................ ontra Costa 
Kansas 00000 Grant EEN 612, 600 628, 500 
Oklahoma err 8 
New Mexico..............| Le 309, 900 355, 300 
— 
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Methods and Yields.— The average yield of contact black from 
natural gas continued to increase slowly, rising from 1.79 pounds per 
thousand cubic feet in 1951 to 1.87 pounds in 1952. "The average 
yield of furnace blacks from natural gas declined in 1952, while the 

ield from liquid hydrocarbons increased. Furnace yields cannot 
e determined accurately, since both gas and oil are sometimes used 
as feed stock in a single plant. 

The quantity of gas used in 1952 to produce furnace blacks totaled 
67 billion cubic feet, slightly more than in 1951. The quantity of 
liquid hydrocarbon used decreased in 1952, but the larger yields 
resulted in & greater production of carbon black from this source 
than in 1951. Nineteen plants used liquid hydrocarbon fuel in 1952 
compared with 15 in 1951. 


CONSUMPTION AND USES 


Domestic sales of carbon black in 1952, as in 1951, rose only slightly, 
increasing 25 million pounds to 1.2 billion pounds. The shift toward 
furnace blacks continued in 1952. Sales of furnace blacks, 75 per- 
cent of domestic deliveries, increased 47 million pounds; sales of con- 
tact blacks decreased 22 million pounds. 

Sales of both contact and furnace blacks declined during the summer 
months of 1952. Furnace-black sales recovered in the last quarter 
and by the end of the year were at a new high. Contact-black sales. 
recovered partly but ended the year near the summer low. 

The consumption of new rubber in the United States in 1952 in- 
creased 4 percent to 1.3 million long tons. Sixty-four percent of this: 
rubber was synthetic compared with 63 percent in 1951. Sales of 
carbon black for rubber production did not increase correspondingly, 
rising only 1 percent. Average loading of virgin rubber dropped from: 
843 pounds per ton in 1951 to 828 pounds per ton in 1952. 

Sales of carbon black for ink and paint declined 3 and 7 percent, 
respectively. The quantity sold for miscellaneous uses was increased. 
sharply by sales of carbon black for carburizing. 


TABLE 7.—Sales of carbon black for domestic consumption in the United States, 
1948-52, by uses, in thousands of pounds 


1049 1950 1951 1952 
767,131 | 1,030,368 | 1,061, 229 1, 074, 545. 
32, 054 50, 903 45, 496 44, 116. 
7,005 11,139 11, 366 10, 628. 
15, 976 16, 661 11, 554 24, 985. 


ee a e o KH 


822,166 | 1,109,071 | 1, 129, 645 1,154, 274: 


STOCKS 


At the end of 1952 producers’ stocks of carbon black were at an all- 
time high of 359 million pounds, & 39-day supply of furnace blacks: 
and 204-day supply of contact black. Stocks of contact blacks in- 
creased throughout the year but at a diminishing rate. Furnace-black. 
Stocks increased through August but declined the rest of the year. 
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TABLE 8.—Producers' stocks of contact- and furnace-type blacks in the United 
States, Dec. 31, 1948-52, in thousands of pounds 


1 For explanation, see table 4. 
3 Data not available. 
1Adjusted figures (reclassification of grade). 


FIGURE 2.—Production and shipments of carbon black, 1928-52. (Production 
in Texas, other" includes Oklahoma and Wyoming in 1932-35.) 
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VALUE 


The reported average value at plants for furnace blacks increased 
0.1 cent per pound to 5.66 cents in 1952 and for contact blacks 
decreased 0.1 cent per pound to 7.64 cents. The market prices as 
reported in the Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter remained unchanged 
throughout the year. 

The average value of natural gas consumed in the production of 
carbon black was 5.46 cents per thousand cubic feet in 1952 com- 
pu with 5.21 cents in 1951. "The increase would have been greater 

ad not consumption decreased sharply in the Texas Panhandle 
region, where the value of gas was above average. 

The average value of liquid hydrocarbons consumed was 8.15 cents 
per gallon. 


TABLE 9.—Prices of carbon black in carlots, f. o. b. plant, 1948-52, in cents 
per pound 


[Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter] 


Channel blacks Furnace blacks 
Semirein- 
High-Mod- High-Abra- 
Ordinary rubber forcing Fine grades 
Date of change n ulus grades sion grades 
grades Bas (HMF) (FF) (HAF) 
Bags Bulk Bags Bags Bags 
Jan. 1, 1048. .................. 6. 82 6. 50 3. 50 §.00 6 
Apr. 1, 194822 7.32 7.00 8. 50 5.00 a 
an. 7, 194999 7.40 7.00 3. 50 5. 00 8 
July 1, 1949 6. 90 6. 50 3. 50 5. 00 3) 
¿ 1, 10502... 2. EEN 7.40 7.00 4.00 5. 50 (2) 
Jan. 5, 19511 7.40 7.00 4.00 5. 50 7.90 
Jan. 1, 1952 (3) (3) (3) Y) 


1 Chiefly Easy-Processing (EPC) and Medium-Processing (MPC) but also includes Hard-Processing 
(HPC) and Conductive (CC) channel blacks. 


2 No quotation. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


s No change during 1952. 

Imports.—Imports of acetylene black from Canada dropped from 
9.4 million pounds in 1951 to 6.8 million pounds in 1952. Average 
value increased from 13.3 to 15.2 cents per pound. Forty-four 
pounds of acetylene black was imported from Switzerland. 

Imports of other carbon blacks totaled 2,033,815 pounds, of which 
2,025,630 pounds came from Canada and the remainder from the 
United Kingdom, West Germany, and Switzerland. In 1951 imports 
from Canada were only 123,000 pounds. 

Exports.—Exports of carbon black declined 32 percent in 1952 to 
293 million pounds. Exports of furnace blacks decreased much less 
than contact exports. The decline in exports was largely attributable 
to the loss of the United Kingdom market, which it now supplies from 
its own production. Exports to the United Kingdom dropped 90 
million pounds to 11 million pounds in 1952. Exports to Australia, 
New Zealand, Mexico, Belgium, France, Italy, and the Union of 
South Africa also declined sharply. Canada and France are now the 
largest remaining export customers for carbon black. A plant to be 
built in Canada will no doubt sharply diminish the Canadian market. 


1 Figures on imports and exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines, 
from records of the U. 8. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 10.—Carbon black exported from the United States, 1950-52, by country 
of destination 


U. S. Department of Commerce] 


1951 1952 


— —— — EES aa 


Argentina 


11, 023,425 | $1, 201, 677 
Australia... ........ ere 094, 7 27, 138, 625 j 16, 474, 688 1, 445, 274 
PL EC 3, 618, 325 320, 827 1, 689, 050 159, 060 
Belgium-Luxembourg......... 283, 8 10, 442, 505 987, 360 | 5,881, 225 534, 211 
e Wee 20, 571,152 | 1,840, 779 | 22, 272, 045 1, 920, 305 
Canada. A 55, 542, 233 | 3,970, 651 | 56, 943, 203 228, 904 
bal fU ͤ udea 1, 557, 450 146, 645 1, 960, 563 181, 871 
¡0 AAA d 224, , A A A tue cms 
Colombia —— 2, 339, 787 225, 886 | 2, 574, 573 252, 207 
Gabs escoden ndena 1, 494, 550 129, 828 815, 640 69, 247 
Denmark. 1, 489, 500 147, 159 864, 438 82, 534 
Finland A 1, 823, 695 161, 690 832, 675 * 71,881 
Franc 73, 872, 100 6, 842, 454 | 54, 660, 731 4, 941, 352 
Germany 2, 366, 424 ; 2, 259, 442 263, 504 
Greece 120, 162 12, 695 264, 700 25, 926 
Hong Kong...................| 433,151 | 53,896 |..... 4 W 4 
IN Eeer 11, 959, 978 1, 050, 505 | 12, 143, 610 1, 130, 001 
Indonesia 2, 292, 550 211, 454 3, 714, 700 385, 701 
Ireland... so . suu p nac: , 600, 800 165, 591 541, 900 57, 636 
DERNIER SANTORO ON TENE 784, 825 69, 490 224, 393 19, 574 
dE 27,477,119 | 2, 575,628 | 17, 979, 051 1, 658, 896 
rr a 7, 933, 391 814, 268 | 7, 497, 351 739, 143 
Malaya_......... 964, 300 97, 494 885, 200 87, 600 
Mexico 12, 904, 038 934, 746 | 8, 850, 544 623, 732 
Netherlands. ................- 3, 193, 613 371,657 | 2,509,206 232, 025 
New Zealand , 22A, 225 457, 426 704, 500 65, 018 
Norway... ......--......-.--- 1, 907, 418 162, 654 | 1, 214, 450 111, 860 
Pakistan...................... 132, 650 15, 411 401, 350 41, 305 
Ein E 1, 555, 780 139, 895 | 1, 380, 500 123, 800 
Portugal 1, 724, 185 167, 433 899, 225 77, 
Sl ege 3, 235, , 788 | 4,981,995 445, 819 
Sweden 9, 440, 615 896, 672 | 15, 733, 714 1, 422, 399 
Switzerland —I— .. 4, 547, 166 847 | 4,685, 673 463, 673 
Talwan EE 189, 550 19, 316 312, 000 36, 
ies tee 900 225 180, 000 10, 620 
diia AAA 493, 350 39, 787 1, 297, 200 98, 
‘Union of South Africa 18, 203, 460 646, 436 | 14, 130, 625 1, 310, 207 
United Kingdom 100, 928, 382 | 9,665,076 | 11, 121, 664 1, 274, 392 
Uruguay. EE 961 1, 146, 325 119, 417 701, 600 74, 415 
Venezuela... 654, 196 58, 306 | 1, 269, 650 115, 306 
Yugoslavia 1, 499, 3 1, 225, 200 115, 236 112, 275 12, 119 
Other countries 9 664, 580 62, 392 919, 702 103, 657 
S.. 399, 567, 501 | 33, 878, 631 |433, 493, 288 | 39, 154, 716 292, 908, 476 | 26, 099, 632 


TABLE 11.—Carbon black exported from the United States in 1952, by months, 
in thousands of pounds 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


Month Total 
January 19,585 | 10,706 | 30,291 || August 31, 862 
February 12.316 | 9, 993] 22,309 || September 22, 951 
March...............| 19,033 | 12,655 | 31,688 || October 23, 450 
April 138,248 | 9,908] 23,157 || November 22, 506 
May.................| 13,200 | 9,111 | 22,311 || December 23, 977 
June 9, 444 — - 

SUNY S. cece Su. 13, 195 20,630 | Total 292, 908. 


WORLD PRODUCTION 


Production of carbon black in the United Kingdom in 1952 totaled 
70 million pounds; by the end of the year the rate of production had 
increased to 90 million pounds per year. Japan produced 10 million 
pounds of carbon black in 1952, the same as in 1951. At the end of 
1952, however, Japan was producing at the rate of 17 million pounds 
per year, 


Natural Gas 


By D. S. Colby, H. J. Barton, and B. E Oppegard 


* 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


ARKETED production! of natural gas in the United States 
M increased 7 percent in 1952, a smaller gain than was recorded 

in each of the two preceding years. Total consumption of 
fuels, including natural gas, was diminished by strikes in the oil and 
steel industries in the first half of the year. The replacement of 
manufactured by natural gas as measured by the decline in manu- 
factured-gas output, was more rapid in 1952 than in any previous 
year. The decline in manufactured-gas output was equivalent in 
heating value to approximately 40 billion cubic feet of natural gas. 
Additions to underground storage were higher than for any previous 
year, but here, too, the rate of growth had slackened. 

Residential and commercial consumption of natural gas increased 
10 and 11 percent, respectively. The use of gas for the production 
of carbon black declined, as the output of contact blacks was reduced; 
use of natural gas as fuel at petroleum refineries remained virtually 
unchanged, and other industrial use increased 12 percent. 

Interstate shipments increased over 500 billion cubic feet, approxi- 
mating the increase in marketed production. 

Price rises were general throughout most States, both for gas at 
the wellhead and at point of consumption. e 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of Raturi gas in the United States, 1948-52 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
MILLION CUBIC FEET 

Supply: i l 
arketed production 1................ 5,148,020 | 5,419,736 | 6,282,060 | 7, 457, 359 8, 013, 457 
Withdrawn from storage 79, 085 106, 368 175, 260 209, 428 221, 909 
I Eaa) 910) g AA AA PEE AA 8 7, 807 
Total supply........................ 5, 227,055 | 5,526,104 | 6,457,320 | 7, 666, 787 8, 243, 173 
— EE El — A —⅜—.. 

Disposition: 
Consumption 4, 945, 149 | 5,195,484 | 6,026, 404 | 7, 102, 562 7, 613, 478 
N TPC 18, 704 20, 054 25, 727 163 27, 456 
J A 8 136, 406 172, 051 229, 752 347, 690 398, 593 
Lost in transmission, et. 126, 796 138, 515 175 437 192, 372 203, 646 
Total disposition 5, 227,055 | 5,526,104 | 6,457,320 | 7,666,787 | 8,243,173 
VALUE 

Production (at wells). . thousand dollars 333, 173 344, 034 408, 521 542, 964 623, 649 
Average per M cubic feet. cents 6. 5 6. 3 6. 5 7. 3 7. 8 


GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS 


Several gas-industry problems were under consideration by the 
United States courts at the end of 1952, and final decisions would not 
be reached on some until they had been heard by the United States 
Supreme Court. Two such cases were the determination of. whether 
Phillips Petroleum Co.? was a natural-gas company and subject to 

1 Comprises gas sold or consumed by producers, including losses in transmission, amounts added to stor- 


age, and increases in gas in pipelines 
3 Federal Power Commission Docket 1148, SS 217. “Bee Minerals Yearbook 1951. 
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Federal Power Commission jurisdiction and determination of the 
constitutionality of the natural-gas-gathering tax š imposed by Texas. 

The decision of the Federal Power Commission in 1950 to divide 
the New England market between Algonquin Gas Transmission Co. 
and Northeastern Gas Transmission Co. was still being contested by 
Northeastern. 'The controversy was referred back to the Federal 
Power Commission by refusal of the Supreme Court to review the 
litigation. The rising field prices of natural gas and higher trans- 
mission and distribution operating expenses kept pressure on regula- 
tory bodies for rate adjustments. "The Federal Power Commission. 
handled more applications for rate increases in 1952 than in any year 


since its creation. 
RESERVES 


The American Gas Association Committee on Natural-Gas Re- 
serves estimated proved recoverable reserves to be 199,716 billion 
cubic feet on December 31, 1952. The increase of 5,905 billion cubic 
feet over the previous year was smaller than the gain recorded for the 
five preceding years. 


i 
— AAA —Á 


o 


Y 


CENTS PER M CUBIC FEET 


KSE ~ BILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET 


Figure 1.—Production and average value of natural gas in the United States, 
1916-52. 


Additions to reserves through extensions and revisions were small 
compared with previous years, totaling 8,934 billion cubic feet. 
The estimated ultimate recovery of oil and gas from the Spraberry 
region in Texas was revised downward. Additions made through 
discoveries of new fields and new pools totaled 5,411 billion cubic 
feet, the highest for any year since the committee was organized. 


3 General and Special Laws of Texas, 52d Legislative Regular Session, 1951, House Bill285, sec. 23. Beer 
Minerals Yearbook 1951, 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated proved recoverable reserves of natural gas in the United 
States, 1951-52, in million cubic feet ! 


[Committee on Natural-Gas Reserves, American Gas Association] 


Changes in reserves during 1952 


Reserves 3 


sium as of p EN 
of new et change 
E 31, HEN fields and in under- Net pro. 
oi new pools groun uction 
revisions ? in old storage 3 
fields 2 

r d eed ......-- 931, 314 91, 070 3, 020 630 41, 452 
California WEE 9, 482, 445 269, 427 65, 938 —1, 925 475, 863 
e ß 1, 138, 451 31, 851 42,181 |------------ 48, 234 
mins ³ A 8 227, 133 14, 750 1,768 |... 8 32, 000 
Di. ð en ne 30, 807 9, 990 1, 472 1, 790 7, 345 
et E 13, 457, 498 | 1, 167, 567 21, 912 1,110 454, 522 
Fenn ꝛ ᷣ . . cess acess 1, 325, 588 46. 696 11, 360 2, 379 72, 500 
Fl ethene A enced 29,005,031 | 2,176,296 | 1,540,159 |...........- 1, 269, 872 
e aa 203, 025 3, 296 18, 612 40, 498 10, 888 
Mississippi- 2-2 esce is e 2, 439, 969 21,771 118, 224 417 216, 321 
Montana....-. . . . ee 828, 107 12,885 17, 236 2, 051 32, 676 
Nebraska 95, 810 1. 264 3, 96442 7, 080 
New Mexico———— . .. . . . . ... l... -- 11, 589,979 | 2,669,335 217, 160 4, 458 442, 043 
New orf ⁰ iauna aa 66, 793 200 o seat 5, 047 3, 400 
)!!!! ⁵³ 8 689, 135 32. 607 8, 275 33, 966 32. 500 
Gül 8 11, 804, 337 547, 606 199, 997 13, 781 800, 892 
Pennsylvanla——- ec e ce cess 619, 455 36, 595 91, 950 „385 94, 800 
[2 «Ii. . M cucu ese. 105, 653, 229 | 1, 459, 565 | 2, 950, 264 1 4, 330, 308 
P!!! my m 95, 845 188, 045 53 3, 280 
West Virginia 1, 671, 499 108, 315 23, 400 26, 256 169, 400 
Wyoming 2, 340, 298 35, 660 21, 379 11, 994 88, 207 
Other States 6. 115, 752 9, 679 49,970 |............ 6, 055 
Total: cu s usss A 193, 811, 500 | 8,934,470 | 5,411,043 198, 850 8, 639, 638 


Reserves as of Dec. 31, 1952 3 


State 
Non- 
: Associated Dissolved ?| ground Total 
associated ? storage 10 

T PEE ⁵ð⅛ðùâA SAN 528, 029 984, 582 
alifornia i.e llc ec Lec cer none 2, 516, 241 9, 340, 022 
Colorado.-......... .. ð C dUENUM CS 524,113 | 39, 286 600,850 |............ 1, 164, 249 
adios ——————— eee $ s ------ EE SC Ey 
PV MANNI HM E Ep TENA ; 6, 714 
et ER 13, 707, 255 14, 193, 565. 
A PAPA AS 1, 240,879 |............ 1, 313, 523. 
unn, ð . e caus tes Eas 25, 000, 197 | 4,185,548 | 2,265,869 |............ 31, 451, 614 
Miene? A 132, 752 |............ 38, 64 254, 543. 
Mississippi—————— clc. ll... 1, 700, 671 2, 364, 060. 
Montana. 8 697, 705 827, 603 
NebDrak8S8; eelere 64,895 | 7, 701] 21,362 |............ 93, 958. 
New Melee 8 10, 653, 682 14, 038, 889 

New York. ß da 47,50 68, 
e EE 561,537 |............ 731, 483 
Gebo. 8 7, 273, 114 11, 764, 829 

Pennsylvania.............................. 515,866 |............ 709, 
UM ... ᷣͤ A 69, Du 105 105, E 763 

r v E SU AAA ES icu ; 
West Virginia....................... ee 1, 470, 548 1, 660, 070 
e ß 1, 455, 746 12, 686 2, 321, 124 
Other States 6.0.2.2. 66,682 |............| 102,664 |............ 169, 346 
gh E 137, 640, 165 | 31,026, 417 | 30, 376, 352 199, 716, 225 


1 Volumes are reported at a pressure base of 14.65 pounds per square inch absolute and at a standard tem- 
perature of 60° F. 

3 Excludes loss due to recovery of natural-gas liquids. 

3 The net difference between gas stored in and gas withdrawn from underground storage reservoirs inclu. 
sive of adjustments. 

4 Net production equals gross withdrawals less gas injected into underground reservoirs; changes in under-. 

und storage and gas loss due to recovery of natural-gas liquids are excluded. December: production 

partly estimated. VES Te 

$ Includes offshore reserves. 

ê Includes Alabama, Florida, Maryland, Missouri, North Dakota, and Virginia. 

? Nonassociated gas is free gas not in contact with crude oil in the reservoir. 

8 Associated gas is free gas in contact with crude oil in the reservoir. 

* Dissolved gas is gas in solution with crude oil in the reservoir. 

10 Net gas placed in underground reservoirs for storage purposes only. 
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TABLE 3.—Gross withdrawals and disposition of natural gas in the United States, 
1951—52, by States, in million cubic feet 


Gross withdrawals ! Disposition 
State From From 
gas oil Total 
wells wells 
1951 
AO E echoes. 37, 060 30, 050 67,110 
ECH een FE 200, 200 | 611,800 | 812,000 
Colorado. s,. 8 10, 400 16, 27, 
Minois- ecu ³ĩð2AĩAſ eb ea 500 43, 300 43, 800 
Tndiana-. 22. cs 2. DRe Educ dE Te 200 6,4 
E ͥ‚ͥ—A—ZAłk 8 379, 500 80,700 | 460, 200 
KentUck EEN 73, 100 5, 000 78, 100 
Funn. 8? 1, 088, 900 302, 700 1, 391, 600 
MA !!!!! .... ute 3,422 |a. casis 3, 422 
eil; e ed Tro rsen 10, 000 5, 300 15, 300 
NIS ip EE 175, 500 83,400 | 258, 900 
Montane coco cc Seat A rer 34, 000 3, 100 37, 100 
Nebraska 3, 100 900 4, 000 
New Mexico — ......... 120, 600 | 208,500 | 329, 100 
uf ee, dd EE 3, 100 5 3, 250 
ONO AA AA A 40, 000 1, 500 41,500 
Oklahoma...............--.-- L2 cll scs. 420,000 | 338,000 | 758, 000 
Pennsylvania........... .. 126, 000 3,100 | 129,100 
ÖXIS iv aui ẽ «ĩ ¹ . y a r E 3, 518, 500 1, 411, 600 4, 930, 100 
Fü ³· wc mosses. 2 3, 690 „850 
West Virginia 188, 000 5, 000 193, 000 
WIDE 88 45, 000 50, 600 95, 600 
Other States .. 680 60 740 
POUR o ] — é 8 6, 481, 452 3, 207, 920 9, 689, 372 
1952 
APA dde 40, 400 27, 200 67, 600 
Saller 8 170,000 | 600,300 | 770, 300 
olorado—ap—p l w 29, 200 22, 100 51, 300 
e A 900 35, 000 35, 900 
Ree Mt ER 150 7, 200 7, 350 
E AA A 382, 000 80,300 | 462, 300 
nos AA 8 70, 000 4, 800 74, 800 
E occu eus ORA izu usss 1,185,900 | 339, 000 |1, 524, 900 
i v 23% 1. 2, 372 
AU AMA ...... ati 6, 600 5, 000 11, 600 
Mississippi EE 184, 200 81, 500 265, 700 
Montana.. ....... ĩ AA 8 25, 900 3, 400 29, 300 
NODIaSKH. EE EE 4, 400 1, 600 6, 
New Medien... 170, 700 | 242,000 | 412, 700 
New York... o AA adone Oaa T ERa 3, 300 370 3, 670 
North Dakota 320 1, 450 1, 770 
ONO WEE 30, 900 1, 700 32, 
e . .. . ... . .... .. 420,000 | 404,100 | 824,100 
Pennsylvania. 106, 400 3, 109, 400 
or MEUM E E 3, 779, 100 |1, 507, 700 5, 286, 800 
Lë d WEE e 3, 290 
RATES i EE 1,133 EE 1,133 
Woest VIS E 178, 500 4,700 | 183, 200 
AE PA A ee ea Enn 43, 60,500 | 104, 300 
Other Sate... ⁵ð u deana ina 132 9 181 
o A eaa 6, 839, 177 |3, 433, 389 |10,272,566 |8, 013, 457 |1, 410, 501 848, 608 


1 Marketed production plus quantities used in repressuring, vented, and wasted. 
2 Gas sold or consumed by producers (see table 1, footnote 1). 
3 Includes gas (mostly residue) blown to the air, but does not include direct waste on producing properties, 
except where data are available. 
4 Alabama, Florida, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, CES and Virginia. 
s Alabama, Florida, Missouri, South Dakota, and Tennessee. 


PRODUCTION 
GROSS WITHDRAWAL 


The gross withdrawal of natural gas increased 6 percent in 1952 to 
10,273 billion cubic feet, with gas from gas wells accounting for 67 
percent of the total. 

The quantity of gas repressured in Texas declined for the second 
successive year and was enough to cause a decline in the United States 
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total. The quantity repressured in Oklahoma increased again in 1952 
as cycling-plant operations were expanded. 

The estimated quantity of gas vented in Texas increased mainly 
because production of oil-well gas in west Texas expanded more rapidly 
than treating and transmission facilities. In Louisiana the quantity 
vented declined sharply. | 

STORAGE 


Underground storage of natural gas continued to increase but at a 
slower rate than in past years because construction of new underground 
storage projects had been curtailed in 1951 owing to shortage of pipe 
for new facilities. By December 31, 1952, however, 17 underground 
storage projects were under construction, compared with 8 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1951. 

Of the States with large storage capacity, West Virginia, Kansas, 
and New York had substantially no changes in additions to or with- 
drawals from storage, whereas in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Wyoming increased quantities of gas were put into 
underground storage. | 

The Committee on Underground Storage of the American Gas 
Association reported that 151 storage pools were in operation in 1952, 
compared with 142 in 1951. 


TABLE 4.— Natural gas stored underground in and withdrawn from storage 
fields, 1951—52, by State of location, in million cubic feet 


1951 1952 
State 
Total | Total | Net | Total | Total | Net 
| stored drawn stored stored dian stored 
B. Ud OM SAGs eege id NN 817 644 178 711 462 249 
Califórnia- EE 12, 571 17, 524 —4, 953 10. 286 16, 949 — 663 
BELL EE j 445 1, 161 8 7 —161 
Fleer... A eid ws 796 508 288 2, 339 333 2, 006 
eet ß ds 15, 481 15, 528 — 47 16, 182 15, 449 733 
WRONCUCK A i cid 6, 659 6, 324 335 8, 894 6, 091 2, 803 
Miele! A eDD cree deceR 54, 409 34, 755 19, 654 59, 971 32, 960 27, 011 
'"Mississippl.............. F 40 — 40 148 7 141 
Al ³ðV2w A 3, 479 538 2. 941 2, 563 578 1. 985 
New Mexico 2, 668 4, 823 —2, 155 7, 751 2, 155 5, 596 
h ³o A 10, 311 5, 57 4, 734 10, 696 5. 525 5, 171 
All! tere tea ce 63, 11 34, 663 28, 454 68, 585 34, 694 33, 891 
Oklahoma. ._..-.--2---- coc 17, 836 7, 308 10, 528 22, 822 , 061 13, 761 
Pennsylvania 72, 620 29, 797 42. 823 91, 290 37. 264 54. 026 
CCC 2, 544 1. 548 996 1. 733 2, 291 — 558 
"West Virginia. 81.312 47, 726 33, 586 82, 755 56, 407 26, 348 
N dE rg ge 1, 424 1, 720 — 296 5, 279 934 4, 345 


Total; ee 347, 690 | 209,428 | 138,262 | 398,503 | 221, 909 176, 684 - 


MARKETED PRODUCTION 4 


The marketed production of natural gas in 1952 was 8,013 billion 
cubic feet, a 7-percent increase over 1951, but a smaller increase than 
that reported for either of the 2 previous years. Natural gas 
represented 22 percent of the total supply of mineral fuels and water 
‘power in 1952, an increase over the previous year. The strikes in the 
oil and steel industries, which did not affect consumption of gas as 
severely as that of coal and oil, were largely responsible for the 
relative increase in use of gas. 


1 See footnote 1, table 5. 
303707—54 
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Texas, Louisiana, and New Mexico continued to expand production 
as they had steadily for a number of years, and these States also 
recorded the largest gains for the year. 

Virginia production increased as a result of construction of a pipeline 
connection to wells in Buchanan County, and Colorado production 
increased as a result of completion of pipeline outlets for gas from 
the San Juan Basin. Production in Kansas declined for the first time 
since 1945, and in Michigan and Ohio continued the downward trend 
of recent years. 


TABLE 5.—Marketed production of natural gas in the United States, 1948-52, 


by States! 
Estimated value at 
Quantity (million cubic feet) wells (thousand 
State dollars) 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1982 

E A A 8 4 (3) 
Arkansas. 53, 946 47. 788 48, 047 44, 656 42, 325 1, 735 
California- ------------------- 570, 954 | 550, 903 558, 398 | 566, 751 517, 450 86, 414 
Colorado... .. .. 8, 967 8, 490 11, 168 14, 128 34, 260 1, 884 
Florida... aii 27 39 8 10 15 1 
Hines... secs ce 14, 062 12, 391 13, 285 11, 425 10, 183 1, 650 
Indiana... 334 845 79 
Kan sass. 245. 189 294. 078 364, 024 417, 538 412, 544 34, 241 
Kentucky.................... 70, 095 51, 851 73, 316 76, 097 73, 427 15, 934 
Louisiana 686, 061 | 732,845 | 831,771 |1, 054, 199 1, 237, 143 82, 889 
Ee e IEA ö 373 3, 422 2. 372 460 
Michigan.................... 14, 981 14, 753 11, 250 11, 194 9, 052 1, 322 
Mississippl................... 59, 899 68, 062 114, 153 158, 845 174, 100 10, 620 
Missouri 27 24 21 14 16 3 
Montana 36, 551 35, 291 39, 186 36, 424 28, 714 1, 752 
Nebraska. aaa. 3 17 3. 895 5. 568 740 
New Mexico 194, 749 | 204, 961 212, 909 | 300,169 | 359,377 16, 414 
New vork ....... . . 4, 705 3, 693 3, 336 3, 214 3, 627 1, 059 
North Dakota 643 533 608 456 369 23 
ITT; A PERETE 65, 619 46, 512 42, 163 38, 879 30, 993 6. 775 
Oklahoma. 480, 573 435, 262 482, 360 538, 756 554, 033 29, 918 
Pennsylvania................ 87, 57 84, 739 91, 137 128, 715 108, 684 30, 758 

South Dakota 2 E 7 6 |: (2) 
"Tennessee... 127 83 132 132 107 11 
JJC E EE 2, 289, 923 |2, 588, 921 |3, 126, 402 |3, 781, 136 |4, 147, 805 257, 164 
VCC 6, 610 6, 126 3, 950 3, 733 3, 006 225 
Virginia. ...................- 74 65 46 64 1, 133 279 
West Virginia...............- 203, 681 181, 176 189, 980 191. 146 180, 995 35, 475 
Wyoming.................... 52, 424 50, 815 62, 062 71, 508 75, 313 5, 874 
"Total. Gees 5, 148, 020 5, 419, 736 |6, 282, 060 |7, 457, 359 8, 013, 457 623, 649 


! Comprises gas either sold or consumed by producers, including losses in transmission, amounts added to 
Storage, and increases in gas in pipelines. 
3 Less than $500. 


NUMBER OF WELLS 


The number of gas wells drilled increased again in 1952, totaling 
3,255. Substantial increases were reported for Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. The number drilled in New Mexico continued 
to increase sharply as development of the San Juan Basin proceeded. 
Drilling in Kansas and Ohio again declined slowly. Producing wells 
in the Appalachian States continued to decline as abandonments 
exceeded the number of new wells drilled. At the end of 1952, the 
number of producing gas wells in the United States totaled 65,450, 
an increase of 350 for the year. 
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TABLE 6.—Gas wells in the United States, 1951-52, by States 


Producing | Drilled | Producing | Drilled 
State Dec. 31, during Dec. 3 during 
1951 19511 19521 
r io ca Tl E CR 190 10 7 
Sai ⁵ↄ 360 40 43 
Seer; ðV ð K sus Eid 35 12 29 
A A E e eA eie 50 10 18 
D A tha 8 650 18 18 
O ³ ¹w¹ O Eu MERE 4, 000 376 316 
Keno a RES ß sp 3, 570 155 227 
Tüll!!! 88 2, 690 176 206 
Michigan__....... e ioe. ay 400 20 30 
D/ sa 190 9 4 
job leo M ————— } 2 30 { 2 } 6 
Nebraskan. EE 13 10 
Mn eG ⁵⁵ ⁵ M 830 8 18 
Nee 8 570 254 319 
New York... ee 1,380 |............| 1,360 |............ 
BUCH SE 6, 300 226 219 
OKI MA EE 3, 600 265 295 
LN TE 17, 700 239 220 
Sune jj KA 8 20 2  O EE 
NEE AAA 8, 300 726 778 
West 1 ans EE 14, 000 419 443 
a ee EE 165 21 16 
Mises Maryland, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah and Virgini nnn 70 29 33 
TOU) BEE 65, 100 3, 030 65, 8, 255 


1 From Oil and Gas J CS 
$ Combined to avoid isclosure of individual company operations, 


DEVELOPMENT AND PRODUCTION BY STATES 5 


Arkansas.—J. W. Sanders, chief engineer, Arkansas Oil and Gas 
Commission, reported that gas produced from the dry-gas fields in 
northwest Arkansas totaled 10.4 billion cubic feet in 1952 and 8.2 
billion in 1951. Gas production from the oil and condensate wells 
in south Arkansas declined slightly in 1952. Marketed production 
of all natural gas in 1952 was 42.3 billion cubic feet, compared with 
44.7 billion in 1951. 

Nine wildcat wells drilled in northwest Arkansas resulted_in the 
discovery of two new gasfields, the Linville field in Johnson County, 
producing from the Atoka formation, and the Ozan field, producing 
from the Hale formation. Fifteen development wells were drilled, of 
which 10 were productive gas wells. Both wildcat and development 
drilling in this region increased to almost twice the 1951 rate. 

California.—R. D. Bush, State oil and gas supervisor, reported 
that no new gasfields of major importance were discovered in 1952. 
A possible new gasfield was discovered in San Benito County, 2 miles 
northwest of Hollister. A new gas-producing area was discovered 10 
miles south of the city of Sacramento, but subsequent drilling indicated 
the producing area to be comparatively small. 

The limits of the Eureka gasfield were extended 1 mile to the east 
by the addition of 3 new wells. Minor extensions of field limits were 
also made in the Maine Prairie, Marysville Buttes, Rio Vista, and 
Willows fields, all in the central and northern areas of the State. 

The quantity of out-of-State gas distributed by gas companies in 
California continued to increase, rising from 41 percent of the total 
distributed in 1951 to 50 percent in 1952. 


5 Based on latest available trade publications and reports from Federal and State agencies. 
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Colorado.—J. R. Schwabrow, Federal Geological Survey, reported 
that about 22 gas wells were completed in 1952 with a total initial 
open flow of 106 million cubic feet per day. New field discoveries 
were made at Akron, Washington County; Chappel, Sedgwick County; 
Dale, Frenchman Creek, and northwest Peetz, Logan County; a 
noncommercial discovery at McClave, Kiowa County; and at south 
Redmesa, La Plata County. South Redmesa field may be found to 
tie into the Blanco field of New Mexico. 

Asbury Creek field in Mesa County was the only field to obtain 
a pipeline connection in 1952. 

The State Oil and Gas Conservation Commission issued an order, 
effective in June 1952, designed to reduce gas waste in the Rangely 
field. At the end of the year producers, fearing curtailed oil produc- 
tion, were still contesting this ruling in the courts. 

Ilinois.—A. H. Bell and L. L. Whiting, Illinois State Geological 
Survey, reported that 17 new tests and 1 reworked oil well were 
completed in the State in 1952, with a combined daily open-flow 
capacity of 30.1 million cubic feet. Ten of them, 6 in the Louden 
and 3 in the Herald fields, and the discovery well of the Harrisburg 
gas pool in Saline County, were utilized, and the others were shut in 
or abandoned for lack of market. Me 

Production of dry gas from 8 wells in the Cottonwood, Harrisburg, 
and Herald pools, amounting to slightly over 210 million cubic feet, 
was marketed for use outside the producing areas. 

Kansas.—Edwin D. Goebel, geologist, Kansas State Geological 
Survey, reported that 9 new gas pools were discovered in Kansas 
during 1952, including the Hawks pool, producing from Morrowan 
rocks in Seward County, which, although discovered in 1951, was not 
officially named until 1952. Most of these new pools were located in 
the southwestern counties of Kansas, and all new production in that 
area was reported from Morrowan strata. Meade County had 2 
discoveries, the Fringer and Stevens pools; Clark County had 1 new 
gas pool, the Snake Creek; and Seward County added the Liberal- 
White pool. mE 

The other new gas pools were the Heizer Southwest, producing 
from the Pennsylvania basal conglomerate in Barton County; the 
Barnes, producing from the Simpson group; and the Blowout, pro- 
ducing from the Lansing-Kansas City group, in Pratt County ; the 
Farmington West, producing from Pennsylvanian sand; and the Hill, 
producing from the Lansing-Kansas City group in Stafford County. 

The addition of 272 new Permian gas wells in the Hugoton Gas 
Area increased its estimated size to 2.4 million acres. Production of 
gas from 2,874 wells in this area represented almost 92 percent of the 
State’s total production. | 

The most significant development in Kansas during 1952 was the 
expansion of the Greenwood pool in Morton County, where commercial 
quantities of gas were found in an offset well in the Shawnee group of 
rocks. The discovery well of the Greenwood pool produced from 
Morrowan rocks. | 

Kentucky.—C. D. Hunter, chief geologist, Kentuckv-West Virginia 
Gas Co., reported that 223 gas wells were drilled in Kentucky in 
1952. In the Big Sandy gasfield 166 gas wells and 25 dry holes were 
drilled, resulting in & total open flow of 167.6 million cubic feet. 
In the Knox-Bell County gasfield, 11 gas wells and 3 dry holes were 
drilled, with a total open flow of 10.2 million cubic feet. Discovery 
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wells were drilled in Bell, Daviess, Hancock, Letcher, Muhlenberg, 
and Perry Counties. 

The Big Sandy gasfield in southeastern Kentucky produced 67.7 
billion cubic feet of gas in 1952. This field, in Floyd, Martin, Pike, 
Knott, Johnson, and Magoffin Counties, was extended into northern 
Letcher and northern Perry Counties during the year. The only 
other gas-producing area in Kentucky of notable importance is in 
the southeast-central fields of Clay, Knox, and Bell Counties, which 
produced nearly 2 billion cubic feet in 1952. A small amount was 
produced in Breathitt and Jackson Counties and in western Kentucky. 

Louisiana.—The Louisiana Department of Conservation reported 
that 259 development gas wells were completed in 1952. Twenty- 
six new gasfields were discovered by exploratory activity, 20 in south 
and 6 in north Louisiana. Both exploratory and development activ- 
ity exceeded that of 1951. 

Most of the increase in natural gas production was in south Louisi- 
ana, which produced about 56 percent of the State's output in 1952. 

Maryland.—Joseph T. Singewald, Jr., Director of the Maryland 
Department of Geology, Mines and Water Resources, reported that 
the Mountain Lake Park field in Garrett County was the only produ- 
cing gasfield in Maryland. On December 31, 1952, there were 31 
producing wells; 18 new wells produced during the year and 10 wells 
were abandoned. By the end of 1952, 90 wells had been drilled in 
the field, of which 49 were dry holes and 41 were producers. Only 
14 were expected to be productive enough to repay drilling costs. 
Marketed production in 1952 dropped to 2.4 billion cubic feet from 
3.4 billion in 1951. 28 | 
. In the Avilton area, northeast of the Mountain Lake Park field, 
additional drilling on the Deer Park anticline produced only salt 
water. Another well was being drilled on the Accident dome, an 
area in which 4 unsuccessful wells were drilled some years ago. 

Michigan.— William L. Daoust, Geological Survey Division, Michi- 
gan Department of Conservation, reported that there were five signifi- 
cant dry natural-gas discoveries in the State during 1952. "Three of 
the discoveries were completed in the Michigan Stray, 1 in the Mar- 
shall, and 1 in the Niagara-Salina formations. "The discoveries were 
made in Clare, Newaygo, Osceola, St. Clair, and Mecosta Counties. 
The depth of 4 of the discoveries was less than 1,500 feet, whereas 
the depth of the Niagara-Salina well was about 2,500 feet. The 
initial potential flow reported ranged from 600,000 to 20 million 
cubic feet, the total for the 5 wells being 48.3 million cubic feet. 

The operations in Clare County resulted in greater activity than 
the other discoveries. Fourteen wells had been completed there by 
the end of the year with a total initial potential flow capacity of 88.7 
million cubic feet per day. | 

A total of 81 gas wells were completed in the State during the year, 
of which 51 were service wells drilled in gas-storage reservoirs. The 
other 30 were strictly new dry-gas wells. At the end of 1952 there 
were 1,111 productive dry-gas wells in the State, of which 728 were 
gas-storage reservoir wells and 383 were dry-gas wells. 

Mississippi.—Eleven successful development and 3 wildcat gas 
wells were completed in Mississippi in 1952, according to the annual 
report of the Mississippi State Oil and Gas Board. New gasfields 
discovered included the Maxie field in Forrest County, the Muldon 
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83 in Monroe County, and the East Angie field in Pearl River 
ounty. 

Missouri Frank C. Greene, district geologist, Missouri Division 
of Geological Survey and Water Resources, reported that a new 
gasfield near Turney in Clinton County was the only discovery in 
1952. An area about 3 miles long was proved with 6 wells having a 
combined open flow of 2.5 million cubic feet per day. 

Montana.—J. R. Schwabrow, Federal Geological Survey, reported 
that no important gas discoveries were made in Montana in 1952. 
Wells completed had a total daily open flow of 75 million cubic feet 
compared with 82 million in 1951. Eleven shallow gas wells were 
drilled at Bowdoin, extending the productive area about 5,700 acres 
to the southeast. 

The small Bears Den, Keith, and East Keith fields in the Sweet- 
grass Hills were placed in production in October 1952 by a line con- 
necting with the Whitlash-Great Falls line. Importation of gas from 
Canada began in February 1952 from fields north of the Sweetgrass 
Hills. Marketed production from the Cut Bank field declined about 
7.9 billion cubic feet, and the operations of the Rural Electrification 
Administration in the Cut Bank and Kevin-Sunburst fields reduced 
the use of field gas. 

Nebraska.—Three gasfields were discovered in Nebraska in 1952, 
all in Cheyenne County. Five wildcat and 4 development gas wells 
were drilled in Deuel County. 

New Mexico.—John A. Anderson, Federal Geological Survey, re- 
ported that 24 gas wells were completed in southeastern New Mexico 
in Lea County. Also 2 new gas pools of undetermined importance 
were discovered there. In northwestern New Mexico 158 gas wells 
were completed and 3 new pools were discovered, 2 in Rio Arriba 
County and 1 in San Juan County. 

New York.—W. L. Kreidler, senior geologist, New York State 
Geological Survey, reported that an estimated 25 wells were drilled 
in the Medina gas horizon, of which 17 were dry holes and 8 producing 
gas wells. Eleven wells were drilled in the Lower Devonian Oriskany 
sand; of these, 6 were storage wells, and 5 were dry wildcat wells. 
By November 1952, a well in Van Etter Township, Chemung County, 
was being drilled at a cable-tool world record depth of 10,893 feet, 
and it was anticipated that the drilling would continue to the 
Pre-Cambrian. 

North Dakota.—Wilson M. Laird, State geologist, North Dakota 
Geological Survey, reported that 144 million cubic feet of gas were 
produced from the Baker-Glendive gasfield in Bowman County, com- 
pared with 456 million produced in 1951. Much larger quantities of 
gas were produced with oil production in the Beaver Lodge and Tioga 
fields in Williams and Mountrail Counties, but this gas was not 
utilized during 1952 because of lack of processing facilities. 

Ohio.—Robert L. Alkire, chief of the Oil and Gas Section, Ohio 
Geological Survey, reported that for the seventh year there were no 
significant gas discoveries in Ohio.. Most successful Clinton sand 
operations were in Lorain and Muskingum Counties. The principal 
area of Berea gas discovery was in Tuscarawas County. 

Approximately 2,500 acres were proved as the result of 4 gas-pool 
discoveries, and 13,000 acres were proved by extensions to known 
pools. New wells had a combined initial daily open flow of 151 million 
cubic feet. The new pools were discovered in La Grange and Cass 
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oe Muskingum County; and Goshen Township, Tuscarawas 
ounty. | 

Oklahoma.—In the most active of recent years, 295 gas wells were 
completed in Oklahoma in 1952. Of these, 13 were successful wildcat 
wells in Beaver, Beckham, and Lincoln Counties. 

Additions to proved reserves, however, were less than in 1951, 
especially those made by extensions of known fields; total reserves 
were also less than in the previous year. | 

Pennsylvania.—J. G. Montgomery, Jr., vice president, United 
Natural Gas Co., reported that 240 productive shallow-sand gas wells 
were drilled in 1952, with & total initial daily open flow of 34.8 million 
cubic feet. One small, new, shallow-sand gasfield was discovered in 
Wharton Township, Fayette County, and was of interest because no 
prior commercial gas production had been discovered southwest of 
the Chestnut Ridge anticline in the Upper Devonian or higher strata. 
The significance of this discovery will be determined by further ex- 
ploratory drilling. "Three other minor shallow pools were discovered 
in 1952. 

Development of the Leidy gasfield continued in 1952, but activity 
slowed considerably toward the end of the year. Thirty-four pro- 
ducing wells, with an average daily open flow of 4.8 million cubic feet 
of gas, and 14 dry holes were completed in and adjacent to the main 
pool, resulting in & developed area of approximately 11,000 acres. 
The daily production had dropped from approximately 150 million 
cubic feet to 30 million. The pool had produced about 87.2 billion 
cubic feet of gas by the end of 1952. A subsidiary pool, known as the 
Tamarack, located on a fault block on the southeast flank of the Leidy 
Dome, was opened early in 1952 and underwent intensive develop- 
ment. Sixteen producing wells and 10 dry holes were completed. 
The 1952 production from the pool amounted to approximately 8 
billion cubic feet of gas. 

The Driftwood pool in Cameron County underwent intensive de- 
velopment in 1952. Fifteen producing wells, with an average initial 
daily open flow of 3 million cubic feet and 20 dry holes were completed. 
Production was confined to the west of a fault that intersects the main 
anticlinal axis at an oblique angle. 

The driling of an exploratory well in Benezett Township, Elk 
County, approximately 7 miles from the Driftwood pool, resulted in 
the discovery of gas in commercial quantity in the Oriskany sand. 
This discovery was expected to result in intensive development. 

Texas.—Gas-well completions increased again in 1952 to 778 wells 
from 726 in 1951. Proved reserves of natural gas gained only slightly 
during the year, partly because of a downward revision in the estimated 
recovery of gas from the Spraberry regions. 

In west Texas a gas well in Pecos County, producing from 14,500 
feet, was the deepest producing well in the State and had a calculated 
daily open flow of 50 million cubic feet. Located in the western part 
of the Val Verde Basin, it appeared to have opened a large gas reserve. 
In Culberson County in the Delaware Basin, the Grisham Fee No. 1 
was completed as a gas well from dolomite thought to be of Devonian 
age. This is rated as an important discovery because of the Pre- 
Permian source of the gas. 

In south Texas numerous new gas strikes were made. Full evalua- 
tion of new reserves, such as those discovered in the Pharr and Mc- 
Allen areas of Hidalgo County, will require several years. 
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Utah.—J. R. Schwabrow, Federal Geological Survey, reported that 
7 gas wells were completed with a total open flow of 136 million cubic 
feet. One of these was a small hydrocarbon gas well in the Ferron 
sandstone of the Mancos shale at Gordan Creek, which had deep CO, 
gas shut-in. One was in the Red Wash oil field, and 5 in the Clear 
Creek field, which was discovered in 1951. 

The development of Clear Creek indicated that wells with initial 
pr roductions of 10 to 35 million cubic feet per well can be drilled in the 

erron sand, and a conservative estimate of 8,000 acres were proved 
productive. At the end of the year considerably more drilling was 
planned for the Wasatch Plateau area and a pipeline was Be to 
Provo, Utah, and perhaps on to Salt Lake City. 

The Clay Basin gasfield still was the only one where production was 
marketed away from the field. The only carbon dioxide field in 
operation was Farnham, which produced 84.5 million cubic feet. 
Some gas was produced from oil wells in the new Uinta Basin fields; 
SC of this gas was used there. 

Me pe —W. T. Harnsberger, fuels geologist of the Virginia Geo- 
logical Survey, reported that drilling for natural gas and petroleum 
continued in the southwestern part of the State throughout 1952. 
Tests for natural gas were drilled in Buchanan, Dickenson, and Wise 
Counties, in the Appalachian Plateaus ‘section, and in Rockingham 
County in the Ridges and Valley province. 

A total of 36 wells was drilled or in process of drilling in search of 
natural gas, 5 less than reported for 1951. The number of gas tests 
being drilled in 1952 was as follows: Buchanan County, 14; Dickenson 
County, 17; Rockingham County, 3; Smyth County, 1; and Wise 
County, 1. Of these, 12 were completed as potential producers 
and 15 were still being drilled at the end of the year. 

The productive and potentially productive gas wells average around 

5,000 feet in depth. The gas was encountered mainly in sandstone 
horizons of lower Mississippian age, but was also found in overlying 
beds of Pennsylvanian and in deeper shales of Devonian age. The 
reported initial open- flow tests of individual wells ranged from several 
hundred thousand to 23 million cubic feet. Indications are that a 
potential daily production of 75 to 100 million cubic feet of gas can 
be obtained from the completed wells in Buchanan and Dickenson 
Counties. During 1952 leasing was in progress in Alleghany, Bath, 
Highland, and Rockingham Counties. From available reports, it was 
estimated that over 90 percent of the gas was produced in Buchanan 
County in 1952. Commercial production was obtained from the 
Early Grove field in Scott and Washington Counties. 
West Virginia.—R. C. Tucker, assistant State geologist, West 
Virginia Geological and Economic Survey, reported that 455 gas wells 
were drilled in West Virginia, in 1952, 8 less than in 1951. The total 
initial daily open flow of wells drilled was 411 million cubic feet, an 
increase of 55 million over 1951. Nine counties—Kanawha, Mingo, 
Logan, Putnam, Lincoln, McDowell, Preston, Wyoming, and Wayne— 
had approximately 83 percent of the total initial open flow. 
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Two wells being drilled in Harrison County were to be storage wells. 
A new Oriskany-sand gas field was being developed in northwestern 
Wood County; and Randolph County entered the productive list 
with completion of gas wells in the western part of the county on the 
Hiram anticline. HEU G EE 

Wyoming.—J. R. Schwabrow, Federal Geological Survey, reported 

that gas wells completed in 1952 had an initial daily open flow of 82 
million cubie feet. In the Powder River Basin new gas areas were 
discovered at Castle Creek and west of Salt Creek. 

In western Wyoming, in the broad area of the Green River Basin, 
1 gas well was completed at Big Piney and 3 at Hiawatha (Wyoming 
side). At Tip Top, south of Big Piney, in an offset well to a shallow 
‘oil producer, gas was unexpectedly encountered. The well, after 
completion, produced 1 million cubic feet of gas daily. One small gas 
well was completed in the Wind River Basin, and 10 wells were 
completed in the Big Horn Basin, making the latter the location of 
half of the State’s gas drilling activities. There were new field dis- 
coveries at Five Mile, Fourteen Mile, west Greybull, North Shoshoni, 


and Whistle Creek. 
INTERSTATE SHIPMENTS 


Interstate shipments and exports in 1952 increased 17 percent to 
3,787 billion cubic feet. The increase of 544 billion cubic feet from 
1951 nearly equaled the 556 billion cubic foot increase in marketed 
production in the same period. Interstate shipments were 47 percent 
of marketed production, compared to 43 percent in 1951. The major 
changes from producing States were reduced shipments of Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia gas and increased shipments from Texas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Colorado, Mississippi, and Kansas. The 
West South Central region was the source of 77 percent of the gas 
moving across State lines. 

Illinois had the largest increase in the consumption of interstate 
gas, 90 billion cubic feet more than in 1951. Ohio remained the largest 
consumer of gas brought from outside the State. 

Imports and Exports.—Natural gas was imported into the United 
States in 1952 for the first time since 1939. Imports from Canada 
were exclusively for the use of & smelter in Montana expanded as 
part of the defense program. A small quantity of gas was also re- 
ceived m Texas from Mexico. Exports to both Canada and Mexico 
increased. 
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TABLE 7.—Interstate shipments, imports, and exports of natural gas in 1952, by 
source and final destination, in million cubic feet! 


Producing region and State or country . 
Middle Atlantic: 
New Jerse eee n 
New YorK. ð ͤ 3 417 
Pennsylvania. 24, 263 
oT OA EE 24, 680 
South Atlantic: 
AA AAA 
District of Columbia U —U— .. 
Inn.... üu 
e . AA 
Maryland assess ln 1, 485 
North Carols... Micra 
South Carolina.. ee 
AT An EE 1, 076 
West Virgin la. 102, 090 
II! 104, 651 
East North Central: 
| e ß VEER 
e A in iiaia eaah 493 
Michigan; 88 165 
A A E ET AN) TN 
WISCONSIN AAA 8 
Total RA A b oEREEUC 658 
East South Central: 
BUSING A A ð ⁵ð2: ͤ A 
ue oa 47, 424 
fr A 129, 971 
... E 8 
!. es 177, 395 
West North Oentral: 

N ³⁰˙0m»wAAA ( ³⁰¹1 ͥ ⁰ TTA EE 
KANSAS ß 286, 614 
rl) 
ARC EE ß DEER 
Ns. ³ y ³ĩðV 8 . 
North et... yee 325 
South Dakota... 

Total EE 286, 939 


See footnote at end of table. 


Consuming State 
or country 


oe er gr gr e gr õ 2 2 


Total- -sceisssrsssscceso 


New Jersey... ..--------------- 
New York...................- 
Gr 8 
Pennsylvania. az 
Tennessee 


New York. k.k. 


Vir mi s 


rr y as 


Quantity 
received 2 


S8 832 


sg y ES E 
8% N 8 [8888 


> 
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TABLE 7.— Interstate shipments, imports, and exports of natural gas in 1952, by 
source and final destination, in million cubic feet —Continued 


Quantity Consuming State Quantity 
Producing region and State or country shipped or country received 1 
West South Central: 
e EELEE, 1,513 | Alabama: _.... EN 82, 144 
LOUISIANA rr ale 694, 288 | Arizona.-__....---------------- 33, 
Oklahoma IA A 227,709 Arkansas. 128, 329 
C ⁵ ĩðùAJà 8 1, 997,633 | California 128, 175 
Canada. ...................... 4, 096 
BT Ee 72, 670 
Connecticut 1, 217 
Delaware..................... 2, 439 
District of Columbia 8, 299 
Florida ore 9, 174 
Georgia 64, 285 
Inols. 2 0 ĩͤ ae 330, 064 
mans 88, 
(WAS e Due umu 64, 573 
KANSAS E 162, 722 
Kentucky....................- 67, 534 
Louisiana..................... 68, 222 
Maryland....................- 18, 226 
Massachusetts 12, 642 
Meins er oes ems 19, 941 
Miehg ans; 154, 212 
Minnesota... 47, 060 
Mississippi.. 71, 905 
Missouri 126, 040 
Nebraska. ñ3 „448 
New Hampshire 387 
New Jersey 43, 159 
New Mexico 37, 715 
New York. .._.-..-..--------- 157, 566 
North Carolina. 8, 415 
EHS, 303, 932 
Oklahoma 21, 626 
Pennsylvania................. 243, 060 
South Carolina................ 3, 057 
South Dakota................. 4, 088 
Tennessee 102, 431 
TERAS EE 58,111 
Virgini EE 12, 991 
West Virginia 95, 81 
Wisconsin 36, 66 
Wyoming A eye 1, 682 
z A A 2, 921, 143 KN EE 2, 921, 143 
Mountain: 
SA Tt ie const A 8 ASIZONG E 31, 311 
alls, usss Se 29,178 | California. 169, 499 
O A A A IS Colorado...................... 1, 069 
fon AM enpasis ineanE 4,059 Mee zo- 1,615 
Nevada 2 osos A y 8 Montana 9, 656 
New Mexico 202,839 | Nebraska 1, 180 
1! E 37 | New Mexico. ................. 12, 343 
c 35, 156 North Dakota. 3, 404 
South Dakota. 3, 431 
PCC ATT 8, 211 
Utah 2... S es: 28, 760 
Wong 790 
p ee dev acca cote aerae uaa 271, 269 !! 271, 269 
Foreign 
Canada uyta c 7,803 | Montana.....................-. 7, 803 
(( E ⁰ S778 
iir ⁵³ A 8 7, 807 Dots... s... 7, 807 
r cemoa tae oss 3, 794, 542 Grand Total. 3, 794, 542 


1 Includes exports as follows: 5,900 million cubic feet to Canada and 21,556 million cubic feet to Mexico. 
2 Includes amounts consumed, stored, and lost in transmission. 
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PIPELINES 


In 1952 the Federal Power Commission issued certificates of neces- 
sity totaling $344 million to the natural gas industry for construction 
of facilities, including 4,147 miles of pipeline. The corresponding 1951 
figures were $471 million and 5,791 miles of pipeline. Applications 

ending before the Commission, at the end of 1952, totaled $797 mil- 
lion, slightly more than the previous year. In 1952 the Petroleum 
Administration for Defense allocated to the gas industry 1,322,931 
tons of line pipe; however, a strike in the steel industry reduced the 
quantity of available pipe below expectations. The Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for Defense, recommended natural-gas transmission lines 
for certificates of necessity for accelerated amortization on 25 percent 
of their cost. Few companies applied for this, however, because it 
was thought that it offered no advantage to companies operating 
under utility-type regulation. 

Several factors were operating to reduce the attractiveness of fur- 
ther pipeline expansion, including rising field price of natural gas and 
higher interest rates on borrowed money. These factors had not yet 
become dominant in influencing new construction, however, because 
of the expanding demand for gas. 

The largest projects, authorized by certificates of necessity issued 
by the Federal Power Commission during 1952, were construction of 
895 miles of line by the Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. and 438 
miles by El Paso Natural Gas Co. Large projects completed during 
1952 included the 1 billion cubic feet per day expansion of the United 
Gas Pipeline Co. system and the Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
line from Kosciusko, Miss., to Connellsville, Pa. 

Importation of natural gas into Montana from Alberta, Canada, 
was authorized by both the Canadian and United States Governments. 
This gas was to be delivered only to Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
through facilities of the Montana Power Co. 


CONSUMPTION 


Total consumption of natural gas in the United States increased 7 
percent to 7,613 billion cubic feet. Only in Colorado, North Dakota, 
and Wyoming did consumption decrease. Consumption increased 
more in Illinois than in any other State as the result of completion of 
an additional transmission pipeline to that State in 1951. 

Residential and Commercial The residential consumption of 
natural gas increased 10 percent in 1952. Although the gain in 
residential use was retarded by the milder than normal winter weather 
at both the beginning and end of the year, residential use increased 
from 20.8 percent of total consumption in 1951 to 21.3 percent in 
1952. Increased residential consumption was the result of customers 
added because of home construction and conversion to natural gas 
from other fuels. The average consumption of straight natural gas 
per residential consumer dropped from 86,700 cubic feet in 1951 to 
82,000 in 1952, chiefly because a large number of small consumers in 
the New York City area converted from mixed to straight natural 
gas. The total number of residential consumers in New York State 
declined in 1952 because 112,100 consumers, using 6.9 billion cubic 
feet of gas classified as residential in 1951, were reclassified as com- 
mercial in 1952. 
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California led all States in inerease in quantity of gas for residential 
use and again led in amount consumed for this use after having 
dropped behind Ohio in 1951. Massachusetts had 8 large increase 
in both the number of residential consumers and amount of natural 
gas consumed as pipeline there completed the first full year of opera- 
tion. 

Commercial consumption increased 11 percent to 516 billion cubic 
feet. In 1952 it represented 6.8 percent of total consumption, com- 

ared with 6.5 percent in 1951. The reclassification of consumers in 
New York from residential to commercial accounted for the seemingly 
abnormal increase there. 

Field.— Field use increased 3 percent in 1952 compared with a 7- 
percent increase in marketed production. Thus it continued to repre- 
sent a declining proportion of marketed production, a trend evident 
since 1938. The large indicated rise in field use in Kentucky was 
mainly the result of extraction loss and fuel consumption at the 
natural-gas-liquids recovery plant constructed in that State on the 
line of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 


TABLE 8.—Consumption of natural gas in the United States, 1948—52, by States ! 


Estimated value at 


points of con- 
Quantity (million cubic feet) sumption (thou- 
State sand dollars 
1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
AIADAING E 61,113 71,072 92,466 | 111,030 | 125,874 
Arizona.. -2-2-4-2 34, 983 44, 489 53,419 62, 046 63,111 
Arkansas...... ... E 112, 675 113, 922 135, 609 155, 524 165, 603 
California- --------------------- 617,615 619,323 | 683, 924 787,848 | 792,520 
A 8 ; 73, 664 88, 692 102, 769 101,835 
Connecticut__.... -> ... ME A AA A 1,039 
NEE IA A 708 1,022 1,679 2, 276 
District of Columbia 9,361 9,305 10, 694 11, 904 12, 782 
Fei? z SoS 8,973 10,185 12,348 13, 044 16, 001 
Georgia. ................. ------ 47,552 58, 824 67, 894 94, 596 108, 329 
Ilinois- EE 168, 796 202, 546 235, 211 250,812 | 344, 705 
Indiana... ĩ ------------------ 50, 77 55, 263 58, 6 69, 177 96, 121 
LOWS: ocn or cria bandas 50, 350 57, 620 66, 233 79, 640 94, 951 
KANSAS iniciará 199, 893 206,593 | 242, 603 278,892 | 279,632 
Kentucky...................... 41,357 45, 504 61,323 74, 386 87, 006 
Louisiana...................... ; 450,712 | 475,500 | 549,305 | 599,312 
aryland..-.------------------ 4, 4,821 13, 813 ; ; 
Massachusetts 1, 783 11,386 
Michigan 75, 978 84,315 | 127,180 | 154,283 | 163,991 
Minnesota 52, 376 59, 040 67, 861 84, 205 97, 59 

Mississippi. „24 60, 987 76, 918 97,786 | 119,638 
Missourl..................... .. 90, 883 99, 667 140, 384 156, 922 168, 992 
Montana....................... 32, 919 34,361 38, 544 37, 481 40,771 
Nebraska 47, 647 51, 911 61, 742 72, 386 78, 544 
New Hampshire..............-|.-.-...---|----------|---------- 316 
New Jerse⁊·˙ 1... .. .. 3,172 3, 209 30, 887 40, 409 
New Mexico 110,132 | 127,423 | 147,509 | 174,808 | 194,748 
New York. .................... 44, 200 51, 064 65, 157 144, 920 180, 747 
North Carolina. s ous A AA nat 1,631 2, 045 
North Dakota 2, 712 2, 686 3, 279 3, 408 3, 342 
/ ˙¹¹ E u wag 236,137 | 246,212 | 324,594 | 375,820 | 393, 250 
Oklahoma. 277,955 | 258,579 | 286, 793 307, 887 | 319, 908 
Pennsylvania.................. 191,631 | 209,749 | 263,199 | 311,937 | 324,187 
South Carolina. oor eas 2... RAN ete des 853 2, 896 
South Dakota.................. 8, 540 8,212 10, 001 11, 447 11, 701 
Tennessee 37, 766 41, 609 67, 813 88, 078 99, 817 
Texas aoada e esias 1,605,955 |1, 658, 379 |1, 824, 553 2, 130,377 2, 175, 100 
LE A 88 21,627 24, 338 26, 368 29, 014 30, 929 
A AA EE 3,877 4,324 7,639 14, 853 18, 630 
West Virginia.................. 112, 702 111, 802 132, 273 139, 608 146, 153 
Wisconsin... 323 1, 696 75, 380 28, 382 33, 632 
Wyoming 31,400 | 31,407 | 36,637 | 38,865 | 36, 287 

Total United States 4, 945, 149 |5, 195, 484 |6, 026, 404 7, 102, 562 7, 613, 478 2, 118,675 | 2, 527,319 


1 Includes natural gas mixed with manufactured gas. 
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Treated for Natural-Gas Liquids.— The volume of gas treated for 
the extraction of natural-gas liquids increased 3 percent in 1952 com- 
pared with 16 percent in 1951. A large part of the increase in 1952 
was the result of the operation of an extraction plant on a gas-trans- 
mission line in Kentucky. Most of the gas processed at this plant 
had already been treated at conventional natural-gasoline plants be- 
fore entering the transmission line. | Z2 

The overall yield of natural-gas liquids in the United States was 
1.46 gallons per 1,000 cubic feet. 


TABLE 10.—Natural gas treated at natural-gasoline and cycle plants in the 
United States, 1948—52, by States, in million cubic feet l 


State 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
ArkañsaS EE , 265 59, 037 64, 237 71, 145 77, 317 
California... oec NEEN cs eee 474, 607 495, 843 509, 796 653, 821 §23, 115 
Colorado 364 5, 521 7, 785 11, 739 1) 
THROWS EE EE 19, 545 14, 918 13, 333 11, 2 12, 317 
Kan sass VVV 230, 119 , 864 361, 744 | 397, 294 403, 376 
Kentucky. aoaaa 44, 748 43, 472 47, 660 86, 95 268, 096 
Louisianas. ss eet 405, 101 463, 138 534, 550 598, 420 607, 564 
Michigan gs ad ee 1, 586 1, 487. 1, 173 382 ` (2) 
Mississippi 32, 325 38, 365 45,145 | 46, 468 53, 050 
Monts - 13, 615 13, 876 15, 017 17, 000 (.) 
N@ebragsk8--; e , ASES Geet 2, 662 () 
New Mexico.... .--.-..----.--- ~~ 177, 191 174, 818 185, 138 242, 759 279, 286 
NAA C d: 8 22 I8 OY 20 EEN 
Ohio. .......... 327. 8 24, 366 18, 351 20, 764 23, 837 9, 011 
r coe ree dee 266, 479 307, 014 332, 764 419, 868 444, 425 
Pennsylvania. eee 37, 289 37, 367 41, 406 37, 386 32, 235 
tO IS ᷣ -:. 8 2, 382, 804 | 2,526,885 | 2,938,158 | 3, 406, 670 3, 420, 398 
West Virginia 193, 086 170, 831 183, 957 229, 654 215, 485 
wyoming EE SER OETA a en MER: 29, 998 32, 333 39, 164 45, 139 46, 848 
Ae FCC 26, 074 
M., ¹ð¹¹A¹AàA ä ͤ Se 4,393,500 | 4,656,142 | 5,341,804 | 6, 203, 070 6, 418, 597 


1 Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, and Utah combined under “Other States” to avoid disclosure of indi- 
vidual State data. 
3 Michigan included with Illinois, 


Carbon Black.—The use of natural gas as a raw material for manu- 
facturing carbon black declined 14 percent in 1952, whereas the pro- 
duction of carbon black from all materials declined only 4 percent. 
The largest decline occurred in the Panhandle region of Texas. In 
New Mexico the use of gas for producing carbon black increased. 

Gas consumption by the carbon black industry declined because 
the industry was using a larger proportion of furnace black than con- 
tact black in their compounding formulas. Less gas is required to 
produce furnace black than an equivalent quantity of contact black. 
Oil also was being used to produce some grades of carbon blacks. 

Petroleum Refineries.—The use of natural gas as fuel at petroleum 
refineries in the United States remained substantially unchanged both 
in volume and relative to the total fuel consumed. Gas for this use 
declined in most States. These declines were offset in the total by 
increases in a few States, namely, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, and 
Pennsylvania. Thus, it appears that the States with declining refin- 
ery usage are those that have found more profitable sales for their gas 
production, and States with increasing refinery usage are those re- 
ceiving out-of-State gas and using off-peak receipts at refineries. 


6 Includes liquefied petroleum gases, natural gasoline, and condensate. 
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Electric Utility Plants.—The use of natural gas as fuel at electric 
ower plants increased 19 percent in 1952 to 910 billion cubic feet. 
he increases were general throughout most of the consuming States. 

In Illinois the use of natural gas for electric generation increased more 
than two and one-half times as the result of completion of a trans- 
mission line. Massachusetts and South Carolina used natural gas to 
generate electricity for the first time in 1952. Gas can usually be dis- 
posed of for this use when more profitable sales cannot be made; 
therefore new lines sell gas to the power companies while more diversi- 
fied loads are being developed and connected. 

Portland-Cement Plants.—The use of natural gas as fuel at port- 
land cement plants increased 9 percent, whereas the production of 
portland cement increased only 1 percent. The rise in gas usage was 
at the displacement of coal, which declined 5 percent. California’s 
use of gas for this purpose declined. Oil usage increased 2 percent. 

Natural-Gas Pipelines.—Natural gas used as fuel at compressor 
stations on natural-gas pipelines increased 8 percent, which was 
slightly higher than the rate of increase in marketed production. This 
use amounted to 2.6 percent of marketed production. 

Other Industrial.—In 1952 “Other Industrial” use increased 12 per 
cent, compared with a 14-percent increase in 1951. Although there 
was a decline in the rate of growth from the previous year, it was not 
as sharp as that experienced for residential and commercial use. Most 
States recorded gains, Illinois showing the largest. The largest de- 
cline in industrial consumption took place in California. 

Mixed Gas.—The consumption of natural gas as a component of 
mixed gas increased again in 1952, mainly in Illinois and Indiana 
where additional supplies of gas became available with the comple- 
tion in 1951 of the line of Texas-Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
The conversion of consumers in the New York City area from mixed 
to straight natural gas reduced the number of consumers of mixed 
gas there. 


PRICES 


The average value of natural gas at the wellhead in the United 
States was 7.8 cents per 1,000 cubic feet in 1952, or 0.5 cent higher 
thanin 1951. Inthe5 largest producing States the increases in average 
values were, 0.8 cent in Texas and New Mexico, 0.9 cent in Louisiana, 
2.1 cents in California, and 0.1 cent in Oklahoma, ¿he only below 
average increase of the 5 States. The sharp rise in average value of 
Virginia gas from 15.6 cents per 1,000 cubic feet to 24.6 cents was 
caused by completion of a pipeline outlet in that State permitting a 
higher proportion of its production to be sold for more profitable uses. 

The average value of natural gas for residential use increased in 
most States. Increases up to 5 cents per 1,000 cubic feet were gen- 
eral. The rise of 7.1 cents in the total United States average value 
was caused in part by the larger proportion of gas being consumed in 
the high value areas long distances from the producing fields. The 
value of gas for commercial consumption followed the pattern of 
residential gas, with increases in most States. | 

The average value of gas for industrial use also increased in most 
States. 'The rise in the total United States average was 1.5 cents per 
1,000 cubic feet. 
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TABLE 12.—Consumption of natural gas used with manufactured gas in the 
United States in 1952, by States 1 


Residential Commercial . Total 
Industrial Value at 
State (million point of 
Number | Million | Number | Million cubic Million | consump- 
of con- cubic of con- cubic feet) cubic tion 
sumers feet sumers feet (thou- 
suna 
dollars) 
Connecticut 2... 63 171 
Delaware and Maryland k 2, 305 4, 507 
Illinois 46. 62, 193 41,341 
Indiana....... ae Ae Ree ) 42, 773 28, 495 
New Jersey 22, 074 38, 223 
New Vik k , 434, , 6€ 60, 887 119, 062 
Pennsylvania 43, 715 68, 948 
Tennessee 12 18 
Virginig8-_. ͤĩðͤ . 6 9 
Total: 1952............... , 517, : 342, 843 : 234, 028 300, 774 
I001.. EIS 127, 316 298, 070 201, 382 243, 726 


1 Included in tables for the consumption of natural gas (tables 8-11). 


TABLE 13.— Average value of natural gas in the United States, 1951-52, by States, 
in cents per thousand cubic feet 


At wells At point of At wells At point of 
(estimated) | consumption (estimated) | consumption 
State REA ENRICO MERE AERE RET, 
1951 | 1952 | 1951 1952 1951 | 1952 

Alabama............ 29.1 31.5 5.5| 6.1 31.3 31.8 
Arizona . 29.9 34.0 12.8 | 13.3 38. 6 40. 2 
Arkansas 15.7 17.0 || New Hampshire 300. 0 197. 2 
California 35. 1 39.5 || New Jersey. ........]......]-..... 178.8 144.0 
Colorado 29. 7 31.9 || New Mexico 3.8 | 4.6 11.0 11.6 
Connecticut 203. 9 25.1 | 29. 2 105.8 143.1 
Delaware 74.1 195.1 || North Carolina. ....|......|.....- 18.0 65.9 
District of Colum- North Dakota 5.2 | 6.1 57.2 57.6 

AO E, ——— 123.0 127.7 ¡| Ohio 20.2 | 21.7 53.0 54.3 
Flerida.............. 3| 6.7 20.9 20.4 || Oklahoma 5.3| 5.4 |- 15.1 15.9 
Georges PA 30. 7 30. 5 || Pennsylvania 27.7 | 28.3 58.4 62.6 
Illinois 15.3 | 16.2 48. 2 46.3 || South Carolina 14.1 40.8 
Indian 9. 8 9.5 64. 3 64.7 || South Dakota 5. 0] 5.0 45. 4 47. 0 
IG ³ AAA A 41.7 41.9 || Tennessee 9.4 | 10.3 30. 1 31.6 
Kansas. 8.1 8. 3 21. 3 22. 7 5. 4 6.2 10. 4 11.7 
Kentucky........... 21.7 | 21.7 42.4 41.2 6.6 7.5 34.8 39.1 
Louisiana..........- 5.8 | 6.7 12.1 12.6 || Virginia.............] 15.6 | 24.6 99. 6 104. 5 
Maryland........... 20.0 | 19.4 124. 8 122.8 || West Virginia 18.6 | 19.6 32.1 32.4 
Massachusetts 262. 2 232. 2 ||. Wisconsin. hl 112. 5 110. 7 
Michigan........... 14.8 | 14.6 74.5 74.3 7.5 7.8 19.0 21.9 
Minnesota 42. 8 45. 8 — ——ʃeʒ 
Mississippi 6.3| 6.1 21.6 21.3 73| 7.8 29.8 33.2 

issouri............ 14.3 | 18.8 43.0 43.4 


TECHNOLOGY 


Gas turbines were installed for the first time to drive compressors 
on & gas pipeline in 1952. Mississippi River Fuel Corp. was the first 
company to install one, and other companies installed units before the 
end of the year. i 

Because of the small amount of experience with these units, no 
definite conclusions as to their performance were available. It was 
claimed that for applications where the low compression ratio of 
centrifugal compressors was not a handicap, the use of gas turbines 
would allow savings on installed cost and operating expense compared 
with compressor stations powered by internal-combustion engines. 
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WORLD REVIEW 


. Canada.—Gross production of natural gas in the Province of - 
Alberta in 1952 was 95.7 billion cubic feet, compared with 85.4 billion 
in 1951. | 

The Alberta Legislature approved the export of gas from the 

Peace River area and the Canadian Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners granted Westcoast Transmission Co. a permit to build a line 
from the Peace River area to Vancouver, British Columbia. 

Gas was exported to the United States by special permit for use by 

a smelter in Montana. 

Italy.—The production of natural gas in Italy increased nearly 50 
ercent in 1952 to 50.7 billion cubic feet. A pipeline from the northern 
taly gasfields was completed to Turin and work was in progress on 

lines to Venice, Genoa, and Bologna. A new gasfield was discovered 
in the Po Valley, bringing to 7 the number of fields owned by the 
State-controlled company. : 


TABLE 14.—Consumption of natural gas, 1946—51, by countries, in million cubic 
meters 


[United Nations Statistical Yearbook] 


Country 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 19511 
Western Hemisphere: 
Argentine. EE 562 (3) (2) (3) 641 (3) 

E A A secseee erue 1, 356 1,491 1, 660 1, 712 , 921 2, 091 
e O 87 3 106 1 132 152 
Mere geiert 768 997 3 1,248 3 1,362 1,677 2,378 
United States... ʒʒʒʒʒ- 117,594 | 129,753 | 145,776 | 153,471 | 177,860 211,170 
Venezuela. 9, 381 11, 402 13, 319 „066 15, 776 19, 113 

urope: 

Af ĩ³⅛ A sci ous (?) VM 6 : (3) (3 
Czechoslovakia 3 2) 6 E (2 (2 
fr 3 3) 2 (2) (2 
e A be beet AERE 110 147 174 228 
/ A 109 78 67 54 
III! ¹ . ͤͥA 91 101 (3) (3) (3) (3) 
III/ ER 117 š 249 510 957 
OIM e 149 148 5 81 6) 8 ) 
Rm! 88 1, 332 11, 176 (2) 2) 3) ) 
A Yugoslavia. .........................- 12 9 15 17 
sia: 
at EE 128 25 562 580 754 D 
Chinia A ee 61 55 (3) (3) (3) 2) 
Indonesia (2) 24 369 591 621 785 
e sd ers ITSReDssS RNC 36 35 51 58 69 
Tot8] AAA A E 132,000 | 147,000 | 3 166,000 | 176,000 | 203,000 240, 000: 
1 Preliminary or estimated figures. 
2 Data not available. 


3 Revised. 
4 American and British zones. 
5 January-June. 
6 Beginning 1945, industries under control of the National Resources Commission. 
GE SE U. 8. 8. R. where natural-gas consumption was last reported as 1,400 million cubic meters 


Mexico.—Gross production of natural gas in Mexico in 1952 was 
approximately 94 billion cubic feet, compared with 80 billion in 1951. 
Venezuela.—Gross production of natural gas was 737 billion cubic 
feet in 1952, of which 840 million was sold away from the field. 
Other Countries.—Gas was discovered in Balchistan Province of 
Pakistan. The quantity was thought to be considerable although 
ony one well had been completed. 
Ë de well was discovered in northwest Germany near the town of 
ehden. E 


Natural -Gas Liquids 


By D. S. Colby, L. V. Harvey, A. T. Coumbe, and l. F. Ay 


GENERAL: SUMMARY 


HE PRODUCTION of natural-gas liquids in 1952 increased 9 
percent, a smaller rise than in the 2 previous years. Of the several 
types of natural-gas liquids, production of LP-(liquefied-petroleum) 
gases was growing most rapidly and constituted 46 percent of total 
production. The yield of LP-gases from gas treated improved, while 
the yield of heavier products changed only slightly from 1951. Texas 
continued to produce an increasing percentage of the United States 
output of natural-gas liquids. | | 
Additions to proved reserves of natural-gas liquids were less than 
those in 1950 and 1951; total proved reserves again increased. 
Stocks of LP-gases at plants and terminals were nearly 1 million 
barrels higher at the year's end than on December 31, 1951; stocks of 
natural gasoline were lower at plants and terminals and at refineries. 
Domestic sales of liquefied gases for all uses other than gasoline 
production increased 6 percent in 1952 compared with 21 percent in 
1951. | 
Exports of both natural gasoline and LP-gases were higher in 1952 
but natural-gasoline exports were still less than quantities shipped in 
the late 1940's. | 


RESERVES 


The American Gas Association reserves committee estimated 
proved recoverable reserves of natural-gas liquids in the United 
States on December 31, 1952, to be nearly 5 billion barrels. The 
increase was considerably below that reported for each of the 2 pre- 
vious years. Additions to reserves through discovery of new pools 
and fields were greater in 1952, but additions made through extensions 
of known fields and revisions of previous estimates declined. Reserves 
contained in dissolved gases again represented the major portion of 
the increase and were 36 percent of the total reserves at the end of 
the year. 

Reserves declined in 11 of the 20 States reported individually. 
Of the 6 States having the largest reserves, only California and 
Oklahoma reported decreases, , 
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TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of the natural-gas liquids industry in the United 
States, 1948-52, in thousands of barrels 
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Production: 
Parum gasoline and natural-gasoline mixtures. 70, 938 71, 640 76, 873 83, 880 87, 280 
Sohnes Ee 4, 675 ' 4,181 4, 667 5, 500° 6, 568° 
: Giner L PSases. Ze ,922 | ` 53,688 67, 615 80, 868 95, 465 
Finished:gasoline and naphtha.................. 12,504 | ^ 16,681 | 20,981 | 23, 048 21, 436 
Other products 10, 592 10, 896 11, 825 11, 449 12, 766 
r A A EE 146, 721 157, 086 181, 961 204, 754 223, 515 
Receipts from outside sources (refineries )) 4, 103 4, 316 1, 727 1, 600 1, 
Total new supply.-..........................- 150, 824 | 161,402 | 183,688 | 200,354 225, 513 
Additions to stocks at plants and terminals.......... 1, 188 850 190 457 1 
For motor fuel: 
Shipments to refineries: 
Natural gasoline and natural-gasoline mix- f 
o 8 65, 659 65, 941 72, 246 77, 943 82, 394 
A A . 284 12, 226 13, 188 15, 430 18, 374 
Finished gasoline and naphtha.............. 3, 462 3, 302 4, 401 5, 304 5, 248 
Other products 8, 229 7, 760 8, 597 7, 731 8, 353 
Shipments | to jobbers: 
Natural gasoline............................. 4, 109 4, 370 3, 897 5, 368 7,509 
EFA o˙»w- o . .... 1) (1) 1) 1) 3, 028 
Finished gasoline and naphtha.............. 8, 841 12, 904 17, 602 17, 599 16, 363 
Other products------------------------------ 200 211 113 182 
ee . A annaS 3. 649 4, 142 1, 217 2, 029 (3) 
TOSSES AA NK EH ERE 890 1, 488 1, 483 1, 099 ( 
Transfers to non-motor-fuel uses: 
LP-gases for fuel «„ 35, 609 38, 855 49. 228 57, 571 65, 699 
LP- gases for chemical manufacture 6, 790 6, 793 8, 599 12, 230 3 14, 009 
Other produets. .. 1, 914 2, 470 2, 927 3, 411 4, 110 
Total demand at plants and terminals 149,636 | 160,552 | 183,498 | 205,897 225, 333 
Stocks at plants, terminals, and refineries: 
Natural gasoline.-..----------------------------- 3, 609 4,100 4,187 4, 909 3, 664 
A A A A 1, 051 1,172 1, 661 1, 547 2, 551 
Other products 919 1, 559 1, 507 1, 730 1, 
tee mt my 5. 579 6, 831 7, 355 8, 186 7, 807 
Value at plants: 
Natural gasoline........... thousands of dollars 257, 125 211, 487 213, 810 254, 319 259, 088 
LÉI SE do....| 117,823 , 054 97,773 138, 443 161, 692 
Finished gasoline and naphtha............ do....| 52,414 60, 551 75, 83, 062 76, 343 
Other products g e ER 31,615 31,098 32, 978 32, 337 36, 037 
Average value per gallon..................... 7.4 6.1 5.5 5.9 5.7 
Natural gas treated ........... millions of cubic! tei 4, 393, 500 14, 656, 142 5, 341, 804 6, 203,070 | 6, 418, 597 
Average yield, light products except LP-gases 
E grote per M cubic feet... . 90 . 89 .86 . . 80 .79 
Average yield, all light products do 1. 40 1. 42 1. 43 1. 39 1. 46 
Sales to consumers for fuel and chemical uses: 
Dis . A 42, 048 45, 649 57, 643 69, 152 76, 552 
B/ ⁰-..-.w· o êGéæ AAA 23, 114 21, 889 25, 275 31, 497 30, 052 
TOW AA eaae uiua = d du e DS dieu 65, 162 07, 538 82,918 | 100,649 106, 604 
Exports of natural gasoline, LP-gases, and LR-gases 5,150 5, 635 2, 612 3, 718 4, 227 


1 Included in “Shipments to refineries” and ‘‘Losses’’. 
3 Included in “Shipments to jobbers.” 

3 Includes ethane. 
4 Liquefied-refinery gases. 


Ethane is excluded from Sales to consumers for fuel and chemical uses.“ 
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TABLE 2.—Estimated proved recoverable reserves of natural-gas liquids ! in the 
United States, 1951-52, in thousands of barrels 


[Committee on Natural Gas Reserves, American Gas Association] 


Changes in reserves during 1952 Reserves as of Dec. 31, 1952 
SS R Discover- 
Dec. 31, | Exten- | £S 0 Dew Nonasso-| Associ- | 
sions and Ans and Ao OO. ciated’  |ated'w.th us ` Total 
revisions in 510 with oil. oil 
fields 
Arkansas 51, 050 1,013 91 1, 283 20, 914 6, 762 14, 195 50,871 
California........... 329,316 | 21,229 1,475 | 29,513 |.......... 108,720 | 213,787 | 322,507 
Colorado 11, 910 —14 |.........- 557 299 |.......... 11, 040 11, 339 
Illinois 24, 572 —907 9 3, 428 21 25 ; 20, 246 
Indiana............. 149 7 37 18 5 136 169 
Kansas 159, 569 14, 666 260 6, 268 163, 505 1, 513 3, 209 168, 227 
Kentucky 10, 478 311 156 1, 787 19.158 A ag oe 9, 158 
Louisiana...........| 684, 773 48, 322 17, 991 37,420 | 567,311 98, 413 47, 942 713, 666 
Michigan............ 1, 009 —439 94 81 196 |.......... 387 583 
Mississippi.......... 62, 290 998 2, 056 4, 413 22, 445 23, 779 4, 707 50, 931 
Montana............ // · K 212 3, 120 E, 8 3, 129 
Nebraska............ 2, 586 221 85 176 2,194 415 107 2, 716 
New Mexico......... 130, 619 29, 689 1, 347 10, 112 59, 636 31, 127 60, 780 151, 543 
OhħiO. `- ..020000-- 1,710 94 11 37 III.. DEEN 1,778 
Oklahoma........... 311, 125 —4, 717 4, 970 26, 472 100, 438 22, 224 162, 244 ; 
Pennsylvania........ 2, 563 214 107 241 rtr rta enc sts 2, 640 
Un 2, 877, 341 350, 683 52, 437 155, 370 1, 390, 472 | 459,347 1, 275, 272 | 3, 125, 091 
Utah... . T DE [cube RAT 4 SZ: EE ERANT ENS 57 
West Virginia 23, 921 658 220 5,271 . / A 19, 528 
Wyoming... 45,886 12, 948 350 2, 094 38, 757 18,333 |.........- 57, 090 
Alabama, Florida, 
and North Dakota. 333 151 2 ¡AAA AA 476 476 
Total 4,724,602 | 475,170 | 81,668 | 284, 789 2, 411, 496 770, 673 1, 814, 482 | 4, 996, 651 


1 Comprises natural gasoline, LP-gases, and condensate. 
2 Not allocated by types, but occurring principally in column shown. 


PRODUCTION 


The production of natural-gas liquids in 1952 rose 9 percent to 
223.5 million barrels. Both the percentage and quantity increase in 
production have been tapering off since 1950. Of the several types 
of natural-gas liquids, LP-gases again had the largest growth, in- 
creasing 18 percent over 1951. Although the quantity gain in LP-gas 
production in 1952 was over 1 million barrels higher than the gain in 
each of the 2 preceding years, the annual percentage gain declined 
from a peak of 25 percent in 1950. Natural-gasoline production 
increased 4 percent in 1952, a sharp drop from its previous rate of 
growth. The combined production of finished gasoline and naphtha 
and of other products remained virtually unchanged. 

The total value of natural-gas-liquid production was 533 million 
dollars in 1952 compared with 508 million in 1951. The average 
value of any one of the products did not change more than 0.1 cent 
per gallon from 1951, however, the average value of total production 
dropped 0.2 cent because of the relatively greater output of the less 
valuable LP-gases in 1952. 
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FicunE 1.—Production of the at S industry in the United States, 
1925-52. 


REVIEW BY STATES 


California.—The production of all natural-gas liquids in California 

in 1952 increased 2 percent compared with 4 percent in each of the 
2 previous years. A 12-percent increase in LP-gas production ac- 
counted for most of the gain. 
. Louisiana.—The production of natural-gas liquids increased 3 per- 
cent in Louisiana in 1952. The overall increase was held down by 
the decreased production in the Inland area of the State. Production 
in the Gulf Coast area increased 9 percent largely because of increased 
field condensate production and production at the new plant of 
Acadia Corp. at Egan, Acadia Parish. 

Oklahoma. The annual rate of growth of natural-gas-liquid produc- 
tion in Oklahoma dropped sharply from nearly 20 percent in 1950 
and 1951 to 6 percent in 1952. The increase during the year was 
mainly in the production of LP-gases, which rose 11 percent. Shut- 
ting-down of a number of small plants in 1951 and 1952 and the 
temporary disruption of production by a strike in the industry in 
May 1952 contributed to the slower expansion in 1952. 

Texas. Texas produced 54 percent of the total natural-gas-liquids 
output in 1952 compared with 53 percent in 1951, The 11-percent 
increase in output was higher than the national increase of 9 percent; 
in fact, Texas has set the pattern for the national trend, with the 
annual rate of increase tapering off since 1950. Although all districts 
5 more, West Texas was outstanding with an 18- percent gain 
rom 1951. 
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TABLE 4.— Monthly production of natural-gas liquids in the United States, 1952, 
by State and district,! in thousands of barrels 


State and district je March| April | May | June | July 
West Pennsylvania.......................... 16 16 12 33 30 10 
"West Vitis 0MMMMMMŅMM 472 481 485 | 483 450 451 
BECHER EE 4 4 5 5 2 2 
Illinois and Michigan 230 230 239 230 229 226 
E AMA eR ERES 377 389 367 359 336 339 
Ree EE 435 415 367 233 255 296 
e 0000an Ma 1,522 | 1,541 | 1,497 | 1,300 | 1,445 1, 505 
Texas 
eig eap LTEM RS HEN 2,265 | 2,285| 2,220 | 2,135 | 2,113 2, 184 
A MA 1,013 994 911 | 1,023 1, 049 
Panhandle. et eege Seet 1,662 | 1,650 | 1,516 | 1,537] 1.281 1, 344 
West eas caian 2, 012 2,243 2, 206 1,635 | 2,275 2, 252 
Rest Ol State EE 2,820 | 2,915 | 2,733 | 2,697 | 2, 644 2, 750 
Total rt BE 9,723 | 10,106 | 9,669 | 8,915 | 9,336 9, 579 
Ü EE 20 224 2 2 221 
Louisiana: 
¡AAA TTT 761 744 724 779 743 
hn BEE 1,139 | 1,191 | 1,121 | 1,090 | 1,050 1, 060 
Total Louisiana. 1,900 | 1,935 | 1,854 | 1,814 | 1,829 1, 803 
Mississippi A 8 94 105 96 105 98 102 
New Medien... 487 534 522 480 559 575 
Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, Utah, and 
KR ent TEE 252 267 248 232 242 257 
California- ds ee ocenese 2,495 | 2,636 | 2,461 | 2, 5152, 395 2, 417 
Total United States 18, 216 | 18,883 | 18,036 | 16, 921 17,422 | 17,783 
Daily average. 620; el al a | 546 | 581 574 
Fic. Au- Septem- Octo- Novem- Decem- 
State and district dust her ber Dot ber Total 
West Pennsylvania EE 10 9 10 13° 14 190 
West Virginia. 3: Ae Ee Se 459 457 503 512 512 5, 788 
AAA A EE 2 4 2 2 2 
Illinois and Michigan 238 241 244 229 238 2, 826 
Këntücky EE 352 334 399 386 420 4, 449 
SA IA AEG LLL EE 286 333 425 510 575 4, 586 
GB nose steno Ee amate 1,521 | 1,523 | 1,686 | 1,666 | 1,769 | 18,613 
Texas NUM NES A A EIE ¡A 
HI ⁰³⁰ A A pa 2, 233 2, 267 2,455 | 2,383 | 2,474 27, 431 
IA A O E 1,094 | 1,075 | 1,022 956 12, 100 
Panhandle EE 1,498 | 1,519 | 1,687 | 1,687 | 1,860 18, 948 
Wost Teri. a ranas 2,423 | 2,426 | 2,541 | 2,309 | 2,772 | 27,119 
or A AR 2,870 | 2,837 | 3,065 | 3,049 : 34, 556 
r ia 10, 118 | 10, 124 | 10, 770 | 10, 384 | 11,309 | 120, 154 
Pc CA 220 217 224 224 229 2, 640 
Louisiana: 
QUIE 20 ˙ F..... odo aa 840 842 839 898 889 9, 558 
Inland ea a myms 88 1,088 | 1,083 | 1,177 | 1,146 | 1,162 | 13, 525 
Total Louisiana. 1, 928 1,925 | 2,016 | 2,044 | 2,051 23, 083 
RE A EEN 96 94 127 121 127 1, 270 
Nee 587 575 596 584 617 6, 627 
Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming. 256 268 285 269 292 3, 137 
rr; y cu RR Rue m E 2,323 | 2,272 | 2,458 | 2,604 | 2,819 | 30,114 
Total United States —ꝛu—ꝛn- 18, 396 | 18, 376 | 19,745 | 19, 548 | 20, 974 | 223, 515 
Dally sees ut e 593 613 637 652 677 611 


1 West Pennsylvania separated from east part of State to allow grouping either in à Bureau of Mines 
refinery district or Petroleum Administration for War district. Districts shown for Texas and Louisiana 
are Bureau of Mines production districts. 
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Other States.—In 1952 New York dropped from the list of States 
producing natural gasoline. Production in Illinois and Michigan 
again declined; Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Montana also produced less. 
Production in Kentucky increased as a result of the operations of the 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. plant, completed in 1951. In New 
Mexico production of natural-gas liquids increased 19 percent. 


YIELDS, PROCESSES, AND NUMBER OF PLANTS 


Cycling Plants.—In 1952, 48.2 million barrels of natural-gas liquids 
was produced at cycling plants. These plants treated 1,336 billion 
cubic feet of gas for an average yield of 1.52 gallons per 1,000 cubic feet. 

Yields.—The average yield of total natural-gas liquids more than 
recovered from the decline in 1951 to 1.46 gallons per 1,000 cubic 
feet for 1952. The increased yield was due entirely to higher re- 
coveries of LP-gases. The yield of heavier products changed slightly 
to 0.79 gallon per 1,000 1 55 feet. The recovery of more propane 
from the gas stream and the recovery of ethane in some instances 
resulted in the high LP-gas yield. Propane production increased 21 
percent in 1952, while total natural-gas liquids increased 9 percent. 

The average value of products recovered per 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas treated rose from 8.2 cents in 1951 to 8.3 cents in 1952, an increase 
of 1 percent. The average yield increased 5 percent. 

Production by Processes.—There was an increase of four operating 
plants in 1952 over 1951. Both the number of operating absorption 
plants and cycling plants increased. The number of compression 
plants continued to decrease, particularly in Pennsylvania. Only 
one charcoal-type plant in West Virginia remained operating. 


TABLE 5.—Natural-gas liquids produced in the United States in 1952, by States 
and by methods of manufacture 


Number of plants operating Production (thousands of barrels) 
SES C Ab C Ab 
om- sorp- : om- sorp- ; 
pression!| tioni |Cycling*| Total pression tion | Cycling | Total 

Arkansas 1 R 2, 173 467 2, 640 
California 72 2 „„ 25, 997 4, 117 30, 114 
Illinois 4 R 9 138 F 4 2, 826 
8nSa8.............- 3 I 19 52 ;0d4 IAEA 4, 586 
Kentucky........... 2 Sees 5 2, 837 Ii 4, 449 
Louisiana 2 36 6 44 77 , 900 10, 106 23, 083 

Michigan A EE 3 iC AA AN (*) 
Mississippi 2 1 „„ 382 888 1. 270 
New Mexico.........|.......... DP eei 13-1. ccs % 5 ass 6, 627 

loj AAA 8 EAS ; 25. 0B AAA 
Oklahoma 8 63 2 73 328 15, 946 2, 339 18, 613 
Pennsylvania........ 5 6 Sect hts 11 11} 4: E AAA 

Texas..............- 14 159 33 206 2, 219 87, 645 30, 290 120, 154 

West Virginia 28 A 43 , 602 2, 18D. ees ee 5, 
Wyoming 1 LM Ee 7 78 2,076 |... 2, 154 
Undistributed 5. 3 Dé GER 988883 983 
Total: 1952. 70 410 45 525 9, 242 166, 066 48, 207 223, 515 
1951.... 78 . 402 41 521 6, 324 154, 519 43, 911 204, 754 


1 Includes 13 plants manufacturing LP-gases; and 1 refrigeration-type plant in Kentucky. 

3 Includes combination of absorption with compression process. Includes 290 plants manufacturing 
LP-gases; and 1 charcoal-type plant in West Virginia. 

3 Includes 39 plants manufacturing LP-gases. 

4 Michigan included with Illinois. 

Colorado, Montana, Nebraska, with 1 absorption process plant each, and Utah with production of a 
meant omoun of drip gasoline, included under Undistributed to avoid disclosure of individual company 
operations, 
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MARKET DEMAND—SHIPMENTS 


Total demand at plants and terminals for natural-gas liquids was 
225.3 million barrels in 1952, 9 percent greater than in 1951. De- 
mand for natural gasoline in 1952 rose 5 percent and for LP-gases 
17 percent. | 

For Motor-Fuel Use.—Shipments of natural-gas liquids to refineries 
for use in the production of gasoline motor fuel totaled 114.4 million 
barrels in 1952. "The 1952 figure includes 1.1 million barrels of pro- 
pane delivered to refineries. In previous years the quantity of 
propane delivered to refineries had been small and was included in 
"Other LP-gases." "The utilization of natural-gas liquids at refineries 
increased in all districts except the East Coast and Appalachian 
districts. 

Shipments (and losses) to jobbers and exports of natural-gas 
liquids, for use in gasoline-motor-fuel production totaled 27.1 million 
barrels. In 1952 all isobutane not delivered to refineries was shown 
as delivered to jobbers. In previous years this, if so reported, was 
shown as LP-gas for fuel. | 


TABLE 6.—Supply and distribution at plants and terminals! of natural-gas 
liquids in the United States, 1952, by months, in thousands of barrels 


Janu- | Febru- 
ary ary March | April | May | June | July 


Production: 
Natural gasoline and natural-gasoline , 
EE ee tee ee 7,003 | 6,715 | 7,135 
LP-gases 
TOPADO cuicos 4, 3,879 | 3,955 
Butane, normal...................... 1,778 | 1,752 | 1,687 
erbei dect 631 542 568 
Isopentane.............-..-.-.---...- 186 186 201 
Butane-propane mixture - 1,619 | 1,597 1,642 
Other LP-gas mixtures............... 1,061 776 837 
Finished gasoline and naphtha........... 1,883 | 1,732 | 1,786 
Condensate, rag 775 714 742 
Other products........................... 342 323 330 
!!!!! 19, 215 | 18,216 | 18, 883 
Receipts from outside sources 2 1 1 192 
Total new supply...................... 19, 383 | 18,396 | 19,075 
Stock change at plants and terminals......... —269 540 . 826 
For motor fuel: 
Shipments to refineries: l 
Natural gasoline and natural-gasoline . 
e A 6,594 | 6,192 | 6,518 
Propane A 125 111 109 
Butane, normal...................... 704 650 575 
MENG A l. L. A 383 383 393 
Isopentane..........................- 158 159 161 
Other LP-gas mixtures............... 363 334 331 
Finished gasoline and naphtha....... 467 444 442 
Condensatek. 787 691 709 
Shipments to jobbers, exports, and losses: 
Natural gasoline..................... 710 493 605 
P-gases- EE 186 212 224 
Finished gasoline and naphtha....... 1,396 | 1,209 | 1,462 
Condensate icc. 5.02 - heen raices 16 16 16 
Transfers to non-motor-fuel uses: 
LP-gases: 
Fr!!! cust sci. 6,023.| 5,584 | 5,242 
For chemical manufacture............ 1,372 | 1,023 | 1,118 
Other products 68 3 


— r | ——— — —— —.—— —— 


Total demand at plants and terminals. - 19,652 | 17,856 | 18, 249 
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TABLE 6.—Supply and distribution at plants and terminals! of natural-gas 
liquids in the United States, 1952, by months, in thousands of barrels—Continued 


August SSES Octo- ¡Novem-| Decem- Total 


ber ber ber 
Production: 
Datur gasoline and natural-gasoline mixtures....| 7,686 | 7,464 | 7,737 | 7,460 | 7,539 | 87,280 
-gases: 
Propane M ß anenee ai 3,236 | 3,520 | 4,021 | 4,065 | 4,634 | 44.188 
Butane normal.-.---------------2------------ 1,566 | 1,689 | 1,835 | 1,753 | 1,963 | 20,091 
Isobutagne;...... .. s soon eI eu que sS... 527 535 599 603 6, 
Bopentagnsssgsgss aaa 186 180 223 191 106 2, 295 
Butane-propane mixture.....................- 1,659 | 1,465 | 1,473 | 1,500 | 1,832 | 18,764 
Other LP- gas mixtures 747 794 864 882 906 10, 127 
Finished gasoline and naphth aaa 1, 799 | 1,721 | 1,888 | 1,848 | 1,976 | 21,436 
Condensate, Ta... 649 664 746 888 933 8,714 
Other prod.... 341 344 359 358 367 4,052 
TOA E 18, 396 | 18,376 | 19,745 | 19, 548 | 20,974 | 223, 515 
Receipts from outside sources 22 126 108 170 170 177 1, 998 
Total new suppl/eoeo -000MM 18, 522 | 18, 484 | 19,915 | 19,718 | 21.151 | 225, 513 
Stock change at plants and terminals................. 208 | —427 80 | —281 | —734 180 
For motor fuel: 


Shipments to refineries: i 
Natural gasoline and natural-gasoline mix- 


tures AA E 6,973 | 7,265 | 7,492 | 7,255 | 7,191 | 82,394 
opal EE S 70 96 111 130 200 1, 159 
Butane, normal..............................- 495 601 614 629 659 7,079 
Sohne ec Eee 364 37 416 413 425 4,575 
Isopentane......... .. . Seeerei 182 193 | - 196 173 173 2,114 
Other LP-gas mixtures 203 247 297 331 434 3, 447 
Finished gasoline and naphtha................ 424 419 442 436 457 5, 248 
Condensadlé:. EE 624 609 756 834 880 8, 353 

Shipments to jobbers, exports, and losses: 3 
Natural gasoline..........................- ans 718 577 602 639 645 7, 509 
¡NA a eae o EE 274 263 248 229 262 3, 028 
Finished gasoline and naphtha................| 1,376 | 1,326 | 1,361 | 1,293 | 1,521 | 16,363 
Condensate......... ce cleee ce cms 23 22 23 23 32 246 

'Transfers to non-motor-fuel uses: 

LP-gases: 
For fuel 3___......-...-.-...-...-..--.---------}| 5,147 | 5,401 | 5,671 | 6,019 | 7,324 | 65, 699 
For chemical manufacture. ................... 1,128 | 1, 156 | 1,231 | 1,218 | 1,235 | 14,009 

, ß o E DOCERE E 313 366 375 377 447 4, 110 


Total demand at plants and terminals.......... 18,314 | 18,911 | 19,835 | 19, 099 | 21,885 | 225,333 


1 Terminals owned by producers. 

s Mainly straight-run gasoline from refineries. 

3 Of the total exports from plants and terminals, an estimated 1,418,000 barrels are included with shipments 
of LP-gases for fuel and are excluded from shipments to jobbers, exports, and losses. This portion of the 
exports is net-separable by months. gs 


For Non-Motor-Fuel Uses.—Domestic sale of LP-gases for fuel 
increased 12 percent above 1951, whereas total sales of LP-gases and 
LR-gases for fuel use increased only 8 percent. Sales of LP-gases for 
chemical manufacture increased 15 percent from 1951. From 1950 
to 1951 the increase had been 42 percent. 

Mode of Transport.—In 1952, pipelines carried 48 percent of the 
shipments of natural-gas liquids from plants. Fifty-one percent had 
been handled by pipeline in 1951. Tank trucks again carried 24 
percent, tank cars 22 percent, a l-percent increase, and barges 1 
percent, a 1-percent decrease in 1952. Retail sales directly from the 
plant were up 3 percent in 1952, to represent 5 percent of total sales. 
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TABLE 7.—Natural-gas liquids utilised at refineries in the United States, 1952, 
by Bureau of Mines refinery districts and by months, in thousands of barrels 


nan 2J2J22%CCCCCC'ͤwwP 8 
Indiana, Il 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri. 


Louisiana-Arkansas: 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. ................... 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland 


Total Louisiana-Arkansas 
Rocky Mountain. ........................... 
Californigs-.-... ... ........... .. . . ...........-.- 


Total United States_........-.---.-.... 


1 TP GE 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc....................... 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri. 


we ep — —4nͥr — mp e mp o eo oo p o ooo o ooo o ooo 


Louisiana-Arkansas: 
Louisiana Gulf Coast .. ........................... 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland....................... 


Total Louisiana- Arkansas. 
Rocky Mountaiun·sG:h . 
Seer; a 


Total United States — 


9, 759 


9, 317 


TABLE 8.—Percentage of natural-gas liquids in refinery gasoline in the United 
States, 1948-52, by Bureau of Mines refinery districts 


Indi- 
ana Okla- 


*. | homa 
East Appala- Illinois, „Teras 
Year | Ooast | chian | Ken- Kanos; Inland 


fuck; souri 
1948 0.8 2.4 5.0 8.9 25.0 
1949 1. 5 2. 0 5. 3 9. 5 27. 6 
1950. 3. 5 1.7 5. 0 8. 3 26.0 
1951....... 2.6 1.7 5.1 8.9 23.1 
1952. 2.2 sd 6.2 8.4 24.3 
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SALES OF LP-GASES ! 


Sales of LP-gases in 1952 for all uses other than gasoline production 
were up 6 percent compared with a 21-percent increase in 1951 and 23. 
percent in 1950 over 1949. Quantities reported sold for industrial fuel 
and for use in internal-combustion engines were greater by 24 and 28. 
percent, respectively. Only nominal gains were indicated for domestic 
and commercial uses and for chemical raw material. Deliveries of 
LP-gases to synthetic rubber plants and to manufactured-gas com- 
panies were 1 and 8 percent lower, respectively, in 1952. The Bureau 
of the Census, United States Department of Commerce, reported a 
14-percent increase in exports of LP-gases during the year, a gain about 
half of that realized in 1950 and 1951. Exports have more than dou- 
bled since 1948. 


TABLE 9.—Sales of LP-gases! in D United States, 1948-52, in thousands of 
gallons 


Percent 
of total 


Percent 
of total 


Percent 


Year Butane of total 


—ns- | — n e h e | . —— — ͤDm ꝙr;̃ͤ——— o. 


1 Data include LR-gases. 


TABLE 10.—Sales of LP-gases! in the United States, 1948-52, by uses, in 
thousands of gallons i 


Domestic Internal 
Year and com- bber | combus- Indus- 
mercial on 

1948. 1, 473, 289 

19499... Si 1, 627, 550 

1950 ep ep o p gr e em ep e ep wm 9 022, + ‘ 

I 2, 166, 813 ; 281, 692 
7 2, 266, 1 259, 697 


1 Data include LR- gases. 


The increased sales of LP-gases in 1952 varied somewhat in the 
different marketing areas. In district 3, where about 41 percent of 
the total sales is reported, the demand was up 2 percent over 1951 
largely because of the requirements for synthetic rubber and chemical 
raw material. Over a quarter of the LP-gases were sold in district 2, 
where demand was up 5 percent in 1952. Increases of 8 percent in 
domestic sales, 10 percent for industrial fuel and 32 percent in deliver- 
ies for internal-combustion-engine use, were partly offset by lower 
requirements of chemical plants and manufactured-gas companies. 
The wider distribution of natural gas in the area during the year 


1 LP-gases, as used in this section, include LR- (liquid refinery) gases as well. The survey covering sales 
of LP-gases in the Pacific Coast marketing area (district 5) was made by E. T. Knudsen, Chief, Petroleum. 
Statistics Branch, Bureau of Mines, San Francisco, Calif. 
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TABLE 12.—Sales of LP-gases! in the United States, 1951-52, in thousands of 


2 Not available by 


ses. 
the different gases. 
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gallons 
Butane and pro- 
Butane Propane : Total LP-gases Per- 
PAW district and pane mixture cent 

State change, 
1951 | 1952 | 1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 | 1952 | 1951-52 

District 1: 
Connecticut 1, 349 4, 268 35, 436 22, 122 273 121 37, 0588 46, 511 25. 5 
Delaware 7 11 8, 510 TE, MA 8 8, 517 11, 750 38. 0 
Florida 5, 772] 4, 445 45, 861 27, 555 28, 371 67, 395 78, 677 16.7 
Georgia............. ; 7, 396 43, 047 423, 822 19, 049 27,171 „3 78, 389 18.1 
Maine 12, 367 13, 417 10 12, 377 13, 417 8. 4 
Maryland and D. C. 581] 1,397 24, 300 25, 827|.-.------|--------- , 881 27, 224 9.4 
Massachusetts...... 5,245| 7,818 28, 082 , 281 2,639|........- 35, 066 17.1 
New Hampshire....|....... 90 10, 732 12, 626 ra eae 10, 803 12, 716 17.7 
New Jersey......... 9,282| 6, 477 59, 094 48, 922 14 1, 646 3 57,045| —10.6 
New York.........- 2,180| 1,347 60, 283 61, 858 856 2,817 63, 319 022 4.3 
North Carolina..... 2, 755 630 56, 175 63, 136 5, 601 5, 186 64, 531 68, 952 6.9 
Pennsylvania....... 2,090| 3,454| 80,352 15, 247 5,088 10, 734 87,530| 89,435 2.2 
Rhode Island C 5, 710 5,05 ;ͥ'& 8 5, 710 5, 0558 — 11. 5 
South Carolina 1, 768 2,131 27, 951 28, 661 10, 153 9, 593 39, 872 40, 385 1. 3 
Vermont............]---.... 27 8, 481  10,435|.........|.-..--..- 8, 481 10, 462 23. 4 
Virginia 1,112 871 30, 410 31,737| |  61|......... 31, 583 32, 608 8.2 
West Virginia....... 1,917| 4,181 18, 316 18, 8160 132,885] 171,543| 153,118| 194, 540 27.1 
Total. 38, 352] 44,543} 543, 314] 573,562} 204, 255] 257, 182] 785,921] 875, 287 11.4 

District 2: 
Illinois. 16, 009] 10,122) 122,655] 129, 971 16, 646 8,499] 155, 310 148, 592 —4. 3 
Indiana 6, 773] 6, 746 71, 094 74, 190 34, 665 27, 448 112, 532| 108, 384 —3. 7 
e AA 2,654]. 5, 524 61, 779 75, 657 1, 037 674 65, 470 81, 855 25.0 
Kansas 12, 2150 14, 692 57, 853 73, 385 29, 626 26, 453 99, 694| 114, 530 14. 9 
Kentucky.......... 2,362) 1,775 26, 205 30, 054 53, 425 55, 530 81, 992 87, 350 6.5 
Michigan........... 9,979! 8,969 87,659 71, 508 1, 041 870 98, 679 81,347| —17.6 
Minnesota.......... 2, 440 3, 156 67, 503 77, 776 2, 408 - 3, 591 72, 351 84, 523 16.8 
Missouri............ 2,991| 3, 130 64,961 80, 644 10, 741 10, 035  78,693| 93,809 19.2 
Nebraska 1, 072] 1. 888 43, 085 49, 862 , 738 4, 089 47, 895 55, 839 16.6 
pom Dakota 666] 1,446 22, 813 25, 279 1, 337 4, 319 24, 816 31, 044 25. 1 
FFC 1. 779 1,656 43, 059 43, 881 3 44,910} 45, 537 1.4 
Ee E 14, 049 13, 779 60, 957 70, 934 57, 723 53, 224] 132,729) 137, 937 3. 9 
South Dakota 232 37, 857 39, 297 0 840 39, 459 40, 369 2. 3 
Tennessee 1, 134 872] 21.439] 24, 383 4, 979 4, 962] 27, 552] 30, 217 9. 7 
Wisconsin 17, 742] 20, 219 63, 122 62, 047 2, 240 3, 421 83, 104 85, 687 3.1 
Nota! 92, 657 94, 206| 852, 041] 928, 868] 220, 488 203, 9551, 165, 1861, 227, 029 5. 3 

District 3: 
Alabama 5, 604] 2,082 19, 671 23, 282 24, 433 26, 509 49, 708 51, 873 4. 4 
Arkansas 3, 770| 10, 004 23, 888 33, 680 54, 716 53, 452 82, 374 97, 136 17.9 
Louisiana........... 86, 287| 98, 629| 141, 427 140,133 93, 531 68, 475 321.245) 307, 237 —4.4 
Mississippi 4, 937 4,100 19, 312 25, 798 39, 027 56, 210 63, 276 f 36. 1 
New Mexico........ ,9 341 35, 400 39, 399 17, 488 17, 150 0 10.2 
dy eege 409, 4691325, 794| 467, 867 383, 053| 335,264, 506, 373|1, 212, 600/1, 215, 220 52 
'TTotal............- 516, 039/448, 950| 707, 565| 645, 345 64, 459| 728, 1691, 788, 06311, 822, 464 1.9 

District 4: 
Colorado............ 2,557| 1,165 36, 289 44,176 2, 492 4, 159 41, 338 49, 500 19.7 
Idaho 595 249 10, 203 9, 446 142 200 10, 940 9, 895 —9. 6 
Montana 3, 205] 1, 191 , 94 10, 739|.-....... 1, 675 11, 548 13, 605 17.8 
h: rasu REES 46 283 3, 793 54 212 3 4, 05) 114.0 

Wyoming........... 6,068| 3,326 17, 082 18, 501 1,341 2,857 24, 491 24, 684 

Total 12, 471| 6, 214 75, 710 91, 216 4, 187 8, 922 92, 368 106, 352 15.1 

District 5: 
Arizona 16 44 13, 483 9, 164 9, 824 20, 248 23, 323 29, 456 26.3 
California 44, 9530 41,729, 166,521; 191, 352 87, 168 96, 932] 298, 642] 330, 013 10. 5 
evada.............|.---.--. 47 8, 606 11,145 1, 500 2, 588 10, 106 13, 780 30.4 
Oregon 11 36, 081 44, 676 4, 006 1, 913 40, 087 46, 600 16. 2 
Washington 4. 501] 3, 538 15, 469 18, 267 3, 609 4, 593 23, 579 26, 398 12. 0 
Total 49, 470} 45, 369} 240, 160 274, 604 106, 107 126,274) 395, 737 446, 247 12. 8 
Total U. 8.. A Sees 708, 959 639, 2822, 418, 790 2, 513, 595 1, 099, 4961, 324, 50214, 227, 27514, 477, 379 5.9 
Exports 2222 | EECH ege 87,244 99,296 13.8 
Grand total 2... | 5 | „„ d 314, 819 4,576 675 6.1 

! Data include LR- 
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evidently resulted in a smaller demand of LP-gases by manufactured- 
gas companies. Distributors in district 1 reported deliveries up 11 
percent in 1952 over 1951. Sales for all principal uses increased, 
especially for gas manufacturing, industrial fuel, and chemical raw 
material and solvents. Relatively smaller amounts of LP-gases were 
sold in district 4, where there was a gain of 15 percent in volume, and 
district 5, where dealers reported a 13-percent increase in market 
requirements in 1952. 

Sales of butane were 10 percent lower in 1952. It is believed that 
the decline in butane deliveries was partly the result of a shift in 
demand for butane-propane mixtures, which were up 20 percent, and 
to the greater demand for butane for blending into motor fuel not 
included in these sales figures. The propane sold in 1952 increased 4 
percent over the 1951 quantity. 


STOCKS 


Stocks of natural-gas liquids at plants and terminals increased 
180,000 barrels in 1952; at refineries they declined 559,000. 

Natural-gasoline stocks declined at both plants and terminals and 
at refineries. For the first time, stocks of LP-gases, which increased 
nearly 1 million barrels at plants and terminals, were higher than 
natural-gasoline stocks at the end of the year. Only small changes 
took place in LP-gas stocks at refineries and in stocks of other products. 


TABLE 13.—Stocks of natural-gas liquids in the United States, 1948-51, and 1952 
by months, in thousands of barrels 


Natural gasoline LP-gases Other products Total 


Date At At At At 
plants | At re- | plants | At re- | plants | At re- | plants | At re- | Grand 
and ter- fineries and ter- fineries and ter-| fineries and ter- fineries| total 


minals minals minals minals 

Dec. 31 
18199 “ , 538 1,071 748 303 760 159 | 4,046 | 1,533 5, 579 
. --------- 2,919 | 1, 181 803 369 1,175 384 | 4,897 | 1,934 6, 831 
7 tore cee ee 2, 461 1,726 | 1,229 432 | 1,397 110 | 5,087 | 2,268 7,355 
1951. SE 2, 2,256 | 1,268 279 | 1,623 107 ; , 642 8, 186 
!!! AAA 2,518 | 2,209 1,166 274 | 1,591 138 | 5,275 | 2,621 7, 806 
Feb. 29 2,727 | 2,306 | 1,442 297 | 1,646 167 | 5,815 | 2,770 8, 585 
Mar. 31..................... 2, 2,396 | 2,179 337 | 1,532 153 | 6,641 | 2,886 9, 527 
But AA 3, 043 2, 515 1, 751 334 1, 510 213 6, 304 3, 062 9, 366 
May 31..................... 2, 955 2, 351 2, 066 301 1,315 258 6, 336 2, 910 9, 246 
June 30 2, 2, 763 2, 601 311 1, 252 129 6, 832 3, 203 10, 085 
OK oce pee eur cS 2,738 | 2,721 | 2,747 286 | 1,393 210 | 6,878 | 3,217 | 10,095 
Ar A 2,858 | 2,181 | 2,805 356 | 1,423 99 | 7,086 | 2,63 9, 722 
ls AA easy 2,587 | 1,732 | 2,001 357 | 1,411 177 | 6,659 | 2,266 8, 925 
Oct. 31...... 3 2,399 | 1,698 | 2,892 316 | 1,448 137 | 6,739 | 2,151 8, 890 
Nov. 30 2, 133 1, 681 2, 744 356 1, 581 89 6, 458 2, 126 8, 584 
Dec. 3 Rie 2, 011 1,653 | 2,191 360 | 1,522 70 | 5,724 | 2,083 7, 807 

| 


The average price of grade 26-70 natural gasoline to blenders 
f. o. b. group 3 was 6.22 cents per gallon in 1952, virtually unchanged 
from 1951. The price both at the beginning and at the end of the 
year was 6.875 cents per gallon. Following the normal seasonal 
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pattern, the price dropped to 5.5 cents during the summer. This 
seasonal decline took place early in March 1952, a month ahead of 
1951, and the upturn at the end of the summer also occurred earlier. 

The average refinery price of regular grade (82 octane) gasoline, 
f. o. b. Oklahoma (group 3), in 1952 was 10.59 cents per gallon, a 
slight increase from 10.56 cents average in 1951. The price in 
January was 10.5 cents per gallon and after weakening in March and 
April held steady at 10.69 cents during the latter half of the year. 

The price of commercial propane, f. o. b. refineries New York 
harbor, was quoted at 7.0 to 7.5 cents per gallon in January 1952. 
By June the price had risen to 8.0 cents and remained constant during 
the rest of the year. The average value for the year was 7.71 cents 
per gallon compared with 7.07 cents for 1951. 


Stocks et plants and terminos, 
end ol year | A 
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FIGURE 2.— Average value of natural gasoline, spot price of gasoline, and stocks 
of natural gasoline, 1925-52, 


FOREIGN TRADE 2 


Export of natural gasoline in 1952 increased somewhat over the 
previous year owing to larger shipments to the Netherlands Antilles, 
but continued low compared to quantities exported in the late 1940s. 
Aside from the three major markets—Australia, Canada, and the 
Netherlands Antilles—small quantities were shipped to New Zea- 
land and Italy. 

Exports of LP-gases increased in 1952, but at a lesser rate than in 
the previous 3 years. Canada and Mexico remained the large markets. 
Shipments to Mexico continued to increase, while shipments to Canada 
were virtually the same as in 1951. Shipments to Brazil and Cuba, 
although relatively small in quantity, rose at a rapid rate. 


2 Figures on exports compiled by Mae B. Price and Elsie D. Pago, of the Bureau of Mines, from records 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
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TABLE 14.—Natural gasoline exported from the United States, 1948-52, by 
countries, in thousands of barrels 


[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


1 Less than 500 barrels. 


TABLE 15.—LP-gases! exported from the United States, 1948-52, by countries, 
in thousands of barrels 2 


IO. S. Department of Commerce] 


—— — mp en e e o em er o dr ge e om e op e op op e e gr e em mp e ep pr en pr gr em ep e ee el 3,4? fF A PF A Ieeegeeee ee leeee eo eeee 


—— cr mp ge ee mm om e e om op e — eK —2 — 


TC EE ß ON NUI 952 
Philippines, Republic of 13 
Other countries................ eee 22 

M ⁰˙ð rdc 2, 364 
1 Data include LR-gases. 


$ Converted from pounds to barrels at 189 pounds per barrel. 
3 Less than 500 barrels. 


Petroleum and Petroleum Products 


By A. G. White, A. T. Coumbe, D. S. Colby, and E. M. Seeley 
| Ka 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


EMANDI for petroleum and petroleum products, in contrast to 
D the previous year's high increase, was only 3.4 percent greater 

in 1952 than in 1951. Production was characterized by abnormal 
seasonal operations caused by refinery strikes during May, which 
affected a major part of the industry. 

The increase in total demand comprised gains of 3.4 percent in 
domestic demand and 3.3 percent in total exports. However, from 
May through August, domestic demand, compared with that during 
the same period in 1951, increased slightly (1 million barrels), while 
exports declined 4 million. This relatively static demand was related 
to temporary shortages of gasoline caused by the refinery strike, 
deferred restocking of fuel oils by dealers, and reduced industrial 
demand during and after the long steel strikes in June and July. 

The major results of the refinery strike were: Reduction of total 
crude runs to stills to 4.9 million barrels daily in May (a loss of at 
least 40 million barrels in normal runs), a gain of 20 million barrels in 
stocks of crude oil, and a decline of 26 million barrels in stocks of 
refined products during the month, with most of the abnormal 
reduction in gasoline stocks. Therefore, the usual seasonal rise in 
gasoline demand in the third quarter had to be supplied from current 
production. The major refinery shutdowns were in the Texas Gulf, 
Indiana-Illinois, and Oklahoma-Kansas districts. In June, crude runs 
to stills were back to or exceeded normal runs in all districts. A 
considerable movement of products, particularly gasoline, occurred 
between districts. 

The shutdown of the Iranian refinery of over 500,000-barrel daily 
capacity in the middle of 1951 and through 1952 had a major effect 
on the foreign trade of the United States in oil products. Further 
expansion of refinery capacity in Western Europe, however, progres- 
sively modified the extent of the temporary world shortage. Further- 
more, a much smaller increase in demand in 1952 in the United 
States and the rest of the world contributed to providing an ample 
supply of oil products. 

The new supply of all oils? in the United States was 3.5 percent 
greater in 1952 than in 1951. The relative gains in production were 
1.7 percent in crude and 7.8 percent in light oils (primarily natural-gas 
liquids); the import gains were 16.9 percent in crude and 8.5 percent 

1 Certain terms used in this chapter are more or less unique to the petroleum industry. Principal terms, 
and their meaning, are as follows: 

Total de mand.— A derived figure representing total new supply plus decreases or minus increases in reported 
stocks. Because there are substantial secondary and consumers’ stocks that are not reported to the Bureau 
of Mines, this figure varies considerably from consumption. 

Domestic demand.—Total demand less exports. 

New supply of all ois. The sum of crude oil production, plus production of natural-gas liquids, plus 
benzol (coke-oven) used for motor fuel, plus imports of crude of! and other petroleum products. 

Transfers.—Crude oil conveyed to fuel oil stocks without processing or reclassification of products from 
one prongs categcry to another. 

All oils —Crude petroleum, natural-gas liquids, and their derivatives. 

Principal products.— Gasoline, kerosine, distillate fuel oll, and residual fuel oil. 

Frports.—Total shipments from continental United States, including shipments to United States Terri- 


tories and possessions. 
3 For definition, see footnote 1 at beginning of this chapter. 
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in petroleum products. Stock increases, including gains of 16 million 
in crude and 24 million in products, were sufficient for all requirements. 


TABLE 1.—Salient statistics of crude petroleum, refined products, and natural- 
gas liquids in the United States, 1948-52 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1 


Crude petroleum: 


Domestic production thousands of barrels 2__| 2,020, 185 |1, 841, 940 1, 973, 574 2, 247, 711 |2, 291, 997 
World production...... .......... ....... do ...| 3,433, 234 |3, 404, 025 3, 802, 843 4, 286, 443 4, 498, 057 
United States proportion of world production 
percent . 59 54 52 52 51 
Imports 3................. thousands of Pars 2. 129,093 | 153,686 | 177,714 | 179,073 | 209,591 
Fl cae cused 8 do.... 39, 736 33, 069 34, 823 28, 604 26, 727 
Rr on 1 d d 246, 572 
asoline-bearing crude.. ee o... 
California heavy crude................ do 10, 055 } 253, 356 | 248,463 | 255,783 271, 928 
Runs to stills -..-.---------~------------- do.-..|52, 048, 349 |1, 944, 221 |2, 094, 867 |2, 370, 404 |2, 441, 259 


Total value of domestic production at wells 
thousands of dollars .] 5, 245, 080 |4, 674,770 |4, 963, 380 5, 690, 410 5, 790, 280 
Average price per barrel at wells $2. 60 $2. 54 $2. 51 $2. 53 $2. 53 
e producing oil wells in the United States 
37 ᷣͤũͤ e 437,880 | 448,680 | 465,870 | 474,990 | 488, 520 
Total ai wells completed 1n the United States 


«during year (successful wells): 22, 585 22, 042 24, 430 23, 453 23, 466 
Refined products: 

Imports . thousands of barrels 2 59, 051 81,873 | 132,547 | 129,121 | 140,716 
EXDOPIIS e ce ease do 94, 938 86, 307 76, 483 125, 448 132, 811 
Stocks, end ef year $. occ do 343,537 342, 932 | 326,892 | 370,140 | 394,019 
Output of motor fuel do 921,923 962, 417 |1,024, 462 |1, 140, 843 |1, 189, 781 
Yield of gasoline. ..................... percent 40. 3 43.7 43. 0 42.4 42.9 
Completed refineries, end of year. .....-......... 375 307 357 350 343 

Daily crude oil capacity of refineries 
thousands of barrels 2. 6, 439 6, 696 6, 964 7, 333 7, 639 


Average dealers’ net price (excluding tax) of gaso- 
line in 50 United States cities 


cents per gallon 7. 14. 55 15. 05 15. 10 15. 33 15. 27 

Natural-gas liquids: 
Production thousands of barrels 2. 146,721 | 157,086 | 181,961 | 204,754 | 221,474 
Stocks, end of year........................ do.... 5, 579 6, 831 7, 355 8, 186 7, 807 


1 Preliminary except stock figures. 

2 42 gallons per barrel. 

s Bureau of Mines data. 

4 U. 8. Department of Commerce, except Alaska and Hawaii, which are Bureau of Mines data, 1948-52. 
Exports include shipments to the Territories. - 

5 riras on new basis and comparable with succeeding years. Figure for 1948 on old basis and com- 
parable with preceding years—2,031,041,000 barrels. 

6 Stocks as shown are comparable "with the unrevised stocks of the succeeding year. Comparable stocks 
for each succeeding ycar are shown on the same line below: 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1958 
343, 537 342, 704 
342, 932 826, 892 351, 146 
370, 140 394, 019 


At Ke end of 1951, bulk terminals were defined for reporting purposes as follows: 
. All bulk installations which receive their supplies by tankers, barges, or pipelines. 
^ Any other storage point with a combined capacity of 50,000 barrels or more, regardless of the trans- 
portation means of products. 
3 American Petsoleum Institute. 
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TABLE 3.—Demand for all oils 1 in continental United States, 1943-52 


[Millions of barrels] 
Domestic Total Domestic Total 
Year demand Exports demand Year demand Exports demand 
19433. 1, 521. 4 150. 0 1, 671. 4 19488. 2, 113. 7 134. 7 2, 248. 4 
14 8 1, 671. 3 207. 6 1. 878. 9 1919 9;ꝛ:; 8 2, 118. 2 119. 4 2, 237.6 
1. ot Us 1, 772. 7 183. 0 1, 955. 7 1950 ------- 2, 375. 1 111.3 2, 486. 4 
19466 1, 792. 8 153. 1 1. 945. 9 1951_____......... Em 2, 569. 8 154.1 2. 723.9 
177777 8 1, 989. 8 164. 5 2, 154. 3 19522222; 3; 2, 665. 0 159. 5 2, 824. 5 


1 See text footnote 1 at beginning of this chapter. 
3 Preliminary figures. 


DEMAND 


A change in the definition of bulk terminals (see table 1, footnote 6), 
effective at the beginning of 1952, increased substantially stocks of 
the four major products (gasoline, kerosine, and distillate and residual 
fuel oils) but made relatively small changes in total and domestic 
demand for these products. To permit comparison of monthly stock 
and demand data for corresponding periods in 1951 and 1952, stock 
data on the 1952 basis were collected for 1951. Consequently, table 2 
is composed of a set of 1951 figures for comparison with 1950 and a 
second set with stocks on a basis comparable with 1952. All compari- 
sons of data for these products in 1952 are with the new basis for 1951. 

Total demand for all oils in 1952 averaged 7.7 million barrels daily, 
including exports of 436,000 barrels daily. Crude exports averaged 
a 6.8-percent daily decline, whereas product exports averaged a 
5.5-percent increase. The sharp decline in crude exports after 1950 
was related to expansion of the domestic crude supply in central 
Canada, a market that received 88 percent of our crude exports in 
1950 and only 76 percent in 1952. Exports of oil products increased 
in the first half of 1952 but declined in the latter half, indicating an 
improved supply of products outside the United States. 

The domestic demand for all oils was 7.3 million barrels daily in 
1952, a 3.4-percent gain. The small increase in domestic demand 
reflected a static situation in the volume of industrial operations, mod- 
erate weather, and increasing competition from natural gas. A brief 
discussion of demand by products follows. 

Motor Fuel.—Motor fuel includes gasoline and naphtha produced 
from crude oil and blended with other light oils. Aviation gasolines 
and low-grade gasoline blended in jet fuel are included, while diesel 
oil and liquefied gases used in internal-combustion engines are ex- 
cluded. The total demand for motor fuel was 1.2 billion barrels in 
1952, an increase of 5.1 percent, and was over 42 percent of the total 
demand for all oils. The increase of about 65 million in domestic 
demand included gains of 55 million for automotive highway use, 9 
million for military and civilian aviation, and 1 million barrels for 
other uses, including naphthas, jet-fuel blends, military motor gasoline, 
and all other uses and losses. Motor fuel for highway use was 82 
percent of the domestic demand for total motor fuels in 1952. 

Residual Fuel Oil.— Demand for residual fuel oil declined 1.9 per- 
cent to 584 million barrels in 1952, almost 21 percent of the total 
demand for all oils. Domestic demand dropped 1.7 percent; the 
principal causes were the continued shift from use of residual to diesel 
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fuel in railroad locomotives and increasing competition of natural gas. 
Exports of residual fuel oil declined 3.8 percent in 1952, while imports, 
representing 91 percent of total oil-product imports, increased 8 per- 
cent. Refinery production decreased almost 15 million barrels. 

Distillate Fuel Oil.—Demand for distillate fuel oil was 514 million 
barrels in 1952, a 9-percent gain, and represented about 18 percent 
of the total demand for all oils. Exports rose 50 percent and com- 
prised increased shipments of 5 million barrels to the Netherlands 
Antilles, 3 million to Canada, and 2 million barrels to Europe. A 
greater domestic demand included gains of about 14 million barrels 
in demand for heating oils, 8 million for railroad use, 3 millien for 
vessel use, 1 million in military deliveries, and 6 million for miscel- 
laneous uses. The heating-oil demand represented 55 percent of 
the total domestic demand for distillate fuel oil in 1952. Moderate 
weather and competition with natural gas kept the increase in heating- 
oil demand low. Much of the increase for miscellaneous uses was 
due to use of diesel oil by trucks. 

Kerosine.—Kerosine demand represented less than 5 percent of 
the total demand for all oils and increased only slightly in 1952. 
Exports, however, gained 16 percent, largely because of greater ship- 
ments to India and Egypt; the increase was offset, in part, by declining 
exports to Europe. The small gain (0.6 percent) in domestic demand 
for kerosine was due to increased use as range oil and for small-space 
heating. Substitution of light distillate oil, natural gas, and liquefied 
gases has slowed the demand for kerosine. 

Other Products.—The relatively small gain of less than 1 percent 
in total demand for “other” products in 1952 was the result of a 
1-million-barrel decline in exports, chiefly lubricants, and only a 
slight gain in domestic demand. Domestic demand for asphalt 
(computed on a daily average) increased 8 percent and demand for 
liquefied gases 7 percent, whereas demand for lubricants declined 10 
percent and petroleum coke 5 percent. 

Shipments to United States Territories and Possessions.—Ship- 
ments from the United States to its Territories and possessions are 
considered United States exports, and any imports from foreign 
countries to these areas are deleted from United States total imports. 
The major part of continental United States exports to Territories 
and possessions is shipped to Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
Puerto Rico is the chief importer of foreign oils. Table 4 shows the 
total shipments of oil into these areas from the United States and 
foreign countries. 

Total shipments of petroleum to the Territories and possessions 
rose from 20.2 million barrels in 1951 to 22.0 million in 1952. The 
indicated demand, after reexports are deducted, was 21.6 million 
barrels in 1952. 
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TABLE 4.—Imports of crude petroleum and petroleum products into United States 
Territories and possessions, 1951-53 1 


[Thousands of barrels] 
1951 1952 3 
Product From con- From con- 
5 Foreign Total an Foreign Total 
States States 
E AA 7,040 18 7,058 7, 476 263 
OL A 857 z 8 1 29 
Distillate fuel oil.............. 2, 846 1,140 3, 986 2, 905 907 3, 812 
Residual fuel oil 4, 919 2,803 7,722 5, 466 3, 614 9, 0. 
Lubricants: Grease...........| |^  5]|............ o 2 S. A dE 
GE S 220 Mb IA 195 
> mc d d ß ⁰ftß 8 
G A 88 46 |... . ... 46 42 SE 42 
Asphalt 55 248 7 955 149 39 188 
Liquefied gases 0B E 56 9 49 
lr s t ou 16, 237 3, 968 20, 205 17, 133 4, 852 21, 985 


1 Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. except for imports to Alaska and Hawaii from continental 
United Stzt^s, which are Bureau of Mines data. 


3 Preliminary figures. 
WORLD OIL SUPPLY 


World production of crude petroleum increased 4.6 percent on a 
daily average basis in 1952. The total increase of 212 million barrels 
included a 44-million gain for the United States and a 168- million gain 
for the rest of the world. "The largest increases in production outside 
the United States were: Iraq, 76 million barrels; Kuwait, 69 million; 
Venezuela, 38 million; U. S. S. R., 37 million (estimated); Saudi 
Arabia, 24 million; and Canada, 14 million. The principal decline 
was 118 million barrels for Iran. The United States produced 51 
percent of the world supply in 1952. 

Crude oil refined for the entire world averaged 12.1 million barrels 
daily, which included increases of 2.7 percent for the United States and 
6.4 percent for other countries. The increase in crude refined in 
Western Europe from 793,000 barrels daily in 1950 to 15435, 000 
barrels daily in 1952 was a major factor in replacing the loss of pe- 
troleum products caused by the shutdown of the Iranian refinery. 
Easing of the supply shortage outside the United States is evidenced 
by the gain of 31,000 barrels daily in product imports and only 19,000 
barrels in product exports for continental United States in 1952. 


RESERVES 


The Committee on Petroleum Reserves of the American Petroleum 
Institute estimated proved reserves of crude petroleum in the United 
States on December 31, 1952, at 28 billion barrels. ‘These estimates 
include only oil recoverable under existing economic and operating 
conditions. 

The increase in net crude reserves in 1952 was 493 million barrels. 
New reserves were estimated to be 2,749 million barrels in 1952, of 
which 744 million represented upward revisions of previous estimates, 
1,509 million extensions of old pools, and 496 million new reserves 
discovered in new fields and in new pools in old fields. Deduction of 
an estimated production of 2,257 million barrels of crude during 1952 
(exclusive of condensate) resulted in the indicated net gain. 
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As of December 31, 1952, Texas had 53.3 percent of total estimated 
reserves, California 13.8 percent, Louisiana 9.1 percent, and Oklahoma 
5.6 percent—81.8 percent for the four States combined. 


TABLE 5.—Estimates of proved oil reserves! in the United States on Dec. 31, 
1945-52, by States 2 


{Millions of barrels] 
State 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Eastern States: 
HOIS p 350 351 355 393 468 564 646 619 
üs ns 41 44 46 49 50 57 51 56 
Kentuck aa. 57 59 65 59 56 56 59 56 
Michigan 64 69 70 69 66 7 64 57 
New York-. EE 81 7 71 67 63 59 57 53 
A yo EMI 30 2 29 29 28 27 26 27 
Pennsylvania.................... 110 98 123 110 103 106 95 122 
West Virginia 39 36 36 37 38 39 39 37 
q ul S ujlla sss d 772 762 795 813 872 987 1, 037 1, 027 
Central and Southern States SE 
TRANSAS- ci ido aa 288 267 297 300 297 342 337 352 
En. ³ðV 8 542 545 563 674 738 732 792 917 
Louisiana....................... 1,559 | 1,652 | 1,791 | 1,869 | 1,910 | 2,185 | 2,285 2, 558 
Mississippi. ..................... 257 27 304 365 403 386 385 359 
New Mexico 512 544 530 552 592 592 612 733 
Oklahoma ... .. 880 ` 898 953 1, 250 1, 330 1, 397 1. 476 1, 558 
ERR A sac 10,835 | 11,647 | 11, 777 | 12, 484 | 13,510 | 13, 582 | 15, 315 14, 916 
Total... A 14,882 | 15,823 | 16,215 | 17, 494 | 18,780 | 19, 216 | 21,202 | 21, 303 
Mountain States: ` 
Colorado 260 300 382 366 345 339 325 306 
Montan 108 104 115 119 112 111 108 156 
Dial. al EE esaa A 8 1 16 22 42 
Wyoming 600 589 679 716 692 841 973 1, 065 
e ee d enn duis M 968 993 1,176 1, 202 1, 165 1, 313 1, 436 1. 589 
Pacific Coast States: California...... 3,318 | 3,294 | 3,295 | 3,764 | 3,823 | 3,734 | 3,761 3, 854 
Other States 2 2 7 7 9 18 32 118 
Total, United States 19, 942 | 20,874 | 21,488 | 23,280 | 24,649 | 25,268 | 27,468 | 27,961 


1 Excludes condensate. 

2 From reports of Committee on Petroleum Reserves, American Petroleum Institute, of the amount of 
crude oil that may be extracted by present methods from fields completely developed or sufficiently ex- 
plored to permit reasonably accurate calculations. The change in reserves during any year represents 
total new discoveries, extensions, and revisions, minus production, 


CRUDE PETROLEUM 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


The new supply of crude petroleum in the United States averaged 
6.8 million barrels daily in 1952, a 2.8-percent gain over 1951. Do- 
mestic production increased 1.7 and imports 16.9 percent. The sup- 
ply of crude oil proved to be more than was required in 1952 as meas- 
ured by an increase during the year of 16.1 million barrels in total 
crude stocks and 23.9 million in product stocks. 

Total demand for crude (new supply plus or minus changes in 
crude stocks) was 2.5 billion barrels in 1952, a 2.4-percent gain in 
daily average. Crude runs to stills at refineries were up 2.7 percent 
in daily average. Exports decreased 1.9 million barrels, and the 
amount used as fuel and the losses decreased 3 million. 
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TABLE 6.—Supply of and demand! for crude petroleum in oontinental United 
States, 1948-52 


[Thousands of barrels} 
1948 1948 2 1949 1950 1951 1952 8 
Production.......................... 2, 020, 185 | 2,020, 185 | 1,841, 940 | 1,973, 574 | 2,247, 711 | 2, 291, 997 
imports... ll. l 8 129, 093 129, 093 153, 686 177, 714 179, 073 209, 591 
Total new supply.............. 2, 149, 278 | 2,149, 278 | 1,995, 626 | 2, 151, 288 | 2, 426, 784 | 2, 501, 588 
Increase (+) or erased (-) in 
stocks, end of year . 4-25,973 | +25, 973 —3,271 —4, 893 ＋7, 320 +16, 145 
Demand: ! 
Domestic erude --------- 1, 998, 357 | 1,998, 357 | 1,844, 173 | 1,979,764 | 2,237,305 | 2, 278, 852 
Foreign erude 124, 948 124, 948 154, 724 176, 417 182, 159 206, 591 
Total demand................. 2, 123, 305 | 2, 123, 305 | 1,998,897 | 2,156, 181 | 2, 419, 464 | 2, 485, 443 
Runs to stills: B 
Dom 8 1, 907, 027 1, 924, 335 | 1, 789, 756 | 1,918,854 | 2, 188, 677 | 2, 235, 198 
TT MAA .Eae cere 124, 014 124, 014 154, 465 176, 013 181, 727 206, 061 
, nensbere teess iE 39, 736 39, 736 33, 069 34, 823 28, 604 26, 727 
Transfers to fuel oil: 1 
Distillatoe_____ socias 3, 543 3, 403 2,701 2, 537 2, 863 2,705 
TS orc esoc v 23, S47 6, 699 4, 750 5, 325 6, 006 6, 343 
Other fuel uses and losses...........- 25, 138 25, 118 14, 156 18, 629 11, 587 8, 409 
Total demand. F 2, 123, 305 | 2, 123, 305 | 1,998,897 | 2,156,181 | 2, 419, 464 | 2, 485, 443 


1 For definition, see text footnote 1 at the beginning of this chapter. 

2 Includes California data on a new basis to compare with subsequent years. 

3 Preliminary figures except stocks. 

4 Bureau of Mines data. 

§ Inclusive of heavy crude in California, separately reported in 1948; separation discontinued in 1949, 
6 U. S. Department of Commerce, except Alaska and Hawaii, which are Burcau of Mines data. 
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TABLE 8.—Petroleum produced in the United States, 1948-52, and total, 1859- 
1952, by States 1 


[Thousands of barrels] 


1850-1952 

3 

1948 | 1949 1950 1951 1952 (total) 

Production: 
Alabama e ll l... oe 466 462 735 1, 020 1.019 4, 702 
ATRANSAS << A 8 31, 682 29, 986 31, 108 29, 798 29, 551 855, 451 
Kaltreis reegen 340, 07 332, 942 327, 607 354, 531 359,415 | 9,333, 574 
Colorado-.---------------------- 17, 862 23, 587 23, 303 27, 823 29, 153 , 970 
IA 441 487 596 591 2, 767 
Hines ĩðͤK eae oe 64, 808 64, 501 62, 028 60, 243 58,748 | 1,625. 307 
Ia aare areae 6, 974 9, 696 10, 699 11, 100 12, 067 90 
A A 110, 908 101, 868 107, 586 1145 522 114. 758 | 3 2, 355, 158 
Kentueky, 22... veces cc saa 8, 801 8, 803 10, 381 11,622 12, 043 4 275, 911 
Louisiana... ond cenas -| 181, 458 190, 826 208, 965 232, 281 241,936 | 3,035, 233 
Michigan 16, 871 16, 517 15, 826 13, 927 13, 250 V 349, 424 
Mississippl............... Cm 45, 761 37, 966 38, 236 37, 039 36, 239 357, 337 
Montana. ooo eeu on cess J 9, 382 9, 118 8, 109 8, 958 9, 576 186, 785 
Nebraska... HAS. 215 330 1, 547 2. 558 2, 502 12, 444 
New Mexico 47, 969 47, 645 47, 367 52, 719 50, 137 6 794, 251 
New York ..... J... . 4, 621 4, 425 4, 143 4, 254 4, 262 7 175, 117 
North Dakota. -si onsen [usce oos 25 1, 549 1, 574 
EK ẽ rr 3, 600 3, 483 3, 383 3, 140 3, 214 627, 353 
Oklahoma. ss. ed 154, 455 151, 660 164, 599 186, 869 192, 671 6, 614, 649 
Pennsylvanlßaaaa . 12, 667 11, 374 11, 859 11. 345 11,168 | 1, 158, 076 
VK Acoso 8 903, 498 744, 834 829, 874 | 1,010, 270 | 1,026, 371 15, 759, 500 
eelere e 16 637 1, 228 1,3 1,7 8 4, 923 
West Virginia. 2, 692 2, 839 2, 808 2, 757 2, 582 446, 299 
Womne o ee 55, 032 47, 890 61, 631 68, 929 68,427 | 1,053, 154 
Other States %_..-........ ad 83 110 65 50 41 1, 917 

Total AAA A 2, 020, 185 | 1,841,940 | 1,973, 574 | 2,247,711 | 2, 291,997 | 45, 458, 796 

Value at wells: 
Total (thousands of dollars) epus 5, 245, 080 | 4,674,770 | 4,963, 380 | 5,690, 410 | 5,790, 280 | 69, 771, 548 
Average per barrel.............. $2. 60 $2. 54 $2. 51 $2. 53 $2. 53 $1. 53 


1 For detailed figures by States, 1859-1935, see Minerals Yearbook, 1937, p. 1008. 

? Preliminary figures. 

3 Oklahoma included with Kansas in 1905 and 1906. 

4 Includes Tennessee, 1883-1907. 

$ Figures represent 1925-52 production only; earlier years included under “Other States.“ 

6 Figures represent 1924-52 production only; earlier years included under Other States.“ 

7 Early production in New York included with Penns,lvania. 

$ Figures represent 1948-52 production only; earlier years included under “Other States.” 

* Includes Alaska, 1912-33; Arkansas, 1920; Michigan, 1900-19; Mississippi, 1933-35; Missouri, 1899-1911, 
191355 I 1919-23, 1932-52; New Mexico, 1913, 1919-23; ‘Tennessee, 1916-52; Utah, 1907-11, 1920, 1924-41; Virginia, 

3-1952. 
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PRODUCTION 
General 


Production of crude oil reached a record peak of 2.3 billion barrels 
in 1952. Five States (Texas, California, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas) produced over 100 million barrels each and supplied 84.4 
percent of the output. There has been no change in the order of im- 
portance of these States since 1946. ‘Texas produced 44.8 percent of 
the national total production in 1952. 

The output of 6 other States, which supplied 12.3 percent of the 
total production in 1952, ranged from over 20 to less than 100 million 
barrels each. Wyoming replaced Illinois as the sixth State in im- 
portance in 1951, and New Mexico was seventh in 1952, with Illinois, 
Mississippi, Árkansas, and Colorado following in the order named. 

The 11 States in the above groups furnished 96.7 percent of the total 
output in 1952. Six of these States—Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, New Mexico, and Arkansas—issue monthly proration orders 
under State conservation laws to adjust production to market demand. 
These States produced 72.4 percent of the total crude oil in 1951 and 
72.6 percent in 1952. 


TABLE 10.—Percentage of total crude petroleum produced in the United States, 
1943-52, by States 


State 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 | 19521 
Texas .5 44.5 44.0 43.8 44.2 44.7 40. A 42.1 45.0 44.8 
California........-- 9 18.6 19.1 18.2 17.9 16. 8 18.1 16.6 15.8 15.7 
Louisiana.......... .2 7.7 7.7 8.3 8.6 9. 0 10.4 10. 6 10. 3 10.5 
Oklahoma......... 2 7. 4 8.1 7. 8 7. 6 7. 7 8.2 8. 3 8. 3 8.4 
Kansas . 0 5. 9 5. 6 5. 6 5. 7 5. 5 5. 5 5. 5 5. 1 5. 0 
Illinois............. .5 4.6 4.4 4.3 3.6 3.2 3.5 3.1 2.7 2.5 
Wyoming . 3 2. 0 2.1 2.2 2. 4 2. 7 2. 6 3.1 3.1 3.0 
New Mexico .6 2.4 2.2 2.1 2.2 2.4 2.6 2.4 2.3 2.6 
Mississippi......... .2 1.0 1.1 1.4 1.9 2.3 2.1 1.9 1.7 1.6 
Arkansas .8 1.8 1.7 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.3 1.3 
Colorado........... 2 <2 .3 Eri .8 .9 1.3 1.2 1.2 1.3 
Michigan.......... I .4 1.1 1.0 1.0 .9 .8 .9 .8 .6 .6 
Pennsylvania .0 .8 .7 .8 .7 .6 .6 .6 .5 .5 
Kentucky.......... .5 .5 .6 .6 .5 .4 .5 .5 .5 . 5. 
Other States ad 1.5 1.4 1.6 1.4 1.4 1.7 1.7 1.6 1.7 

Total 0| 100.0| 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0- 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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TABLE 11.—Production of crude petroleum in leading flelds in the United States, 
1951-52, and total production since discovery, in thousands of barrels 1 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 
Total since 
Field State 1951 1952 discovery 2 
Mast-'T O08 E A 99, 646 96, 539 2, 983, 152 
Wilmington Caliſor ni 51, 057 48, 073 605, 952 
Ventura Avenue ͤö“ % ¼v E E E E deer 23, 302 27, 217 448, 110 
Coallngsd.i. e l. ul ER SURE EH sius s [o EE 25, 417 25, 513 693, 031 
Run!!! Solorado ergeet 22,071 | 22.346 119, 986 
Huntington Beach................. ¡A AAA 22, 511 21, 815 502, 746 
EE 8 PPT 22, 465 19, 941 256, 198 
Mier? E, PE LT A SM SR NC 21, 221 18, 609 152, 676 
Velma AS Oklahoma 0 S 16, 089 18. 634 : 

Hawkins GC Ee 13, 333 16, 044 147, 871 

e , EE 16, 789 14, 750 
Cuyama-South.................... California EEN 14, 106 13, 989 37, 748 
MWebhslee 4. N 15, 179 13, 686 189. 262 

Slaughter «4 %%%“ ͤ K 15, 197 13, 669 
Diamond M......-...-.-----.-----]----- ( 8 9, 175 13. 398 29, 832 
Beeligson...........................]..-- A S T 14. 511 13, 382 109, 410 
Bradford-Allegany . Pennsylvania-New York.......... 13, 503 13, 202 628, 350 
JJ 0 TEAS A ͤ ee 14, 162 12. 883 399, 547 
Golfe E J))öĩÜ0—5iü! ace sul ala 2 14, 270 12, 857 319, 218 
Midway-Sunset---.... California... oce ove U... 12, 563 12, 277 773, 036 
Sholem-Alechem..................- Oklahoma.......... -2-a 10, 557 12, 239 89, 874 
DA CT Teras A a u 2222222 14, 673 12, 075 101, 116 
'Thompson............ . . .. .... ....-1-.--- JJ“; A 86 13. 020 11. 174. 603 
LevellandůuaauZaZͤ—ſnd «4 %% Coo ERE 2, 11, 783 60, 450 
E EE Co (o EE 9, 792 11, 398 232, 377 
Keystone..................... 44 ũ don e sZ aa 8 13, 031 11, 220 111, 234 
Weeks Island...................... Louisiana 8, 112 10. 705 29. 327 
Cowden ........................... juo cL MM EP E 10, 542 9. 844 130, 019 
IB Do custodia 8 W yoming-Montana............... 8, 505 9, 799 76, 110 
Buena Vista. .....................- Califomia. cus o ceu .....- 11, 174 9, 747 422, 861 
Fullerton- ER KEE 10, 855 8, 748 90, 828 
!! ²³¹iw.¹A. ̃ ͤůͤ RECS AE S 999; EE 7, 936 8. 589 53, 715 
San hh ðL . . ... California. 2, 718 8. 275 11, 781 
rr ᷣ ͤ K E reu ( di genis ĩ EE 7, 629 8. 118 18. 657 
Kettleman-North Dome Galiforn ia eer SE .. 9, 100 7, 992 389. 465 
Long Beach....................... |. -... dO E . 8, 511 7, 959 766. 343 
A E ³o·w rn A ü TE 8, 344 7,955 91, 364 
FFPff// AAA EE GO A v»—- 8 » 8, 000 7, 801 400, 729 
w and. ir PCV Pee coe mA 3.715 7. 673 43. 929 
Midland Farms. 999898 ⁵ ⁵⁵ͤ.;. 88 6. 210 7, 467 21, 077 
MGCBEITOV EE E ce EE 8. 447 7, 431 227, 076 
Dollarhidë: or l a else 8 8, 316 7,311 30, 684 
Elk City eege ere Okiahoma 3 8 7, 426 7, 248 20. 608 
Caillou Island 3 Louisiana 6. 509 7, 137 70. 838 
Anahu acc JJ dee 7. 816 7, 032 114, 837 
Clay City EE Ines 7,031 6, 993 147, 453 
Brea-Olinda....................... LR A D So eoe node eS 5, 380 6, 026 220. 042 
West Ranch. .....................- IJ» 8 7, 635 6. 852 79. 193 
Delta Farms Lollis ang 2 7, 194 6, 751 53. 164 
Cat Canyon- West California... . .. . eet 6. 140 6, 609 58, 698 
r cui eg A A este os 7, 686 6, 469 137, 286 
Tall EE A A 6, 738 6, 429 136, 136 
Baxterville.......-.----.-.--.-.---- Mississippl........................ 6, 381 6, 242 33, 860 
lr A neredi SSGJJJ§öĩ§é[„ f ⁊ E 6.322 6, 241 75. 635 
Gr. inn! RE n . . EE 5, R99 6,073 240, 940 
Lake S nn A Louisiana 6, 800 5. 938 49. 987 
il. 8 ff! EE 5, 756 5. 933 45. 443 
Russell Ranch..................... California 7. 118 5. 867 28, 663 
O AA ER T Mc VE EE A A 8 7,213 5, 610 70, 057 
NS MAA AA Illinois ..........................- 6, 127 5, 587 168, 689 
Oklahoma City...................- Gios . ...... 6, 303 5, 513 687, 065 
Santa Fe Springs California... uu... SQ... 5, 146 5, 198 543, 844 
A nueCLIcKWD MEA MERERI Louisiana 5. 245 5, 192 51. 814 
Bayou A NR y 8 5. 088 5, 173 42, 192 
e KO KO EE wed h 8 4. 976 5, 142 199, 879 
Vealmoor and East JVC ĩͤ saute cd 4, 242 5, 015 11, 064 
Kl EE Mississippi 5, 117 4, 961 127, 763 
Chocolate Bavou. duos A ³—(c( ER 5, 107 4, 946 39, 787 
¡EE A GO EE EE Shi 5, 355 4, 930 47, 042 
Foster EE E OO Ge 5, 457 4, 758 73, 681 
e New Mexico 5, 037 4, 007 31, 835 


t The classification of flelds and data may differ from other sources used in the State summaries. 
3 Includes revisions. 
8 Bureau of Mines data. 
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Crude Production by States š 


Alabama.—By the end of 1952 production in Alabama was exceeding 
the 1951 rate by 50 percent. This increase and the increase in drilling 
activity—72 completions in 1952 compared with 50 in 1951— resulted 
from discovery of the Pollard field in southern Escambia County in 
January 1952. The discovery well was completed in the lower 
Tuscaloosa and flowed 318 barrels per day. It was 40 miles southeast 
‘of the nearest producing well. Two additional pay zones were dis- 
covered and 25 additional producing wells completed in the field 
during the year. 

The discovery of gas in the Warrior Basin of Mississippi sparked 
interest in its extension across northwestern Alabama. Five wildcats 
were drilled in this area in 1952, with showings of oil and gas. 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


FicuRE 3.—Production of crude PME in the United States, 1951-52, by 
ates. 


Arkansas. Daily production declined less than 1,000 barrels to 
29.6 million for the year. Output of the Schuler and Village fields 
continued a steady decline but output in the McKamie field increased 
23"percent to 1.4 million barrels after remaining in the neighborhood 
of 1.1 million since 1944. 

Total drilling activity remained at the 1951 level, with 426 com- 
pletions that included 206 development wells and 11 exploratory 
wells. The number of dry holes, however, increased from 184 in 1951 
to 202 in 1952. 

Twelve new-oilfield discoveries were made, none of which showed 
indications of developing into important fields. 


3 Based partly on trade publications and reports of Federal and State agencies. Some figures therefore 
differ from Bureau of Mines figures. 
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TABLE 12.—Production of crude petroleum in Arkansas, 1948-52, by fields 
[Thousands of barrels] 


E 


— .. ———— — — — — — 


Atlünta- 2o uldueinocdic ves Iisiddiece 1, 383 1, 080 810 
Bucekner: EE 861 778 722 
Dorcheat-Macedonia C 1. 263 930 877 
B! ³ bK La I dO. 1, 037 945 1, 053 
Menn m doe ee es 1, 084 1, 156 1, 446 
rer EE 4, 622 4, 292 4, 223 
KREE 2, 851 2, 685 2, 674 
CHUNG? EE 3, 820 3, 140 2, 377 
Binackover 7 8 3, 901 3, 900 3, 814 
8tephens.......... Po ee 1, 278 1,611 1, 308 
175 AO. MORE TANE SEDEM A 2, 086 1, 850 1,018 
EE 3, 084 3, 053 3, 510 

on fields Eege 4, 412 4, 566 5, 719 
Total Arkansas 31, 682 29, 986 29, 551 


1 Preliminary figures. 
3 Includes oil consumed on leases and net change in stocks held on leases for entire State. 


California.— Production of crude oil decreased slightly in both the 
San Joaquin Valley and the Los Angeles Basin districts in 1952, but 
the increase in the Coastal district was enough to lift total production 
for the State 5 million barrels above that in 1951. Coastal district 
production was expanded mainly in the Ventura Avenue and in San 
Ardo fields. The San Ardo field produced 3 million barrels in 1951 and 
8 million in 1952. It was the eighth most productive field in Cali- 
fornia in 1952 and, with 184 development wells drilled, led the State 
in development activity for the year. 

There was a slight gain in overall drilling activity in 1952; 2,423 
wells were completed compared with 2,355 in 1951. Both development 
and exploratory drilling exceeded that in 1951. Nine oilfields, 21 oil 
pools, 3 gasfields, and 3 gas pools were discovered. Oakridge, a new- 
field discovery in Ventura County, promised to have considerable 
reserves. Important new pool discoveries included the Antelope Shale 
in Buena Vista Hills, the Vaqueros in Coalinga Nose, the Lane in 
Seal Beach, the Lower Sespe in Torrey Canyon, and the Eocene in 


Wheeler Ridge. 
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TABLE 13.— Production of crude petroleum in California, 1948-52, by district 


and field, 


in thousands of barrels 


(Conservation Committee of California] 


District and field 


San Joaquin Valley: 
PBI IIA eegent A ia RE 
Coalinga 


Cuyama- Russell Ranch 
Edison 


—————— T 


Midway-Sunset 
Mountain View 
degt EE Aout aeui zo ow ede deg 
Poso Creek 
Raisin City 
A AAA. ˙ A 22x «2 X UR ACE 
Riverdale 
SAU Se 
Tejon Ranch 
Ten Section 


Total San Joaquin Valley 


Coastal district: 
Aliso Canyon 
Cat Canyon 
Del Valle 
Elwood 
Gato Ridge 
Lompoc 
Nr Laredo dene d 
Orcutt 


San Miguelito 
Santa Maria 


VETAT SHE BURNER IRSE cates ect 
Other Coastal 


Los Angeles Basin: 
Brea Olinda 
Coyote 
Dominguez 
Huntington Beach 
Inglewood 
Long Beach 
Montebello 
Newport 
G Tol ARA 
Rosecrans 
Sansinena 
Sante Fo Springs. . 
Seal Beach 
Torrance 
Wilmington 
Other Los Angeles Basin 


Total Los Angeles Basin 


Total California 


1 Preliminary figures. 
3 Includes Tupman. 


1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1 
4, 019 2, 920 2, 931 3, 516 3, 237 
16, 596 13, 907 12, 032 11, 168 9, 753 
35. 818 33. 266 31, 210 31, 957 30, 344 
6, 591 7, 239 7, 207 7, 224 7, 007 
842 8, 066 16, 504 21, 230 20, 140 
4, 107 „126 3, 914 4, 867 5, 489 
2.118 , 057 2, 700 2, 459 2, 836 
2, 383 2, 720 2, 827 3, 312 3, 372 
4 382 680 831 802 
5, 100 4, 750 4, 061 4, 615 4, 739 
1, 264 979 819 728 545 
8, 240 6, 934 6, 461 7, 984 7, 790 
12, 832 11, 739 10, 467 9, 090 7, 984 
2, 750 2, 383 2, 019 2, 084 2, 161 
10, 606 6, 509 5,774 6, 309 7, 148 
15, 165 12, 758 11, 431 12, 619 12, 309 
1,307 1, 199 1, 240 1,173 1, 303 
4, 567 4, 216 3, 809 3, 451 3, 276 
1, 286 785 830 1, 196 1, 405 
1, 093 1, 356 1, 613 1, 749 1, 790 
4, 430 4, 229 3, 748 4, 089 4, 334 
1, 155 966 780 781 789 
2, 700 2, 438 2, 167 2, 056 2, 015 
1, 133 861 $ 795 39,078 2, 363 
2, 379 2, 351 2, 076 1,877 1, 621 
8, 360 8, 692 8, 002 , 093 7, 671 
156, 845 148, 828 146, 097 156, 536 152, 223 
1, 226 1,275 1, 455 1, 986 2, 428 
5, 897 5, 175 4, 632 6, 324 6, 700 
3, 516 3, 283 1, 261 1, 677 1, 229 
2, 681 2, 681 2, 313 1, 920 1, 785 
1, 279 1, 150 933 1, 036 1, 076 
2, 320 203 988 2, 482 1, 917 
2, 726 3, 185 2, 995 2, 865 2, 851 
1, 667 1,717 1,362 1, 476 1, 421 
2, 092 2, 655 2, 462 2, 242 1, 549 
1, 158 1, 264 1, 304 1, 319 1, 499 
120 481 188 2, 745 8, 281 
1, 832 2, 350 2, 895 4, 464 4, 250 
7, 269 5, 667 4, 509 4, 479 4, 029 
2, 072 2, 463 2, 382 2, 207 2, 858 
17, 738 21, 040 20, 985 23, 301 27, 241 
612 1, 648 1, 537 
5, 195 9, 830 11, 609 10, 440 13, 133 
59, 400 65, 077 62, 829 72, 605 83, 784 
5, 286 5, 213 4, 533 5, 402 6, 928 
7, 381 6, 450 5, 717 5, 895 6, 075 
4, 818 4, 743 4, 602 4, 286 3, 887 
20, 821 21, 035 20, 568 22, 465 21, 789 
4, 490 5, 064 4, 879 4, 951 4, 984 
8, 159 8, 349 8, 432 8, 498 7, 983 
2, 467 2, 346 2, 185 2, 014 1, 916 
2, 412 2, 242 1, 785 1, 575 1, 494 
2, 272 2, 347 2, 364 2, 425 2, 412 
1, 695 42, 247 41, 991 4 1, 640 4 1, 684 
19 125 531 1, 037 1, 928 
5, 512 5, 327 5, 288 5, 131 5, 164 
4, 150 4, 381 4, 286 4,118 4, 083 
2, 862 2, 762 2, 615 2, 522 2.511 
48, 317 43, 509 46, 234 50, 48, 121 
3, 238 2, 897 2, 671 2, 655 2, 504 
123, 829 119, 037 118, 681 125, 420 123, 443 
340, 074 332, 942 327, 607 354, 561 359, 450 


3 Includes Willow Springs. 
4 Includes Athens. 


— 
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Colorado.—Production increased 5 percent in 1952; most of the 
increase was from fields in the Denver-Julesburg Basin. 

Both exploratory and development drilling contributed to about 
:a 70-percent increase in completions of wells. There were 143 success- 
ful development oil-well completions and 19 successful oil-well wild- 
-cats. Seventeen of the oil and 7 of the gas discoveries were in the 
Denver-Julesburg Basin in the eastern part of the State. 

Discoveries of oil and gas in Adams and Washington Counties 
extended the productive area of this basin southward. Attempts 
‘were made to establish the presence of oil below the Cretaceous by 
several Paleozoic tests. Oil was obtained for the first time from the 
“O” sand in the West Padroni field of the basin, and development 
See extended the Yenter, Mount Hope, and Little Beaver Creek 

elds. 

In the North Park Basin of northwestern Colorado a wildcat on the 
‘Coalmont anticline showed oil; in the same basin a new pay—the 
Morrison sand—was discovered in the North McCallum field. 


TABLE 14.—Production of crude petroleum in Colorado, 1948-52, by fields 


(Thousands of barrels] 


Maud- Pow- 
Year Collins-| Hia- I Mot, Pricel der Range- | Wal- Wilson | Other Total 
W fat Wash 


el- | watha ly den | Creek | fields! 
lington Gulch 
1948....... 127 62 | 5 1| 112] 164 35 | 13,881 | 129 2 215 | 17, 862 
1949_______ 531 51 85 164 63 | 19, 632 6 193 2, 
1950....... 115 64 | 503 174 81 181 91 | 18, 956 115 | 2,796 227 | 23,303 
E 100 119 | 447 223 76 | 189 123 | 22,091 | 106 | 2,795 | 1,554 | 27, 823 
1| 2,509 | 29, 153 


1 Includes crude oil consumed on leases and net change in stocks held on leases for entire State. 
2 Preliminary figures. 


Florida.—Production, entirely from the Sunniland field in Collier 
County, declined slightly to 591,000 barrels. Discovery of the Pol- 
lard field in Alabama, just across from the Florida line, spurred drilling 
activity in the Panhandle region of Florida. 

Ilinois.—Crude-oil production declined 1.5 million barrels in 1952 
to 58.7 million. Drilling activity also decreased, with 2,142 comple- 
tions in 1952 compared with 2,412 in 1951. Most of the decline was 
in exploratory drilling, with 873 completions in 1951 and 656 in 1952. 
Wildcat wells led to the discovery of 24 new pools and 55 extensions 
to pools, none, however, of major importance. The largest pool was 
Ruark West in Lawrence County. Also, 27 new producing zones in 
established areas were discovered. Most of the drilling was in the 
structural basin of southern Illinois, and half of the wells were drilled 
in the following 6 counties: Wayne, 307 completions; White, 305; 
Lawrence, 136; Hamilton, 126; Edwards, 106; Wabash, 93. 
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TABLE 15.—Production of crude petroleum in Illinois, 1948-52, by fields, in 
thousands of barrels 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 


ohh ese ete 2e 595 979 1, 187 1, 231 1, 134 
c asinis iE 664 532 6 2, 205 3, 056 
OV EE 1, 210 1, 062 7 687 7 
Bridgeport- ...---------------------------- 1, 905 1, 943 2,012 1, 936 1, 996 
entřalið EE 1, 251 1, 712 1, 946 836 
Clay City- Noble 8, 585 8, 347 8, 142 17, 031 1 6, 993 
ale-H E 1, 323 1, 300 1, 187 2, 215 2 2, 249 
, . 1, 102 1, 905 1, 050 837 630 
Johnsonvilleůuuůvmun:; 1, 173 941 664 678 
.. ³ðV—Äĩ ͤ 8 6, 715 6, 077 7, 436 , 127 5, 587 
E AAA AA RN 1, 080 988 872 787 674 
New Harmony-Keensburg. ............... 2, 918 2, 783 2, 376 3 3, 504 3 3, 215 
Phillipstown._....... coins reas 1, 032 861 829 1, 092 , 084 
Robinsol.. l.c ß 1, 236 1, 381 1, 532 1, 530 1, 572 
Sailor Springs 1, 320 2, 371 1, 833 1, 445 1, 204 
slem EE 4, 706 4, 106 3, 726 3, 404 3, 080 
Other e A . ... e TEES 27, 217 26, 798 26, 519 24, 186 25, 019 
Total Illinois........................ 64, 032 64, 086 62, 103 59, 827 RQ FR 


1 Clay City only. ? Dale only. ¿New Harmony only. 


Indiana.—Crude production increased 9 percent to 12.1 million 
barrels in 1952. Development-drilling activity increased slightly, 
with 845 completions, whereas exploratory activity declined from 
559 in 1951 to 424 completions in 1952. Discoveries included 18 
new oil and 4 gas pools and 28 new pays in established pools. Most 
of the drilling was done in the southwest part of the State, with over 
half of the total completions in four counties—Posey, Gibson, Knox 
and Pike. The most important discovery during 1952 was the Riley 
South pool in Vigo County, which ‘produced from the Devonian 
limestone. It was.estimated to have a reserve of 750,000 barrels. 


TABLE 16.— Production of crude petroleum in Indiana, 1948-52, by months 


[Thousands of barrels] 


977 1, 060 |1, 091 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Kansas.—Production of crude remained substantially unchanged 
from 1951 and increased only 236,000 barrels. Overall drilling 
activity increased slightly; there were 4,525 completions in 1952 
compared with 4,439 in 1951. Development completions increased, 
whereas wildcat completions declined. Barton County was the most 
active in drilling, with 567 completions. During 1952 there were 
147 new fields and new-pool oil discoveries, 10 gas discoveries, and 
68 new oil-pay and 5 new gas-pay discoveries in existing pools. 
Only 3 of the new-field discoveries were estimated to have reserves 
exceeding 1 million barrels compared with 5 such fields in 1951. The 
. three were Great Bend Airport pool in Barton County, the Berg- 

kamp pool in Cowley County, and the Ruggles pool in Osborne 
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County. The most significant discoveries were those in the west- 
central counties—Decatur, Sheridan, Gove, Lane, Finney, Meade, 
and Seward. Extensive development followed discovery of several 
pools in Cowley County in eastern Kansas. 


TABLE 17.—Production of crude petroleum in Kansas, 1948-52, by flelds, in 
thousands of barrels 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 


— ę('—— . —— 2 eebe (O_O | ———— m 


E A A 1, 390 1, 246 1, 484 1, 822 1, 624 
Silica- Raymond 4, 824 4. 597 5, 147 4, 950 O) 
BStoltenberg................................ 2, 483 2, 008 1, 962 1, 760 1, 471 
NEE 10, 404 8, 905 8, 645 7, 686 6, 469 
Other felds 4 50, 114 49, 733 56, 639 61, 921 67, 304 
Total Kansas . 107, 813 100, 132 107, 220 114, 118 114, 845 


1 Silica included with Chase. 


Kentucky.—Output increased about 4 percent in 1952 to 12.0 
million barrels, 10 million of which was produced in the western part 
of the State. Successful oil-well completions declined and gas-well 
completions increased. Most of the gas wells were development wells 
in the Big Sandy field of eastern Kentucky. In western Kentucky 
11 new fields, 13 new pools, 13 new pays, and 25 extensions of old pools 
were discovered, most of them in Henderson County. In south- 
central Kentucky the main activity was development of the Trenton 
pools in Monroe County. 


TABLE 18.—Production of crude petroleum in Kentucky, 1948-52, by months 


[Thousands of barrels] 


. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July 


7 8 
1,096 |1, 040 |1,072 1, 061 [1,040 [1,000 [1,015 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Louisiana.—Production in Louisiana followed the trend of the last 
several years of increasing in the Gulf Coast region and decreasing 
in the Northern. The decrease was small in the Northern region— 
about 2 percent—and was due to declines in most of the larger fields. 
The declines in the majority of the larger fields in the Gulf Coast 
region were offset by increases in Cox Bay, Duck Lake, Romre Pass, 
Weeks Island and in fields included in the “Other Gulf Coast” 
category. 
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TABLE 19.—Production of crude petroleum in Louisiana, 1948-52, by district 


and field 
[Thousands of barrels] 
District and field 1918 1949 1950 1951 1952 1 
Gulf Coast: 

A 2. 385 2, 160 2, 194 2, 442 2,373 
ASUP? IQ LL Lao ees stet aaen ioi Zeg, 2, 137 2, 376 2, 619 3, 018 3, 090 
Wan 3, 255 3, 468 3, 450 3, 294 2, 876 
Hag do CODES EE 271 370 815 1, 259 1, 288 
Bay Marchand eg dear Äerd Z. AAA 376 1, 986 2, 428 2. 004 
Bav Bt. tween oa, ee e eege 1, 495 2, 055 2, 230 2, 672 2, 733 
Bayou Hinger zen enim ae 682 805 1, 071 1, 122 1, 156 
Bavou NB / AA 500 711 874 1, 253 1, 604 
Basan SSF16272 çs; AAA 5, 221 4, 996 4, 737 5, 139 5, 199° 
COMIDO ISO dos ceases 2 s.l 3, 519 4, 135 5, 335 6, 499 7, 136 
AT AA A 1, 514 1, 512 1,361 1, 136 1, 176 
COR AA AAA PRA 29. 1, 123 2, 102° 
Davil Pet . 662 1, 084 1, 170 1, 128 1, 117 
FC rah. Ses: AEN 6, 818 7, 581 7, 648 7, 190 6, 751 
Log LAKO- ge Beggener b 60 556 901 1, 320 1, 276 
PEN IMC E PA 103 414 1, 123 2, 269 
rr! 1. 333 1, 217 1, 321 1, 443 1, 427 
LE E Ee ET 2, 441 2, 381 2, 136 2, 083 1, 906. 
WT EE EE 1, 233 1, 216 1, 214 1, 178 1, 179 
Garden beggen A 1, 353 1, 509 1, 614 1, 583 1, 590 
nO E ˙ AAA aa a AO a 2, 089 1,717 1, 539 1, 460 1, 498. 
Golden Meadows 3, 493 4, 156 5, 020 4, 861 4, 546- 
600 HOD 2, 351 2,177 2, 2 0 2, 431 2, 288 
Ind Jegen Ee RN 3, 729 3, 590 3, 766 3, 853 3, 638. 
GUVA / AAA 2, 072 2, 115 2, 217 2, 325 1. 970 
CCCP 4, 264 3, 626 3, 519 3, 621 3, 780° 
Horseshoe Bayou...................... 878 1, 178 1, 216 1,316 1, 303- 
Ic eeneg A 2, 478 2, 212 1, 947 2, 282 2, 513 
ooo AN 587 867 917 1, 067 1, 084 
Sont. EA 1, 492 1, 207 1, 104 893 861 
TIBUS. ee e code 4, 107 4,017 4, 332 4, 489 4, 467° 
lenk keeft 1, 201 1, 083 1, 031 1,105 1, 104 
IN ͥ t 1, 558 1. 581 1, 625 2, 173 2, 456 
F E een 1, 665 1, 812 1, 972 2, 086 1, 813° 
] Y AE PI LR 1, 811 1, 910 2, 112 2, 205 2, 417 
NIU DONC RR eade zs dei 16 306 1, 331 2,057 2, 445- 
o AAA 2 1. 518 1, 577 L 462 1, 470 1, 275- 
F EE EES 1, 696 1, 753 1, 767 1, 659 1, 390 
PC AAA AA 22 3, 936 3, 698 3, 6:9 3, 626 3, 411 
Pine Prairie. cc cscscsvccccsssscuawcnece 1, 409 1, 416 1, 168 1,0.8 984 
Pont g-LA-Ha0D6.. a o. ue aE 3 304 1, 603 2, 484 2, 746- 
POP DOIG ER ( ( reece 1, 636 1, 456 1, 470 1, 438 1, 285- 
Quarantine Bay. eege Stee Sagëesbeg eg 3, 745 3, 445 3, 725 3, 960 3, 480° 
NY AAA IRA PA ꝛ ˙m i' aÀ 606 2, 315 3, 641 
E EE / AA 1, 709 1, 629 1, 577 1, 793 2, 095: 
RECTION eS: ¿ss AS A 518 1, 103 1, 296 1117 1, 3.3. 
eee . 2 152 771 1, 257 979 
'T'ODOTIS DB... 2a spicae día xc E eege ciis 3, 035 3, 977 3, 788 3, 321 2, 647 
IUOiIVel E A EE 2, 097 2, 844 2, 8.0 2, 203 1,811 
VO e S a araba l I Ul die 4, 174 4, 614 5, 001 5,7.2 5, 965 
Wille: Platte a a aie 2, 106 1, 969 1, 888 1, 462 1, 424 
VintG ilie a eum mi ona e 3, 578 3, 710 3, 872 3, 960 3, 786 
Weeka Isintid AAA 1, 642 2, 922 5, 183 8, 199 10, 680 
West Bar e EE 2, 108 2, 281 2, 404 2, 936 3, 123 
West Cote Blanche: ee eet ee er 1, 280 1, 827 1, 704 2, 392 2, 830 
West. erer... 1, 379 1, 393 1, 472 1, 782 1, 966. 
We thet CASEIN: a. Age S Enc rir RE 1, 597 1, 594 1, 692 1, 672 1, 563. 
Other antes... 28, 648 30, 511 36, 720 46, 239 52, 510 

Total aufen 137, 990 146, 433 164, 755 188, 768 199, 399 

Northern: 

BN Ate ege e t 1, 963 1, 664 1, 443 1, 468 1, 432 
/ ² AAA 2 3, 392 4, 969 5, 689 4, 995 5,111 
BIOS eg T 8, 576 7, 515 6, 733 6, 679 6, 436 
ine e CS 4, 405 5, 339 5, 444 5, 480 5, 008. 
PAKS DO Gil, nacos 7, 357 7, 300 6, 695 5, 871 4, 870 
AAA AS 978 1, 703 2, 216 1, 481 889 
Nepo T eok AAA 2, 623 2, 438 2, 328 2, 302 2, 272 
3117 e RS E AE A 2, 791 2, 625 2, 490 2, 294 2, 203 
TREN A aypaspa 2, 997 1, 896 1, 085 656 480 
A AN EE 1, 509 1, 302 1, 186 1,0.3 934 
Other Natter aora re 6, 874 7, 612 8, 901 11, 244 12, 902 

Total Northern. 43, 468 44, 393 44, 210 43, 513 42, 537 

Total Louisiana. . . a 181, 458 | 190,826 208, 965 | 232, 281 241, 936 


1 Preliminary figures. 

2 Includes crude oil consumed on leases and net change in stocks held on leases for entire district. 
3 Includes Hemphill, Trout Creek, and Jena. 

Includes Little Creek and 5ummerville. 
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Exploratory drilling activity declined 7 percent in the Northern 
region. Development drilling in the Northern region and exploratory 
and development drilling in the Gulf Coast region increased in 1952 
compared with 1951. Innorthern Louisiana, most of the development 
drilling again was done in the Caddo-Pine Island field. Of the 22 
new-field discoveries, 7 produced from the Wilcox group in central 
Louisiana. 

In the Gulf Coast region 38 fields were discovered, 21 were completed 
in beds of Miocene age, 10 in the Oligocene, and 7 in the Eocene. The 
five most promising fields, from the standpoint of reserves, were: East 
Lake Verret, Assumption Parish; Deep Lake, Cameron Parish;. 
East Black Bay, Plaquemines Parish; Bourg, Terrebonne Parish; 
and Lobdell, West Baton Rouge Parish. The southeast corner of the 
State was the most productive of the discoveries; Plaquemines, 
Jefferson, and Lafourche Parishes provided over one-third of the 
discoveries of the Louisiana Gulf Coast region. 

Michigan.—Both production and drilling activity declined in 1952 
but at a lesser rate than in 1951. Production dropped about 700,000 
barrels to 13.3 million barrels; the declines were distributed among 
most of the fields. Development completions declined from 368 in 
1951 to 362 in 1952 and exploratory completions from 332 to 277. 
Successful exploratory completions increased, however, from 7 percent. 
in 1951 to 11 percent in 1952. Nine new oilfields, 2 new gasfields, 
and 10 new producing zones in established pools were discovered, and 
12 successful outpost wells were drilled. The average. production 
per well continued to increase, as in previous years. The new-field 
discoveries were not important from the standpoint of proved reserves, 
but several had interesting geological significance. The Dow-Brazos 
Unit I in Hamlin field, Mason County, established Niagaran forma- 
tion production (Silurian age) in an area far removed from similar 
production. The Boyd-field discovery in St. Clair County, with 
production from the Salina-Niagaran (Silurian age), extends this. 
group from southwestern Ontario, Canada, and opens part of eastern 
and southeastern Michigan to exploration. 


TABLE 20.—Production of crude petroleum in Michigan, 1948-52, by fields, in 
thousands of barrels 


[Michigan Department of Conservation] 


East | Kaw- | Kim- 
Beaver | Cold- | Deep Pent-| Reed | St. |Stony | Other 
Year Creek | water | River 2 po k: pa water | City | Hekn | Lake | fields | T'otal 
1918.........- 370 | 2, 212 | 2, 885 336 804 | 1,614 392 | 1,282 819 | 6,068 | 16, 871 
1919.........- 904 | 1,673 | 2,396 322 755 | 1, 119 | 1, 383 914 861 | 6,053 | 16,517 
1950. 794 | 1,635 | 2,080 331 722 817 | 1,410 752 998. | 5,903 | 15, 826 
1951. 641 | 1,488 2, 029 381 631 569 718 646 881 | 5,552 | 13, 927 
19521 510 | 1,388 | 1, 847 470 559 411 660 594 733 | 5,668 | 13, 250 
1 Preliminary figures. 


Mississippi Production continued to decline from the high point 
reached in 1948. Drilling activity, while below 1951, exceeded that 
of 1949 and 1950. Exploratory drilling increased 5 percent, whereas 
development drilling declined 17 percent: Eighteen new fields were 
discovered, 3 more than the previous high set in 1951; 13 of these 
produced from the Wilcox group in southwest Mississippi, but none 
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is expected to be important. Discovery of Wilcox gas in the Pistol 
Ridge field, Forrest County, in 1951 extended the producing possi- 
bilities of this sand eastward. 

Discovery of the Muldon gasfield in Monroe County, producing 
from Paleozoic era rock, started widespread leasing in the Warrior 
Basin in Mississippi and Alabama. The discovery well was a reworked 
wildcat abandoned in 1951. 


TABLE 21.—Production of crude petroleum in Mississippi, 1948-52, by months 


[Thousands of barrels} 

Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Total 
AAA 3, 526| 3, 419| 3, 702| 3,652] 3,817| 3, 760 4, 027 4, 021| 3, 856| 4, 069| 3, 956 3, 056/45, 761 
7 ( 3, 580) 3, 028 3, 383 3, 286; 3, 376 2,990] 3, 073| 3, 124| 2, 990 3, 069) 3, 017 3, 050 37, 966 
1950 3, 031] 2, 755 3, 091] 2, 929 3, 193) 3, 284 3, 405 3, 411] 3, 305} 3, 364 3, 220 3, 248 38, 
.; eee 3, 237 2, 905] 3, 146] 3, 042 3, 165 3, 035 3, 120 3,113) 3, 005] 3, 159| 3, 012) 3, 100 37, 039 
1953 cos 3, 119} 2,880} 3, 062] 2, 996] 3, 143| 2, 962| 2,981] 3, 009 2, 980 3, 043) 2, 065! 3, 099/36, 239 

1 Preliminary figures. 


Montana.—Production increased 618,000 barrels to 9.6 million in 
1952 and exceeded the previous high reached in 1948. Production 
from the larger established fields—Cut Bank, Elk Basin, and Kelvin- 
Sunburst—declined in 1952. The increased output was mainly from 
the Bowes field in north-central Montana and from the East Poplar, 
the Glendive, and the Richey fields, all in the Williston Basin. 

With a total of 345 completions in 1952, wildcat drilling almost 
doubled, and development drilling increased 17 percent. Of the 10 
new fields discovered, 7 were in the Williston Basin, especially along 
the Cedar Creek-Baker-Glendive anticline where oil was discovered 
in 1951. It was estimated that 75 million barrels of reserves was 
added during the year in the eastern part of the State. 


TABLE 22.—Production of crude petroleum in Montana, 1948-52, by fields, in 
thousands of barrels 


{Montana Oil Conservation Board} 


D Dowes 


Cat 
Creek | Bank 


Pon- 
dera 


Total 


Basin ` | stone 


TN 1, 623 361 
—— 2,331 | 1,559 70 | 515 
1,569 | 1,486 164 | 544 
1,821 | 1,449 179 | 792 
697 


PPPOP 
3888 8 


1 Includes crude oil consumed on leases and net change in stocks held on leases for entire State. 
3 Preliminary figures. 


Nebraska.—Production in 1952 was 2 percent less than in 1951. 
The outlet for crude oil provided by the completion in 1952 of the 
Platte pipeline across the northern part of the Denver-Julesburg 
Basin, however, allowed production to increase in the latter half of 
the year. 

Total well completions increased to 291 in 1952 from 241 in 1951, 
with both wildcat and development completions higher. Most of the 
drilling in Nebraska was done in the Denver—Julesburg Basin in 
Cheyenne and Kimball Counties. Development drilling extended the 
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limits of the West Sidney gasfield and of the Long, Southwest Potter, 
and Kimball oilfields. The area of production was extended north 
by the discovery of oil in Morrill County. 


TABLE 23.—Production of crude petroleum in Nebraska, 1948-52, by months 


[Thousands of barrels] 
Year Jan. | Feb. Mar. Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Total 
1048 ee 8 17 14 18 17 18 20 21 20 16 18 17 19 215 
r A 21 18 20 17 18 28 23 25 49 41 50 330 
19500 56 54 6⁴ 72 84 96 124 135 171 227 215 | 249 | 1, 547 
!! ec and iues 289 229 250 203 210 196 202 | 207 190 197 189 196 | 2,558 
177; Rech 171 159 175 174 101 180 212 211 234 262 | 236 | 387 | 2,502 


1 Preliminary figures. 


New Mexico.—Production of crude oil in 1952 increased 12 percent 
over 1951. Although there were declines in the larger fields of the 
southeast part of the State, development of other fields, especially the 
Denton field in Lea County, provided an overall increase. Oil pro- 
duction in northwest New Mexico was enhanced by development of 
the Doswell field in Rio Arriba County. 

Drilling activity also exceeded that in 1951, both in the Northwest 
and Southeast. Completions rose approximately 30 and 40 percent, 
respectively, in the 2 regions. Most discoveries in the Southeast con- 
tinued to be in Lea County, from the Permian horizon. In 1952 
increasing interest was being shown in the northern portion of Lea 
County, in the deeper formations—the Devonian and Ellenburger. 

In the northwest portion of the State the major activity was develop- 
ment and extension of known fields in the San Juan Basin. The 
Blanco gas pool was extended to a length of 50 miles and a width of 
35 miles. A new pay discovery in Hogback field, San Jaun County, 
produced oil from the Mississippian horizon, deep production for that 
area. | 


TABLE 24.—Production of crude petroleum in New Mexico, 1948-52, by district 
and field, in thousands of barrels 


[Oiland Gas Journal] 


District and field 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Southeast: 
Arrowhead. ue 1, 460 1, 289 1,059 988 809 
ien, ß pennos 2, 660 3,015 2, 143 2, 515 3, 511 
Drlnkard. EE 6, 236 6, 742 5, 538 5, 037 4, 007 
Funes ee 5, 360 4, 414 3, 898 110, 590 1 9, 588 
Gravbure-Jackson 1, 869 1, 763 1, 750 1, 545 1, 353 
i; ĩðVK vena eee UA 3, 841 3, 732 3, 924 4, 380 3, 902 
Langlie-Mattix.......-...-..-..------- 1,075 1,126 1,546 1,700 1, 635 
Mase weer 2,033 2,042 2,011 1, 829 1, 813 
Monument 6, 902 6, 488 6, 168 (!) ) 
Paddock...... . . . . . . . ... .. . . .. .. . .. 1, 584 1, 568 1,378 1,178 887 
Vell .... ed dera 4, 504 4, 449 4, 546 4,865 4, 496 
Bd Ee 9, 708 10, 714 13, 023 17,775 26, 365 
Northwest 37 335 


Total New Mexico 47, 607 47,677 47,315 52, 729 58, 725 


1 Monument included with Eunice. 
2 Bureau of Mines data. 
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New York.—Crude-oil production continued at the 1951 level and 
totaled 4.3 million barrels in 1952. All drilling of oil wells was in 
conjunction with secondary-recovery operations. 


TABLE 25.—Production of crude petroleum in New York, 1948-52, by months 
[Thousands of barrels} 


1 Preliminary figures. 


North Dakota.—Activity surged following discovery of the Beaver 
Lodge field, Williams County, in the Williston Basin in 1951. At the 
end of 1952 there were 86 producing oil wells compared with 1 at the 
end of 1951. Production totaled 1.5 million barrels and at the end of 
the year was approximately 11,000 barrels per day. In 1952 Amerada 
Petroleum Corp. discovered four new fields along the Nesson anticline 
on which Beaver Lodge is located. These fields—the Charlson, Croff, 
Hoflund, and Tioga—all produced from the Madison formation. 

Ohio.—Oil production increased slightly in 1952 to 3.2 million 
barrels. Total development drilling increased 7 percent without a 
corresponding increase in dry holes or gas-well completions. Develop- 
ment oil-well completions thus rose 21 percent. The active areas for 
oil-well development drilling were Jackson Township, Knox County, 
and Newcastle Township, Coshocton County. The one important 
new pool found in 1952 was in Newcastle Township. a 


TABLE 26.—Production of crude petroleum in Ohio, 1948-52, by months 


[Thousands of barrels] 
Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sept. Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Total 
1948...............- 259 | 251 309 | 302 85 312 | 317 | 324 | 309 305] 298 311 , 600 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Oklahoma.—Crude production in 1952 increased less than in the 
previous 2 years. Substantial increases were reported by only a small 
ao of fields, mainly the Fox-Graham, Sholem Alechem, and the 

elma.‘ 

Exploratory-drilling activity dropped in 1952, while development 
drilling increased slightly. 

No major fields were discovered during the year, there was active 
exploration, however, in the Ardmore Basin, the Hugoton Embay- 
n, and Washita uplift east and west of the Elk city field in Beckham 

ounty. 


* Approximately 5 percent of the crude production was from secondary-recovery projects. 
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TABLE 27.—Production of crude petroleum in Oklahoma, 1948—52, by fields, in 
thousands of barrels 


[O1] and Gas Journal] 
Field 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
AUT de ³ 1, 129 1,317 1,359 1, 447 1, 336 
Apache: l ul ull T ee db saa dwasUesOM AE 2, 181 1, 749 1,337 1,470 1,331 
Eege aa aa kie SSE 601 740 1, 272 1,073 , 244 
Brock-wegt eu lll. l... ..-- 536 858 1,114 982 679 
Burbank. ome eee ee a ed 2, 432 2, 338 2, 124 2, 318 3,157 
Cache Oreek...... Soeivseeccuseu ss = 1, 945 1, 780 1, 511 1, 289 1, 042 
le 8 4, 552 4, 207 4,091 4, 127 964 
Seon ĩ⅛?xV]V y ee 1, 731 1, 539 1, 363 1, 432 1, 113 
Cumberland............................... 3, 955 3, 275 3, 628 3, 475 3, 102 
Cushing -errer ouod un cct eg 2, 862 2, 726 2,759 2, 816 2, 889 
ee cw 96 e ssECTAnRES OE 470 434 302 359 
BK City MEME HIE IEEE 63 788 5, 066 7,426 7, 248 
A ³ÜVj 8 370 595 891 1, 178 
Ill! ³ðVA 8 1, 141 1, 076 1,026 938 9 
FAG... 88 414 923 3, 196 5, 532 
I edocs 2, 610 2, 587 2, 551 2, 502 2, 252 
Had. 2, 629 2, 527 2, 382 2, 267 2, 183 
Hëewitt- 22er EE E E Ue sete 1, 633 22,716 4, 320 3, 694 3, 173 
Hoover-northwest........---.-.-.-.------- 434 766 1,034 887 693 
9) ³ĩͤ d 8 1, 758 2, 250 1, 886 1, 725 1, 627 
TCC 1, 199 1,023 834 934 709 
een 8 625 589 670 978 1, 222 
Oklahoma City-........-.-.---..---..----- 8, 543 7, 703 6, 785 6, 303 5, 513 
Pals Valley E 2, 162 1, 488 1,091 957 817 
SÉISSEN, sai sis uie Re 689 712 767 728 615 
RING W000 BE 87 260 1, 927 2, 288 1, 338 
Seminole district: 
Boes cs ota 1, 262 1,176 1, 201 1,178 1, 003 
Little RlT enn 1, 416 1, 194 1,016 945 852 
t Louis. 8 1,330 1, 283 1, 405 1, 560 1, 440 
Seminole Cit /.. 1, 086 1, 441 1, 164 1, 207 1,077 
Sholem Alechem 5, 196 6, 497 8, 545 10, 557 12, 239 
South Burbank 1,076 901 860 776 617 
me EEN 1,119 3, 795 3, 456 3, 378 3, 466 
EES 13, 225 10, 134 10, 227 16, 089 18, 634 
West st Edmond EN 8 9, 322 5, 478 3, 914 3, 482 4,471 
ll Miedo oe 1,497 2, 094 1, 942 1, 655 1,1 
Ca EE 828 796 825 1, 352 1, 891 
Other fields... I... .. ... dere 71, 356 68, 982 76, 481 88, 185 89, 464 
Total Oklahoma 154, 680 150, 003 163, 843 186, 866 191, 523 


1 Included with “Other fields.” 
2 Includes Bayou. 


Pennsylvania. Crude-oil output declined approximately 2 percent 
in 1952. The Bradford field produced 78 percent of the crude oil in 
Pennsylvania. All but 24 of the oil wells drilled were in connection 
with secondary-recovery projects, most of them in the Bradford field. 
No new oilfields or pools were discovered in the State during the year. 


TABLE 28.—Production of crude petroleum in Pennsylvania, 1948-52, by months 


{Thousands of barrels] 
Year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Total 
1948 usos e 1,021 961 |1,115 1,089 ¡1,071 1, 093 1, 083 1, 073 |1,048 ¡1,047 1, 046 11,020 12, 667 
19499... 983 916 1,029 970 956 | 959 919 980 922 940 884 916 {11,374 
oo 949 846 971 953 11,034 |1,010 11,022 1, 041 1, 011 1.041 980 1, 001 11, 859 
! ks al sass 990 876 986 949 997 965 978 983 916 999 897 809 |11, 345 
19852 ͤ 934 871 950 976 979 941 962 92⁵ 914 931 842 | 933 11, 158 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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Texas.—Overall production in Texas increased 1.6 percent and 
the total number of completions 1.1 percent in 1952. 

Gulf Coast.— Production of crude declined slightly from1951. Drillin 
activity increased 12 percent to 2,581 completions in 1952; successf 
oil and gas completions, however, increased only 3 percent. The 
numerous discoveries were collectively important, but none was a 
major contribution to reserves. Development was greatest on salt 
domes in the Frio and Yegua formations. 

East Texas.—Crude-oil production continued close to that in 1951 in 
1952. Exploratory drilling remained slightly over 250 completions, 
but development completions dropped from 918 in 1951 to 530 in 
1952. Twenty discoveries were made in 1952, 10 less than in 1951; 
the new fields did not yield important oil reserves but continued the 
trend toward expansion of gas condensate. 

Central Texas.—Production of crude oil increased 4 percent in the 
Central district. Completions gained considerably from 1951, 
however, the number of productive wells was only slightly greater. 
Successful exploratory drilling dropped from 14 percent in 1951 to 7 
in 1952. 

North Texas.—Production of crude increased in 1952, as it had for 
several years. Drilling activity also increased; with 5,517 tests 
drilled, 2,846 successfully, compared with 4,990 of which 2,474 were 
successful in 1951. The main interests in Railroad Commission 
District 9 (Montague, Jack, Young, and Archer Counties) were 
searchings for Strawn sand and Caddo conglomerate reserves. Nearly 
half of the discoveries in District 7B were made in the Strawn sand. 
Coleman, Stevens, Throckmorton, and Jones Counties led in number 
of discoveries. 

Panhandle.—Both production and drilling declined again in the 
Panhandle region. ‘Total completions dropped from 727 in 1951 to 
631 in 1952, partly because of lack of casing. Six new pools—3 oil and 3 
gas—5 of which were in the Anadarko Basin, were discovered; the 
most important was the Quinduno in Roberts County. 

South Texas.—Crude production dropped about 1 percent in 1952 
compared with a 26-percent rise in 1951. ‘Total completions declined, 
mainly because of the reduction in the number of development oil 
wells. Gasfield development wells exceeded the number completed 
in 1951. | 

San Patricio County led the district in number of discoveries and 
extensions, Nueces County ranked second. None of the new fields 
was classified as a major discovery. Throughout South Texas 
emphasis was on exploiting new pay levels in areas of previous produc- 
tion. Discoveries in Hidalgo County were expected to develop into 
sizable additions to that area’s already large gas reserves. 

West Texas.—Drilling activity, especially development drilling, 
declined in 1952. The tempo of drilling in the Spraberry subsided as 
methods were sought to improve the recovery from this tight forma- 
tion. Production from the Spraberry trend and from Scurry County, 
which contributed much to the rise in output in the district in 1951, 
remained virtually static in 1952. The greatest number of new field 
discoveries were in the Central Basin platform, the Midland, Basin 
and the Eastern shelf. 
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TABLE 29.—Production of crude perce in Texas, 1948-52, by district and 
e 


[Thousands of barrels] 
District and field 1 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 2 

Gulf Coast: 

AAA A dre EE RA Sa 1,581 1,080 715 1,073 1,004 
PEA Nuet S hobpwASUAÜRSe A 10, 832 7,103 6, 801 7,727 7, 032 
MA A 1, 944 1, 964 2,110 2, 038 2, 132 
DRA io EE 1, 903 1, 044 1, 510 1,737 1,161 
ehr PAI 1, 337 1,794 1,775 1, 934 1,756 
FHH AA 1, 299 856 832 965 890 
ene Zetting ege Së 2, 863 3, 529 4, 272 5, 166 5, 028 
SOG AE re 20, 519 11, 638 11, 943 14, 081 12, 913 
Dickinson-Gillock............-.-....-- 2, 287 2, 368 3, 493 , 090 4,105 
JPC A E e AS A 1,171 1, 393 1, 550 1, 449 1, 340 
BOTS AA MA REA 1,029 1, 220 1, 508 1, 496 1, 474 
C AAA ̃ K th 2, 272 1, 905 1, 696 1, 403 1, 455 
RAS RRA E 1, 571 1,048 1,101 1, 341 1, 232 
SA ˙·AAA AAA 2, 484 1. 529 1, 425 1, 737 1, 830 
Wie RÍO cito ias 1, 236 860 783 937 989 
e A ES 20,745 13. 178 11, 386 14, 989 13, 729 
70080 AAA 913 1,7 2, 451 2,873 3, 148 
sy AAA giele 4, 338 3, 053 2, 858 3, 512 3. 269 
CT A E EES, 21, 643 14, 317 13, 247 16, 536 14, 767 
ere quiso AA o en 1, 891 1, 109 1, 288 1, 671 1, 491 
Sign sen ˙ AA eeh 1, 315 1, 893 2, 380 2, 384 2, 291 

CTT... A 1, 520 1,781 | 3, 534 4,612 3 3, 388 

Fro 1, 138 1, 272 1, 257 1, 246 1, 036 

DA hr TE AAA er 1,052 812 716 827 704 

TAVIDGESÓON. des sau coro ppt nt ma t 1, 898 1, 353 1, 373 1, 395 1, 208 

C 2, 193 1, 482 1, 502 1, 803 1, 589 

CGG 1, 595 1,113 1, 220 1, 418 1, 217 

MOFA eg égen ee ocio 1, 955 1, 254 1, 126 1, 339 1, 368 

DERI VO: A 2,913 2, 108 2,011 2, 393 2, 166 

ccc 1. 468 1, 047 1, 139 1, 333 1, 685 

DO ME eg ee ee 5, 983 5, 096 5, 521 6, 247 6, 268 

Custer ER A EE 4, 218 2,913 2, 418 3,519 3, 368 

„ee rr 840 1, 285 1, 444 1, 782 1,591 
II orae mies CREE A $ di? 2, 281 1,675 1, 944 2, 291 1, 997 

E A A 2, 492 1,785 1, 657 1,874 1, 966 

N AAA 3, 119 2, 355 2, 442 2, 708 2, 655 

6. K ˙ aee Bee 1, 161 850 772 817 642 

PPP 1,114 1,176 1, 223 1, 364 1, 465 

AUR a PRA 1,180 1, 400 1, 883 2, 009 1, 804 

RO AA AA Sege 1, 641 1,417 1,193 1, 192 1, 255 

Sir 442 1. 339 2, 064 1, 665 1, 626 

G Ee le IES N, 3,762 2, 645 2, 288 2, 336 2, 360 

lu 0p s ARM EA PA 1,859 1,186 1,059 1, 380 1, 294 

AT A A 2, 421 2,079 2, 056 1, 943 1, 468 

A A DU A IA AAN 331 1, 052 926 

ene le, ARA IA 16, 927 11, 763 10, 187 12, 840 11, 846 

2o 2010550 anc EE NA 3, 518 2, 394 2, 212 2, 444 , 204 

SOUR 12. una A 77 366 2.291 3, 300 3, 216 

ohni 2, 591 2, 654 2. 619 2, 331 2, 297 

CCC 7, 031 5, 066 5, 456 7, 525 6, 844 

n Seege gf 5, 850 4,160 3, 718 4, 345 4,018 

Other Gulf Doni au zzz AS 60, 221 49,119 55, 483 68, 938 73, 835 
dh "tel An AR POR A ES 249, 633 189, 592 199, 263 239, 407 232, 342 

East Texas: 

rr an annA 112, 284 93, 951 97,825 100, 695 97, 394 

C0 ² AA lisa a areqr 2, 098 1, 991 1, 808 1, 568 1,413 

(TV ar E IO 17, 609 11, 464 10, 439 13, 638 16, 261 

LODS TORO. A ⅛¾ Ä... ˙ Et, este 2, 223 1, 491 1,415 1,619 1, 476 

CCC ER E EE EE 1, 614 1, 036 1, 088 992 700 

LI OWS. E tión. 1, 038 977 829 698 718 

NEW Det, Afen E 1, 617 1, 894 1, 836 2, 355 2, 309 

TT AN EE 7,8 3, 715 2, 886 2, 740 3, 078 2, 848 

A A AE eee 1, 204 1,005 848 802 694 

Ca d AS ARCA PES, 1,167 735 708 769 685 

o RR E RAR RA 8, 804 6, 188 5, 891 6, 692 6, 440 
fan Sits A EE 12, 110 8, 313 7. 358 9, 698 11, 349 

Oth Essi Te158,.-.. ic Le nep RA 8, 899 9, 686 11, 406 19, 642 19, 584 
yo Nast PEA 174, 382 141, 617 144, 191 162, 246 161, 871 

Central Texas: 

AA MEME nah steak EEN 1, 879 2, 045 2, 223 2, 434 1, 778 
o dere MR 2, 574 2, 508 2, 524 2, 830 2, 943 
r 1, 401 1, 387 1, 608 1, 951 2, 385 

Other Central Texas................... 3, 345 2, 952 , 404 4, 302 4, 921 
Total Central Teras 9, 199 8, 892 9, 769 11, 517 12, 027 


For footnotes, see end of table. 
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TABLE 29.—Production of crude petroleum in Texas, 1948-52, by district and 
field—Continued 


District and field ! 


— | — | n | — r I y 


North Texas 1 ũ uiii 96, 513 
Panhandle ᷣ . 29, 272 
South Texas: 
Agua Dulo ee 2, 094 2, 232 1, 955 
Fulton Beach........................- L 202 1,819 1, 993 
Garen entia 1, 064 1, 321 1, 282 
Hoffman 1, 069 2, 154 1, 983 
Kelsey tt tdo 2, 284 3,017 3, 083 
London d y EA 974 1, 330 1, 192 
let e PA 1, 652 1, 582 1, 469 
Saxet-Saxet Frin. 1, 499 1, 176 1, 018 
Glen nnn 3, 150 3, 680 8, 344 
)] 8 1, 260 1. 203 1, 405 
PAE EE EE ae 1, 096 1, 491 1, 210 
White Point. 2, 674 3, 391 3, 337 
Willamar and West Willamar......... 2, 092 2, 205 8, 106 
Other South Texas. ..................- 54, 716 69, 858 69, 158 
Total South Texas. 96, 549 96, 535 
West Texas 
Andrews. ssec 31, 860 37, 308 38, 225 
BOFd6eth osse co ue wolaende mue DEE, DEE 2, 978 8. 081 9. 614 
Lë Loco p . d T 3, 852 4, 790 5, 817 
Crane-Upton ---L..- 22, 973 31, 557 42, 500 
Soe. eie e ... M 7,078 8, 574 8, 725 
O A 1, 534 2, 305 2, 300 
. Ee 57, 096 69, 576 69, 516 
Gaines-Yoakum. ...............-...... 28, 703 35, 742 34, 854 
PPP ⁵ ð A 88 3, 364 4, 199 3, 802 
Glasscock-Howard-M itchell-Scurry... S 8, 977 11, 598 9, 507 
Hockley 19... 27, 597 31, 338 30, 263 
Kent Ee 3, 525 7, 121 6, 980 
King....... 3% ISP PUER: 863 1, 090 978 
Midland... o AA 873 9, 508 14, 885 
e A E A 17, 862 22, 305 22, 004 
Rll! 2, 372 2, 031 3, 007 
A AAA ³⁰˙¹m les 1. 090 1, 205 1, 609 
Runn es anei aiai 1. 063 7, 703 6, 052 
S ĩ³ĩö ³ ] AA wees 36, 529 48, 478 48, 077 
Terry AA pCR OS eRe Sn eR Sas 1, 172 3, 391 5, 102 
¿E A 1, 152 1, 911 1, 618 
APG AAA RO 5, 380 8, 281 11, 521 
WIRE 17, 961 19, 228 16, 653 
Other West Texas .. 842 2, 879 5, 112 
Total West Texas 286, 696 381, 279 398, 811 
Total Texas......................... 829, 874 | 1,010, 270 1, 026, 371 


P iE breakdown of Texas districts, 1946-52, was changed to agree with the Texas Railroad Commission 
visions. 

3 Preliminary figures. 

3 A new field was created out of a portion of Hull and included in “Other Gulf Coast.” 

* Includes crude oil consumed on leases and net change in stocks held on leases for entire district. 

s Includes the fields in and between Hardeman, Wilbarger, Wichita, Clay, Montague, and Cooke Coun- 
ties on the north and San Saba, Lampasas, and Coryell on the south. 

* Includes crude oil consumed on leases and net change in stocks held on leases for East (exclusive of East 
Texas proper), Central, North, and South Texas. 

T Carson, Gray, Hutchinson, Moore, Sherman, and Wheeler Counties. 

! Includes the part of J ordan pool in Crane County. 

* Scurry County included with Glasscoci Howard: Mitchell before 1950. 

1% Includes Slaughter and Levelland fields. 


Utah. Production of crude rose from 1.3 million barrels in 1951 to 
1.7 million in 1952; the increase was mainly from the Red Wash field, 
Uintah County. Development drilling increased from 7 wells in 1951 
to 29 in 1952. Exploratory drilling continued to gain slowly. Im- 
portant extensions were made to the Roosevelt and Red Wash oilfields 
of the Uinta Basin. A new field, Flat Mesa, was discovered in Du- 
chesne County in the western part of the basin. In the eastern part 
of, the basin production was obtained from the Mesaverde, the first 
from this zone within the Tertiary limits of the basin. 
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West Virginia —Crude-oil production and development drilling 
decreased in 1952, crude production 6 percent to 2.6 million barrels. 
The average daily production of active oil wells in the State was 10.7 
barrels. During the vear 453 oil wells and 59 oil and gas wells were 
abandoned. 


TABLE 30.— Production of crude petroleum in West Virginia, 1948-52, by months 
[Thousands of barrels] 


1 Preliminary figures. 


Wyoming.—Production of crude oil in Wyoming declined 1 percent 
in 1952. Completion of the Platte pipeline in November 1952, pro- 
viding an outlet to the Midwest, should allow production to rise in 
1953. Construction of this pipeline stimulated drilling activity in the 
Big Horn and Powder River Basins. Exploratory drilling in the State 
increased 23 percent, whereas development completions dropped 13 
percent. 

Increasing interest was being shown in deeper basin drilling, and 5 
of the new fields discovered in 1952 were in the deeper parts of the 
basins. The deepest production in Wyoming was established in the 
Morrison at West Poison Spider, Natrona County, at a depth of 
16,102 feet. The most important new field discoveries of the year 
were Five Mile, Fourteen Mile, Ash Creek, and Middle Mountain. 
Middle Mountain was the first field producing from the Mesaverde in 
southwest Wyoming. 


TABLE 31.—Production of crude petroleum in Wyoming, 1948-52, by fields 
[Thousands of barrels] 


Grass | H8mi- | Lance Little 


Big |Byron-| Cole Elk Fiddler 


ear Sand | Bar: | Creek | Basin | Creek Frannie] Creek Dome | Creek Buffalo 
e -------- 2,590 | 4,546 570 | 6,039 12 | 1,746 | 1,137 | 3,138 | 3,290 1, 264 
1000 ͤ 2, 2 2, 628 515 5, 325 1, 246 1, 305 899 1,493 | 2, 862 598 
19502.2222 8 2,077 | 4,849 837 | 5,583 | 3,696 | 2,968 | 1,317 | 3,531 | 2,669 1, 285 
IDOL. A 2, 185 5, 186 1, 317 7,292 | 2,126 | 3,703 1,816 | 3,870 | 2,385 1, 001 
15 ás 2,387 | 4,343 | 1,820 | 8,041 | 1,321 | 3.709 | 2,395 | 3,075-| 1,895 951 
— . ä... . .. . . . . . FF 44H FF — . — — —. .ͥyſ ———Ü l.n— ——-¼-¼: —¼—-¼— —— —mſ. ä 
Lost Steam- Sussex- 
Yea Soldier-| Mush | Oregon] Salt boat Mea- |Winkle-| Wor- Other Tota] 
i Wertz, | Creek | Basin | Creek Butte dow | man | land | fields: 
etc. Creek 
1048__......... odia 5, 466 1,020 | 3,491 4,655 | 3,822 25 796 | 1,577 | 9,848 55, 032 
199 5,322 1, 085 1,604 | 3,937 | 2, 247 262 471 3,076 | 10,765 | 47,890 
1950.. ce ege 5, 362 934 2,839 | 4,165 2,410 | 2,010 828 2,173 | 12,098 | 61, 631 
195l 8 5, 225 747 | 3,717 | 4,063 | 3,018 | 3,043 817 1,643 | 15,775 | 68, 929 
19822 5, 299 773 | 2,688 | 4,159 1,999 | 2,960 811 1,421 | 18,380 | 68,427 
1 Preliminary figures. 


2 Includes crude oil consumed on leascs and net change in stocks held on leases for entire State. 
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WELLS 


The number of wells drilled in the United States, including oil and 
gas wells and dry holes, set a new record of 44,339 in 1952. The in- 
crease Of 1,203 wells included 13 producing oil wells, 225 gas wells, and 
965 dry holes. The number of dry holes represented 39.7 percent of 
the total wells drilled during the year. 

There was a 280-well gain in the total number drilled in New 
Mexico, 197 gains each in Texas and Colorado, 179 in Oklahoma, and 
141 in Louisiana and 270 declines in Illinois, 95 in Indiana, and 61 
in Michigan. 

Producing oil wells in the United States rose from 474,990 at the 
end of 1951 to 488,520 at the end of 1952; the average production 
per well declined from 13.1 to 13.0 barrels per day. 


TABLE 32.—Wells drilled for oil and gas in the United States, 1951-52, by months 
[Oil and Gas Journal] 


Total 


Wells Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Num Per- 


1951 
A 2,021 |1, 499 1. 883 1, 775 2. 058 1, 979 1, 914 2, 286 1, 940 2. 062 2, 089 1, 947 23. 453 
239 239 | 169 251 58 | : 294 | 278 
Dty:.....-- 1,307 | 933 |1,240 |1, 224 |l, 486 |1,373 |l, 477 |1, 667 |1,440 1, 455 |1, 632 1, 419 16, 653 


— kI — Y ee 1— | — —— | L—— r j ——  . 4 | ——— — . —U—àj̃ | ——— | —— 


Total..... 3, 567 2, 649 |3, 362 |3, 168 3, 802 3, 603 3, 649 |4, 273 |3, 611 |3, 793 4, 015 |3, 644 43, 136 | 1 


— (OÑIj|— s IO |[———.- | — | ———— ͤ 8ů2— — |——  .—  n-- | | . yU | —  —->—. D D— .—— J ———— | —— |—— es 
— . — —— —— — —  —|j— || |— I —j— | cc | ——¼e 


1952 

EE sos 2, 159 |1, 929 2, 096 2, 062 2, 199 2, 017 |2, 139 [1,935 |1, 677 |1, 790 |1, 773 |1, 690 23, 466 
GAS ES 283 | 249 259 237 | 282 | 241 271 | 27 275 | 3, 
DF 1, 573 1, 233 1. 302 {1,411 [1,559 1. 376 |1, 575 1. 547 1, 430 |1, 594 1, 531 |1, 487 17, 618 


—— 2 ——— Nuk —— [—ũ— 4 ñ—à—ͤ—ͤ — VI A—AV— — — —A— 


'Total.....|4, 015 3m, 411 3, 657 3, 710 4, 040 3, 634 4, 001 3, 796 3, 378 3, 656 3, 589 3, 452 44, 339 | 1 
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FIGURB 4.— Wells drilled in the United States, 1947-52, by months. 
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TABLE 33.—Wells drilled for oil and gas in the United States, 1951-52, by State 
and district 


[Oil and Gas Journal] 


State and district 


Alabama 17 72 
kansas 426 
California. .... ..... ... .. 2, 423 
Colorado 486 
Hundes e 2, 142 
Indiana 2-2 - eee 1, 269 
Kansas 4, 525 
Kentucky..........................- 1, 294 
Louisiana: 
Gulf Coast 1, 080 
Northern........................ 1, 208 
Total Louisiana. .............. 176 2, 378 
Michigan gn 20 639 
Mississippi. 9 348 
Montana....... .. mn 8 345 
Nebraska, Missouri. 15 309 
New Medien... 254 1, 053 
Oklahoma 265 5, 628 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
West Virginia. ...................- 884 3, 166 
Texas 
Gulf Coast 1, 267 209 2, 581 
West Texas 4, 053 25 4, 944 
East Texas 739 30 782 
Other distriets 4, 027 462 8, 505 
Total Texas 10, 086 16, 812 
Wyomnn ggg 442 700 
Other States 15 324 
Total United States 23, 453 43, 136 | 23, 466 17, 618 44, 339 


CONSUMPTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


The indicated total demand for crude petroleum set a new record of 
2.5 billion barrels in 1952, a 2.4-percent increase over the previous 
year. The demand for domestic crude oil (production plus or minus 
change in domestic stocks) increased 1.6 percent to 2.3 billion barrels, 
and demand for foreign crude (imports plus or minus change in foreign 
stocks) increased 13.2 percent to 206.6 million barrels. The demand 
for foreign crude oil was 8.3 percent of that for total crude in 1952 
compared with 7.5 percent in 1951. 

The total demand for crude oil in 1952 included 2,441.3 million 
barrels of crude run to stills, 98.2 percent of the total demand. Other 
demands for crude oil totaled 44.2 million barrels, including 26.7 
million exported, 9.1 million used as fuel oil, and 8.4 million for other 
fuel and losses. Exports of crude oil continued to decline, with ex- 
pansion of Canadian production and completion of a crude pipeline 
to Lake Superior in 1951 to connect with Lake tankers to Ontario 
ports. Canada has long been the chief market for our crude exports, 
but a further rapid decline in exports is anticipated. 
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TABLE 34.—Producing oil wells in the United States and average production per 
day, 1951-52, by State and district 


n e 


Producing oil wells 
1951 19521 
State and district 
. | Average . | Average 
APP xi- | production EC production 
number Led ke: number, | Per wan 
, , r a 
AYK80898. 4... eaaa eaan aiaa aaa 3, 800 21.8 3, 930 20. 9 
a AOS A 29, 630 33.7 30, 900 32. 4 
Colorado. E 840 9.7 1, 000 86. 6 
ö A A 27, 420 6. 0 27, 460 5.8 
ol ³ A ĩ E 3, 600 8. 7 3, 840 8. 9 
ERA TEE. 32, 460 9.9 33, 620 9.5 
Full 16, 900 2. 0 16, 950 1. 9 
Louisiana: 
Gulf -COASt ³oiwmi m 5, 420 98. 7 5, 860 96. 
gd MC 7,070 17.2 7, 430 16. 
Total Louisiana ü- t 12, 490 52. 3 13, 290 51. 
ell! ³⁰ é 3, 800 9. 8 3, 980 9. 
Mississippi... .. ß . O SSS... 1, 760 59.2 1,870 54. 
ll ee 3, 380 7.3 3, 510 7. 
Nebraska. EE 260 35.0 300 24. 
New Mexico... ...... .. dg ée ió 6, 350 23. 4 6, 790 24. 
NOW YORK EE 23, 200 .5 22, 950 š 
ONO E 17, 650 .5 17, 600 š 
Oklahoma............ EE 57, 600 9.0 60, 320 8. 
Pins. Ee 78, 800 .4 80, 600 . 
Texas: 
Gn ⁵ðW?;Ä½ͤ”l es 18, 260 37.1 19, 220 33. 9 
z c esanera aieas 34, 600 32. 1 37, 730 30. 1 
East Texas proper 22, 950 12.0 23, 170 11.5 
Other districts CCC 58, 860 13. 6 59, 410 13. 8 
Total Texas J 134, 670 21.0 139, 530 20. 5 
West in cana DEO 14, 500 .5 13, 900 .5 
W.YO0MID E ono dass E 8 5, 610 34.6 5, 800 32.8 
Other States AN tim ra 270 32.8 380 41.5 
Usel 
Total United States gꝛ—nꝛ̃—ꝛ 474, 990 13. 1 488, 520 | ` 13.0 
1 Preliminary figures 


2 The breakdown of Texas districts was changed to agree with the Texas Railroad Commission divisions. 
3 Alabama, Florida, Missouri, North Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, and Virginia. 


Runs to Stills.—Total runs of crude to stills increased from 6.5 
million barrels daily in 1951 to 6.7 million in 1952, a 2.7-percent gain. 
The increase in runs (70.8 million barrels) included gains of 46.5 
million of domestic crude and 24.3 million foreign. Runs of foreign 
crude were 8.4 percent of total runs in 1952 compared with 7.7 percent 
in 1951. In the East Coast district, runs of foreign crude dropped from 
95.9 percent of total foreign crude to 91.8 percent in 1952, whereas 
runs in the California district rose from 1.9 to 5.5 percent. 

Distribution.—The Bureau of Mines collects data relating to re- 
ceipts of domestic and foreign crude petroleum at refineries in the 
United States. These receipts provide the crude runs to stills, a 
small amount used as refinery fuel, and any increase in crude stocks 
at refineries. Classification of receipts, by States of origin, shows 
the amount received from local production (intrastate), from other 
States (interstate), and receipts of imported crude. Classification by 
methods of transportation indicates the final receipts by boat, pipe- 
line, and tank cars and trucks. Receipts of domestic crude by boat 
were, in most instances, moved by pipeline from point of production 
to point of shipment by boat. 
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Receipts of domestic and foreign crude petroleum at refineries 
totaled 2,447.4 million barrels in 1952 and provided an increase of 
4 million barrels in crude stocks at refineries, total crude runs of 
2,441.3 million, and 2.1 million barrels for fuel or losses. Receipts of 
foreign crude represented 8.6 percent of total receipts, interstate 
receipts of domestic crude 38.1, and intrastate receipts 53.3 percent 
of total receipts. 

Refinery receipts of crude petroleum in 1952, by methods of trans- 
portation, indicated that 73.3 percent was delivered by pipeline, 
25.4 percent by boat, and 1.3 percent by tank cars and trucks. 


TABLE 36.—Receipts of domestic and foreign crude petroleum at refineries in 
the United States, 1948-52, by method of transportation 


[Millions of barrels} 
Method of transportation 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 ! 
By boat: 
Intrasta too 120. 9 112.2 128 6 145. 9 170. 0 
(ah te 8 265. 1 211.8 221.2 256. 9 243.1 
AA eR Eg eRaca OF cce ck 129.1 154. 9 177.7 178. 7 208. 5 
q A dei es iL E LE 515.1 478. 9 527.5 581.5 621.6 
By pipeline: 
br A T isausiccesri ede 984. 7 938. 1 998. 7 1, 127. 0 1, 113.7 
A A men mee ce cR n 490. 0 495. 7 542. 6 629. 4 680. 3 
Net EE , AA .4 1.1 
KEE 1, 474.7 1, 433. 8 1, 541.3 1, 756. 8 1, 795. 1 
By tank car and truck: 
Intrastate cool ico ectetuer eo CIS 24.0 17.4 16. 2 18.3 20. 6 
Interstate-........... .. . . .. .... .....-.- 32.8 15.4 15.4 15.4 10.1 
MOLE EE 56. 8 32.8 31.6 33.7 30. 7 
Grand total... eus 8 2, 046. 6 1, 945. 5 2, 100. 4 2, 372. 0 2, 447. 4 


! Preliminary figures. 


Deliveries of crude oil to refineries by boat amounted to 621.6 
million barrels in 1952. Foreign crude oil delivered by boat totaled 
208.5 million, including 192.4 million to the East Coast, 4.4 to the 
Gulf Coast, and 11.7 million to the California district. The interstate 
movement of domestic crude oil by boat was 243.1 million barrels, 
including 174.7 million from the Gulf Coast to the East Coast district, 
54.6 million exchange between the Texas Gulf and Louisiana Gulf 
districts, 12.0 million of river shipments to Kentucky refineries, 1.0 
million to Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin refineries, and 0.8 
million to the California district. Intrastate deliveries by boat 
amounted to 169.9 million barrels, including 65 million in California, 
50.3 million in Texas, 45 million in the Louisiana Gulf Coast district, 
and 9.6 million barrels in Kentucky. 

The relatively small quantity of crude oil moved by tank cars and 
trucks equaled 30.7 million barrels, about two-thirds of which was 
intrastate. The total movement included deliveries of 8.4 million 
barrels in the California district, 7.4 in Texas, 5.4 in the Indiana- 
UE refining district, and 4.6 in the Rocky Mountain refining 

istrict. 
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The East Coast refinery district is a major market for crude oil from 
outside sources. Total receipts rose from 369.3 million barrels in 1951 
to 378.9 million in 1952. Receipts of foreign crude oil increased from 
171.9 million barrels to 192.4, whereas total receipts of domestic 
crude declined from 197.4 to 186.5 million barrels. Receipts of Texas 
crude declined from 159.9 million barrels in 1951 to 145.6 million in 
1952, receipts of Louisiana crude rose from 24.5 million to 26.8 million, 
att receipts of Mississippi crude increased from 7.1 million to 9.4 
million. 

Demand by States of Origin.—The demand for domestic crude oil 
(production plus or minus change in domestic stocks) increased 42 
million barrels in 1952 to 2,279 million barrels. The eight States 
that had a demand of over 50 million barrels a year supplied 92.6 
percent of the total demand in both 1951 and 1952. There was no 
change in the order of importance of these States in 1952 from 1951. 

Texas supplied 44.6 percent of the demand for domestic crude oil 
during the year. Its output was 1,026.3 million barrels of crude oil, 
resulting in an increase of 10.5 million barrels in stocks and an indi- 
cated demand of 1,015.8 million. Total deliveries of Texas crude oil 
to refineries comprised 566.2 million barrels to refineries within the 
State and 450.3 million to refineries in other States, mainly of the 
East Coast and Indiana-Illinois districts. 

The demand for California crude oil was 15.7 percent of the total 
for domestic crude in 1952 compared with 15.9 percent in 1951. 
Production amounted to 359.4 million barrels, 2.0 million was added 
to stocks, and the indicated demand was 357.4 million. About 6.7 
million barrels of California crude was exported in 1952, mostly to 
western Canada, and the balance was used within the State. The 
static demand for California crude was primarily related to the 
increase of 8.1 million barrels in imports of foreign crude into Cali- 
fornia in 1952. 

Louisiana ranks third as a source of domestic crude, supplying 10.5 
percent of the total in 1952. Production totaled 241.9 million barrels, 
stocks increased 1.8 million, and indicated demand was 240.1 million 
barrels, a 3.5-percent gain over 1951. In 1952, 123.7 million barrels 
was delivered to refineries within the State, and 116.9 million was 
delivered to outside refineries, mainly those in Texas, the East Coast, 
Kentucky, and western Ohio. 

Oklahoma was the fourth State in importance as a source of domestic 
crude oil, supplying 8.5 percent of the total demand in 1952. Pro- 
duction amounted to 192.7 million barrels in 1952 and was supple- 
mented by 1.5 million barrels in stocks. The principal deliveries of 
Oklahoma crude were 72.8 million barrels to refineries within the 
State and 66.7 million to the Indiana-Illinois district. 

Kansas Supp ied 5.1 percent of the total demand for domestic 
crude oil in both 1951 and 1952. Production amounted to 114.8 
million barrels in 1952. Other high-ranking States were Wyoming, 
Illinois, and New Mexico. 
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STOCKS 


Stocks of all oils rose from 634 million barrels on theTfirst of the 
year to 674 million at the end of the year. This increase included 
gains of 16 million barrels in crude oil and 24 million in refined products. 

The principal changes in domestic crude-oil stocks by origin were 
gains of 10.5 million barrels for Texas, 2.1 million for California and 
1.8 million each for Louisiana and Wyoming. The chief declines 
were 1.8 million barrels for Kansas and 1.6 million for Oklahoma. 

The increase in refined stocks indicated that crude production and 
refinery runs substantially exceeded demand. The increase of 24 
million barrels in product stocks included a gain of 13 million barrels in 
districts east of California and 11 million in the California district. 


TABLE 41.—Stocks of crude petroleum, natural-gas liquids, and refined products 
in continental United States at end of year, 1948-52 ! 


[Thousands of barrels] 


Product 1948 1949 2 1950 1951 1952 
Crude petroleum (refinable): 
At refineries M 60, 969 60, 405 63, 328 62, 311 66, 275 
Pipeline and tank-farm...............- 169, 508 177, 049 167, 941 175, 481 187, 852 
PLOQUO s 16, 095 15, 902 17,194 17, 991 17, 801 
Total refinable...................... 246, 572 
Qa s s iO 10.055 |} 288,356 248,463 | 255783 | 271, 928 
Total crude petroleum 2. 256, 627 253, 356 248, 463 255, 783 271, 928 
Natural-gas liquids........................ 5, 579 6, 831 7, 355 8. 186 7,807 
Refined products 3 343, 537 3 342, 032 320, 892 3 370, 140 394, 019 
Grand total 3 605, 743 3 603, 119 582, 710 $ 634, 109 673, 754 
1 Final figures. 


3 Separation between “gasoline-bearing” and “heavy” in California discontinued in 1949. 
8 New basis, for comparison with subsequent years; see table 1, footnote 6. 
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PRICES AND VALUE 
The average value of crude petroleum at the well was $2.53 per 
barrel in both 1951 and 1952. New Mexico, Wyoming, Colorado, 
and Nebraska were the only States that had 1 increases in average value 
The total value of crude petroleum at the well was $5.7 billion in 1951 
and $5.8 billion in 1952. There were no changes in the posted prices 
of representative types of crude in 1952. 
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FIGURE 5. — Posted prices of selected grades of Bees petroleum in T United 
States, 1942-52, by months. 


TABLE 45.—Value of crude petroleum at wells in the United States, 1951-52, by 


States 
1951 1952 1 
State Total Total 
Average Average 
(thousands (thousands 
of dollars) | Per barrel | Gr dollars) | Per barrel 
11111 A MA AA $73, 900 $2. 48 $72, 700 $2. 46 
ell ³⅛ÄB— oia 797, 760 2. 25 801, 310 2.23 
Colorado: u: uu llullu k 70, 670 2. 54 74, 340 2. 55 
(UI A A A AN Rau Rua Ee 166, 870 2.77 162, 140 2. 76 
Kee EE 30, 530 2. 75 33, 180 2. 75 
Lehr EE 294, 320 2. 57 293, 780 2. 56 
File ddr aeaa a San 32, 190 2. 77 ; 2.76 
Louisiana: 

Gulf Coast- lll cess ð aaas euas 500, 240 2.65 528, 410 2. 65 
Nit s Q y A E ee 114, 440 2. 63 111, 450 2. 62 
Total, Loulsaanae’·n. 614, 680 2. 65 639, 860 2. 64 
Michigan. ccccsece ete A A 37, 880 2. 72 35, 250 2. 06 
ll 8 82, 970 2. 24 80, 810 2. 23 
Null, 8 22, 130 2. 47 2¹, 550 2. 25 
Ü ² ⁵]˙id0hx; y 5, 960 2 33 6, 100 2. 44 
New Mexico... l ll elt EE 129, 160 2. 45 146, 070 2. 47 
New Yorki a ia ; 4. 23 18, 4.23 
C%;ͤ— dd ĩðͤ EE 9, 580 3. 05 9, 610 2. 99 
G ĩðͥſd/ſĩ ⁵³ A Ao et Sula 480, 250 2 57 493, 240 2. 56 
Peúnsyly8nia- . S. secret 2 S sas sc 48, 220 4. 25 47, 420 4.25 
Texas - =— 
Ah DEE 651, 190 2. 72 2. 73 
West- NC EE 953, 200 2.50 | 1,001, 020 2. 51 
East. Texas proper .. .. .. .. ....... 266, 840 2.65 8, 2. 65 
Other dress Eeer 739, 560 2. 56 759, 450 2 55 
Total, t c ͤl) 2, 610, 790 2.58 | 2, 652, 860 2. 58 
West en.. 8 10, 370 3. 76 , 71 3.76 
e AMA 148, 200 2.15 149, 170 2. 18 

Alabama, 7 Missouri, North Dakota, Tennessee, 
Utah, iin!!! 8 5, 990 2. 00 9, 910 2.01 
GE 1k 8 5, 690, 410 2. 53 | 5, 790, 280 2. 53 


! Preliminary figures. 
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TABLE 46.—Posted price per barrel of petroleum at wells in the United States 
in 1952, by grade, with date of change 


Pennsylvania Grade Oklahoma-Kansas $ 
— — S nisa 
rade estern 
Date Bradford In Bouth- Buckeye LM N An 
an west Penn- pe c : 
Allegany | sylvania Line 34°-34.9° | 36°-36.9° 
districts! | pipelines 2 Co.3 
Jan. 11 $4. 25 $3. 82 $2. 70 $2. 77 $2. 77 $2. 80 $2. 53 $2.57 
Panhandle Gulf Coast 
(G: a South 
arson ou 
^ | West Lea 
Date Hutehin Eo No Mel. Duval- Telus 7 Texas, | Texas, | Lout- 
son, and 30.90 7 Les an ge 7|, Mirando, Conroe, 300. 20e. | siana, 
Wheeler : š 24°-24.9° 7 Tex.$ 30.99 3 | 20,998 30°- 
Counties), Í ; 30.9? 9 
35°-35.9° 7 
Jan. AAA $2.55 | $2.38 $2. 38 $2.53 | $2.65 | $2.83 | $2.60 | $2.40 $2. 55 


Rodessa, | Smack- Basin, 


Date a. over 
, , Wyo., Wyo., Midway- | Wilming- 
36°-36.9° % Ark. e [390-30,ge 3056.0 v Coalinga, | Kettleman,! “Sunset, | ` ton, 
j i 19°-19.9° | 24°-24.9° 
Jan. 1....... $2. 57 $2. 08 $2 14 $2. 57 $2. 61 $2. 80 $2. 00 $2. 33 


1 The Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
2 The South Penn OU Co. 

3 Sohio Corp. 

The Ohio Oil Co. 

5 The Pure Oil Co 


? Humble Oil & Refining Co. 

8 The Texas Co. 

9 Esso Standard Oil Co. 

10 Arkansas Fuel Oil Co. 

11 Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. 

12 Standard Oil Co. of California. 


° Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). 


REFINED PRODUCTS 
GENERAL REVIEW 


The total demand for all petroleum and refined products averaged 
7.7 million barrels daily in 1952, a gain of 254,000 barrels daily or 3.4 
percent compared with 1951. This relatively small gain in total 
demand, compared with a 9.7-percent increase in 1951, reflects the 
leveling of the high rate of exports in the months after the shutdown - 
of the Abadan refinery in Iran in June 1951; the unexpanding general 
industrial activity for the year, partly due to the refinery and steel 
strikes in the middle of 1952 and partly to a much smaller rate of 
increase in the oil requirements by the Armed Forces in 1952. 

The new supply of refined products is comprised of refinery output 
from crude oil, the production of light oils from natural gas, and 
imports of refined products. 

Total crude runs to stills averaged 6.7 million barrels daily in 1952, 
a gain of 176,000 barrels daily, only 2.7 percent compared with the 
13.2-percent increase in 1951. This relatively small gain was related 
primarily to the smaller increase in total demand, as the increase in 
refined-product stocks was about 24 million barrels in 1952 compared 
with the gain of 29 million in 1951. 
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The production of light oils recovered from natural gas and a small 
amount of motor benzol from coke ovens blended with gasoline 
averaged 606,000 barrels daily in 1952, a gain of 44,000 barrels daily 
or 7.8 percent compared with 1951. About 62 percent of the light 
oils from natural gas were included with gasoline in 1952, of which 
47 percent were blended at refineries and 15 percent represented the 
quantity blended outside refineries, exports, and losses. Of the re- 
maining 38 percent, 36 percent was marketed as liquefied gases for 
fuel or chemical uses and 2 percent as other finished oil products. 

Imports of all refined mineral-oil products into continental United 
States increased from 354,000 barrels daily in 1951 to 384,000 in 1952, 
a gain of almost 9 percent. About 98 percent of these imports came 
from the Caribbean countries and Mexico. Residual fuel oil com- 
prised about 91 percent of these imports in 1952. Product imports 
exceeded product exports by 7.9 million barrels. 

Stocks of refined products were computed on a new basis in 1952 
because of a revision in the definition of bulk terminals and are not com- 
parable with the old basis for preceding years. To measure the effect 
of the change, data were also computed on the new basis for 1951 
(see table 1, footnote 6). On the new basis, total refined stocks at 
the beginning of 1951 were increased 14.4 million barrels and were 19 
million barrels larger at the end of the year; the resulting change in 
product stocks during 1951 (new basis) was an increase of 28.8 million 
barrels compared with the gain of 24.3 million (old basis). This 
increase of 4.5 million barrels in stocks resulted in a corresponding 
decrease in total and domestic demand. In comparing 1952 with 
1951 it is necessary to use the new stock base. The four major 
products—gasoline, kerosine, distillate fuel, and residual fuel—were 
affected by the change. 


TABLE 47.—Salient statistics of the major refined petroleum products in 
continental United States, 1948-52 


(Thousands of barrels] 


Product 1948 1949 1950 1951 1 1951 2 1952 23 
Motor fuel: 
Products m 921,923 | 962,417 1, 024, 462 1, 140, 843 1, 140, 843 1, 189, 781 
e EE APA cda sus 156 463 463 1, 626 
Expottg=; 2: S A AN 37,302 39, 347 2A, 721 40, 136 40, 136 36, 860 
Stocks, end of year... . 101,060 | 110,417 | 116,024 | 125,243 | 135,306 | 135, 599 
Domestic demand 871,270 | 913,713 | 994,290 1, 091, 951 |1,089, 566 1, 154, 254 
Kerosine: 
Production........................... 121,914 | 102,152 | 118,512 | 135,742 | 135,742 | 132, 300 
Bebe EE 1305 EE II.. / 
e EE 3, 495 2, 533 2, 078 6, 843 6, 843 7, 963 
Stocks, end of year 23. 941 20, 888 19, 723 24, 928 27, 088 26, 842 
Domestic demand. ................... 112,220 | 102,672 | 117,844 | 123,604 | 123,241 | 124,583 
Distillate fuel oil: 
auen m desc RE 380,700 | 340,825 | 398,912 | 475,801 | 475,801 | 521,264 
Transfers from erude - 3, 543 „701 2, 537 2, 863 2, 863 2, 705 
e ß 2, 546 1, 825 2. 602 1, 767 1, 767 2, 674 
eee . ecu as 21, 293 12, 295 12, 653 22, 555 22, 555 33, 916 
Stocks, end of year 71,429 | 475,435 71, 948 80, 722 86, 619 S 
Domestic demand.................... 340,576 | 329,278 | 394,885 | 449,102 | 447,278 | 479,764 
Residual fuel oil: 
ProduchiOn crio 466,317 | 424,909 | 425,217 | 469,377 | 469,377 | 454,784 
Transfers from erude ................ 3, 84 54,750 5, 325 6, 006 6, 006 6, 343 
Imports.---.... .-.. .. EE 53, 269 75,175 | 120,036 | 119,166 | 119,166 | 128,510 
e . ... ... .-....- 13,011 12, 641 16, 228 28, 999 ; : 
Stocks, end of year... ................ , 021 60, 193 40, 750 41, 979 42, 853 48, 706 
Domestic demand..................... 500, 543 | 496,021 | 553,793 | 564,321 | 564,397 | 555, 863 


— ne | — | — | | end 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 47.—Salient statistics of the major refined petroleum products in 
continental United States, 1948—52— Continued 


(Thousands of barrels] 
Product 1948 1949 1950 1951! 19513 1952 28 
Lubricants: 
Production: Ze 8 51, 416 45, 389 51,735 61, 489 61, 489 55, 600 
IMportS E NOD A WE EE PA d 
Exports { Grease 396 392 383 447 447 445 
DO MEER 12,996 | 12,520 | 13,869] 16,982 | 16,982 | 15,601 
Stocks, end of yea 9, 843 9, 219 7, 849 9,617 9, 617 11,021 
Domestic demand 35, 983 33, 101 38, 853 42, 292 42, 292 38, 150 
Wax (1 barrel x 280 pounds): 
Paus oec EDS 3,515 8, 208 4, 462 4, 814 4, 814 4, 331 
FFII A 22777 ³⁰¹1A A PI 8 
EN. L.l losa 994 1,031 1,193 1,349 1,349 1,036 
Stocks, end of year 551 473 504 723 723 575 
Domestic demand 2, 348 2, 255 3, 238 3, 246 3, 246 3, 443 
Coke (5 barrels=1 short ton): 
Pronto. 14, 494 16, 959 17, 224 18, 977 18, 977 18, 123 
JJC aa ee ee 2, 521 2, 480 2,493 4, 385 4, 385 4, 206 
Stocks, end of year- 646 698 408 519 519 513 
Domestic demand.................... 11,670 14, 427 15,021 14, 481 14, 481 13, 923 
Asphalt (5.5 barrels=1 short ton): 
Produücetlól.. i: eer RI ERU 51,919 49, 007 58, 240 66, 302 66, 302 70, 312 
a EE 1,557 1,185 1, 795 2, 462 2, 462 2, 896 
E EE 1, 628 1, 569 983 1, 258 1, 258 2, 267 
Stocks, end of year 5, 657 4,918 5, 293 6, 620 6, 620 6, 321 
Domestic demand 49, 962 49, 362 58, 677 66, 179 66, 179 71, 240 
Road oil: 
Pee, ĩð⁊â 7, 915 7, 691 6, 928 6, 100 6, 100 6, 998 
Stocks, end of year 501 366 397 402 402 453 
Domestic demand.................... 8,027 7, 826 6, 897 6,095 6, 095 6, 947 
Still gas (1 barrel =3,600 cubic feet): 
n A 81,159 82, 621 83, 743 96, 294 96, 294 95, 275 
Liquefied gases: 
Patte. 8 23, 676 23, 469 29, 083 33, 045 33, 045 30, 968 
Transfers of liquefied gas? from natu- 
ral-gasoline plants 42, 991 45, 982 58, 184 70, 341 70, 341 79, 983 
A AI 1,089 1, 279 1, 632 2, 121 2, 121 2, 401 
Stocks, end of year.................... 593 527 657 668 668 638 
Domestic demand 65, 508 68, 238 85, 505 101, 254 | 101, 254 108, 580 
Miscellaneous: 
Production. 2. u: L. cate UQ nn 6, 929 4,236 4,717 7,201 7, 201 7, 258 
EXDOIS..—. E we eI 213 220 250 373 373 195 
Stocks, end of 7ear᷑ 714 735 808 1,071 1,071 1,036 
Domestic demand.......... SPINE 6, 506 3, 995 4, 394 6, 565 6, 565 7,098 
Unfinished gasoline: 
Rerun net) 00n0eeeonMnMMO 917 418 8 243 353 353 8 489 
Stocks, end of venr —-- 8,275 7,857 8, 100 7,747 7,747 8, 236 
Other unfinished oils: 
A A 513 10, 006 6, 891 11, 367 11, 367 5, 909 
Transfers of cycle products 1, 914 2, 470 2, 927 3, 411 3, 411 4,110 
IMports- A ee rpsMe c ERES 1, 114 3,688 | - 7,713 5, 263 5, 263 5,010 
Stocks, end of year 61, 885 58, 037 61, 786 59, 093 59, 093 62, 304 
Jn ul. ³ðVAA a aiaa 2, 768 585 (712) (2, 648) (2, 648) (2, 552) 


1 Figures are on old basis and comparable with preceding years. 

2 Figures of stocks and demand are on new basis due to redefinition of bulk terminal (see table 1, foot - 
note 6). Stock figures as of January 1, 1951, are as follows: motor fuel, 123,702; kerosine, 21,430; distillate 
fuel oil, 76,021; residual fuel oil, 41,700. 

3 Preliminary except stock figures. 

di on new basis due to additional terminal storage reported in the East Coast; figure on old basis, 

5 Beginning January 1949 for California crude petroleum intended for charging cracking units excluded 
from transfers and considered asrun tostills. Figure for 1948 on new basis and comparable with subsequent 
years, 6,699. Consequent adjustments were made in production of products. 

* Liquefled refinery gases. 

? Liquefied petroleum gases. 

' Negative quantity; represents net excess of unfinished oils produced over unfinished oils rerun. 
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TABLE 48.—Runs to stills and output of petroleum products at refineries in the 
United States, 1948-52 


[Thousands of barrels} 
Product 19481 1949 1950 1951 19528 
Input: 
Crude petroleum: 
Domestic 1,924,335 | 1,789,756 | 1,918,854 | 2,188,677 | 2, 235, 198 
Foreign. 124,014 154, 465: 176, 013 181, 727 206, 061 
Total crude petroleum 2,048,349 | 1,944,221 | 2,094,867 | 2,370,404 | 2, 441, 259 
Natural-gas liquids. ................... 76, 218 85, 457 94, 639 99, 250 103, 898 
Total input. .................... 2,124,567 | 2,029,678 | 2,189,506 | 2,469,654 | 2,545,157 
Output 
Gasoline E 895, 086 939, 051 998,093 | 1,108,880 | 1,155, 916 
E GEIER 121, 914 102, 152 118, 512 135, 742 , 300 
Distillate fuel 0il...................... 379, 340 340, 825 398, 912 475, 801 521, 264 
Residual fuel oil....................... 479, 988 424, 909 425, 217 469, 377 454, 784 
Lubricants?s2s lera lr 51,416 45, 389 51, 735 61, 489 55, 600 
Wax EEN 3, 515 3, 208 4, 462 4, 814 4, 331 
CCC·Ü RN 8 14, 494 16, 959 17, 224 18, 977 18, 123 
f 51, 919 49, 007 58, 240 66, 302 70, 312 
i chet ruse ek ier ED 7, 916 7, 691 6, 928 6, 100 6, 998 
Still gaS t EEN 81, 159 82, 621 83, 743 96, 294 95, 275 
Liquefied gases 23,676 23, 469 29, 083 33,045 30, 968 
Other finished products. .............. 6, 929 4, 236 4,717 7, 201 7, 258 
Unfinished gasoline (net 4917 4418 243 4 353 489 
Other unfinished oils (net 4, 464 4 10,006 4 6, 891 4 11, 367 4 5, 909 
Shortage A e SE 2, 768 585 (712) (2, 648) (2, 552) 
Total output.................... 2,124,567 | 2,029,678 | 2,189,506 | 2,469,654 | 2,545, 157 


1 Includes California data on a new basis to compare with subsequent years. 

3 Preliminary figures. 

$ Conversion factors: 280 pounds of wax to the barrel; 5.0 barrels of coke to the short ton; 5.5 barrels of 
asphalt to the short ton; 3,600 cubic feet of still gas to the barrel. 

4 Negative quantity; represents net excess of unfinished oils rerun over unfinished oils produced. 

5 Includes losses or gains (parentheses) in volume during processing. 


Exports of refined products remained at a high level in 1952 but 
increased only 5.5 percent compared with the 64.0-percent increase in 
1951. The relative gain in the first half of 1952 was 36.4 percent 
compared with a decline of 12.9 percent in the latter half, reflecting the 
easing of the world shortage in products that resulted from shutdown 
of the Abadan refinery in June 1951. The increase of 7.4 million 
barrels in product exports, including shipments to Territories and 
possessions in 1952, included gains of 11.4 million for distillate fuel oil 
and 1.1 million for kerosine and declines of 3.3 million for gasoline, 
1.1 million for residual fuel oil, and 0.7 million for other refined 
products. 

The domestic demand in continental United States rose from 7 
million barrels daily in 1951 (new basis) to 7.3 million barrels daily in 
1952—a gain of 3.4 percent. The changes by products included gains 
of 7.0 percent in distillate fuel oil, 5.7 percent in gasoline, 0.6 in 
kerosine, and 1.2 percent in other products; the demand for residual 
fuel oil declined 1.7 percent. 
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TABLE 49.—Percentage yields of refined petroleum products from crude oil in 
the United States, 1943-52 


Product 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1948!) 1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 19522 


———M — | — | .—— rv | —————À— | —— | —w— | — — | eee | ——M—À | sss 


Finished products: 


Gasoline: 
Cracked 22.0 | 23.2 | 23.3 22. 5 (3) (3) (3) 6 (3) (3) 
Straight run 15.1 | 16.2 | 17.6 17.1 (3) (3) (3) 3) 3) (3) (š) 
Total gasoline......... 37.1 | 39.4 | 40.9 | 39.6 | 40.2 | 40.3 | 49.1 | 43.7 | 43.0 | 42.4 43.0 
Kerosine.................... 5.0 4.7 4.7 6.0 6.0 6.0 6.0 5.2 5.6 5.7 5. 4 
Distillate fuel oil. 14.8 | 14.4 | 14.5 | 16.6 | 16.8 | 18.7 | 18.5 | 17.5 | 19.0 | 20.0 21.3 
Residual fuel oil............. 29.2 | 27.7 | 27.3 | 24.9 | 24.1 | 23.0 | 23.5 | 21.7 | 20.2 | 19.7 18.6 
Lubricating o... 2.7 2.5 2.4 2.7 2.8 2.5 2.5 2.3 2.5 2.6 2.3 
„CC AN .2 .2 2 ¿2 .2 ¿2 .2 «2 .2 ae «2 
CCC 5 5 . 6 .6 T .7 7 9 . 8 . 8 .7 
Asphalt..... . osa ci set 2.6| 2.3 2.3 2.6 2.7 2.6 2.5| 2.5| 2.8 2.8 2.9 
Road oil..................... .2 e) .2 .4 .4 .4 .4 .4 .9 .9 .9 
Sings ĩ˙²ẽůwßdʒ 8 6.1 6.1 6.0 5.1 4.6 4.0 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.1 3.9 
OMA! 8 7 1.1 1.1 1.3 1.3 1.5 1.5 1.4 16| 1.7 1.5 
Unfinished products (net): 
agmllne. . .. ..-.-.-. (4) 1] 5.3 1 G5 | (9 (6) (5) (0) (6) M ) 
VF 2| 13 5.1| (0 MO! O al@mi (0 
So oe hee ado 7 .8 4 .1 .2 .1 C 6.3 1.1 


1 Yields computed on the new basis for California to compare with subsequent years. 
3 Preliminary figures. 

$ Not separated after 1946. 

4 Less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Negative percentage; represents excess rerun over produced. 

9? Added to finished gasoline production in computing yields after 1946. 

? Added to crude in computing yields after 1946. 


The yield of gasoline (naphtha included) from crude oil increased 
from 42.4 percent to 43.0 in 1952 and distillate fuel oil from 20.0 
percent to 21.3. "The yield of residual fuel oil declined from 19.7 
percent to 18.6 and kerosine from 5.7 percent to 5.4. The continued 
decline in the residual yield reflected the increasing relative demand 
for the more valuable products and the gain in residual imports that 
supplied a larger part of the demand for that product. 

The average prices of representative refinery products in specified 
markets have been shown over a series of years as a general indication 
of price trends. 


Figure 6.—Yields of principal products from crude run to stills in the United 
States, 1943-52, by months. 
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The average value of Regular Grade gasoline at Oklahoma refineries 
rose from 10.56 cents per gallon in 1951 to 10.60 cents in 1952. The 
tank-wagon price of kerosine at Chicago was 15.80 cents per gallon 
in both 1951 and 1952. The price of a selected bright stock at Okla- 
homa refineries declined from 29.25 cents per gallon to 27.34 cents. 
Bunker “C” oil at New York declined from $2.32 per barrel to $2.31, 
and No. 2 distillate heating oil at New York rose from 9.15 cents per 
gallon to 9.45 cents. | 


E — 
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Lubricating oil 


1951 1952 S 


FiGURE 7.—Prices of Bunker “C” oil at New York Harbor, bright stock at Okla- 
homa refineries, tank-wagon prices of kerosine at Chicago, and regular-grade 
gasoline at refineries in Oklahoma, 1943-52, by months. 


REFINERY CAPACITY 


The total crude-oil capacity of refineries in the United States 
increased from 7.3 million barrels daily on January 1, 1952 to 7.6 
million barrels on January 1, 1953—a 4.2-percent gain. The principal 
increases in capacity in 1952, by refinery districts, were: 86,000 
barrels daily in the Texas Gulf district, 64,000 in California, 54,000 in 
Indiana-Ilinois, 25,000 in the Louisiana Gulf, 21,000 in the East 
Coast, and 16,000 each in the Appalachian and Rocky Mountain 
districts. 

The total capacity under construction on January 1, 1953, was 
510,000 barrels daily, including 139,000 in the Louisiana Gulf Coast, 
108,000 in the East Coast, and 74,000 each in the Texas Gulf and 
Indiana-Illinois districts, 53,000 in the Oklahoma-Kansas district, 
and 25,000 in California. In the 4 years from January 1, 1949, to 
January 1, 1953, total crude-oil capacity at refineries increased 1.2 
million barrels daily (18.6 percent). 
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TABLE 53.—Petroleum-refinery capacity in the United States, Jan. 1, 1948-53 


Number of refineries Capacity (barrels per day) 
Year 

Under 

Oper- Shut T ` 

otal | construc- 

ating | down tion 
1948. ...--------------- 352 38 3 2 | 5,825, 566 ; 6, 034, 252 367, 250 
1040 8 336 39 375 3 | 6,230,505 | 208,490 | 6, 438, 995 341, 500 
ö; . . .. ees 320 47 367 2 | 6,222,998 | 473,302 | 6, 696, 300 145, 600 
||) RH MNA 325 82 857 1| 6,701,815 | 261,8 6, 963, 644 160, 100 
hr WEE 327 23 950 „ 7, 161, 366 | 171,519 | 7,332, 885 282, 680 
1053 EE 315 28 343 4 | 7,481,701 1 156,960 | 7, 638, 661 609, 721 


1 Includes 18,941 reported as inoperable without reconditioning. 
AVIATION GASOLINE 


The total demand for aviation grades of gasoline rose from 65.2 
million barrels in 1951 to 77 million in 1952, an 18-percent increase. 
The increase included gains of 2.8 million in exports, 4.6 million in 
domestic civilian demand, and 4.4 million in deliveries to the Armed 
Forces. The increase, by grades, comprised 11.2 million barrels for 
100-octane and over and only 0.4 million for lower finished grades and 
0.2 million for components. 

All gasoline data in this chapter include aviation gasoline. “Trans- 
fers out" represents rejected material returned to regular grades of 
gasoline. Data on aviation gasoline do not include all fuel used for 
aviation purposes. The use of jet fuels, blended from low-grade 
gasoline, kerosine, and distillate fuel oil, has expanded rapidly. At 
present, jet fuel is not reported as a separate oil product but its 
constituents—low-grade gasoline, kerosine, and distillate fuel oil— 
are included in the data on these products. A considerable number of 
small planes use automotive types of gasoline. 
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MOTOR FUEL i Bis. He 437 9 


The total demand for motor fuel set another new record, increasing 
from 1,130 million barrels in 1951 to 1,191 million in 1952, a 5-percent 
daily gain. Domestic demand increased from 1 ,090 million barrels 
to 1,154, a 6-percent gain. Exports declined from 40 million barrels 
to 37 million (8 percent). Domestic demand for aviation gasoline, 
included in demand for motor fuels, rose from 5.3 million barrels in 
1951 to 62 million in 1952. Imports of motor fuel increased from 0.5 
million barrels to 1.6 million. 


FicuRrE 8 Production; domestic demand, exports, imports, and stocks of motor 
fuel in the United States, 1918-52, 
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TABLE 56.—Salient statistics of motor fuel in the United States, 1950 (total) and 


1951, by months 


[Thousands of barrels] 


‘Production: 


Refinery gasoline: 
Gasoline arts 81,738 | 72,432 | 79,774 | 74, 422 | 83, 033 
Naphtha 2,085 1, 903 2, 308 2, 404 2,658 
Natural gas liquids 17,247 | 15,570 17, 716 16, 646 | 16,581 
Less sales of LP-gases and tons: 
` fers of cycle products !............ 6,781 | 6,059 | 6,368 | 6,048 | 5,352 
Motor benzol, eto 9 9 6 6 6 
Total production................... 94,248 | 83,855 | 93,494 | 87,430 | 96, 926 
Daily average.................... 3,040 | 2,995 | 3,016 | 2,914 | 3,127 
e cups a amaia 133 48 12 4 93 
Exports.-....... .. .. cen E EE 1,788 | 1,607 | 2,349 | 2,412 | 2,867 
Daily average 58 57 76 80 92 
Stocks, end of period: 
Finished gasoline..................... 120, 473 129, 537 |133, 465 130, 501 123, 830 
Natural gas liquids................... 7,474 | 7,842| 8,109 | 8,522 | 9,079 
Total stocks.......................- 127, 947 137. 379 141, 574 |139, 023 132, 909 
Domestic demand.......................- 80, 670 | 72,864 | 86, 962 | 87,573 |100, 266 
Daily average......................-- 2,602 | 2,602 | 2,805 | 2,919 | 3,234 
1951 
Production: 
Refinery gasoline: 
Gasoline ___.....--.-.-.--------- 
Naphtha. 


Natural gas liquids................... 
Less sales of LP- gases and trans- 
fers of cycle products 1. 
Motor benzol, eta 


Total produetien................... 
Daily average.,.................- 


Stocks, end of period: 
Finished gnasoline..................... 105, 117 
Natural gas liquids................... 9, 883 9,003 | 8,379 


Total stocks........................ 


Domestic demand........................ 
Daily average........................ 


1 LP-gases and other natural-gas liquids used for other than motor fuel. 


119, 769 
10, 043 


129, 812 


96, 364 
3, 212 


1950 
(total) 
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TABLE 57.—Salient statistics of motor fuel in the United States, 1951 (total) and 
1952, by months 


[Thousands of barrels] 


Production: 
Refinery gasoline: : 
Gasoline......-.---------------- 85, 708 | 80,246 | 84,924 | 79,777 | 62, 352 84, 784 91, 482 
Naphtha.-..--------------------- 1, 738 1,806 | 2,172 | 2,042 1, 400 1,854 1, 891 
Natural-gas liquids. ................. 19, 035. | 18,040. | 18, 709 | 17,878 | 16, 770. 17, 271 17, 628 
Less sales of LP-gases and trans- 
fers of cycle products 2 7,953 | 6,988 | 6,727 | 7,183 | 6,063 5, 608 6, 020 
Motor benzol, eto — 23 21 15 39 26 39 41 
Total production 98, 551 | 93,134 | 99,093 | 92, 553 | 74, 485 98, 340 105, 022 
Daily average 3,179 | 3,212 | 3,197 | 3,085 | 2,403 3, 278 3, 388 
eee A QS. 89 70 4 2 685 308 277 
E /»ö»êꝰ—ũ ũ eee eee cake eis 3, 026 2,723 | 2,444 3, 107 1, 626 2, 361 3, 456: 
Daily average......................- 79 2 9 111 
Stocks, end of period: 
Finished gaoline.................... 136, 161 |143, 910 |152, 556 |143, 512 [116,039 | 112, 232 108, 70 
Natural-gas liquids.................. 7,896 | 8,585 | 9,527 | 9,366 | 9,246 10, 035 10, 095 
Total stocks......................- 144, 057 152, 495 162, 083 |152, 878 125, 285 122, 207 118, 803 
Domestic demand ůaemeů n «„ 86, 863 | 82,043 | 87,065 | 98, 653 |101, 137 99, 305 105, 307 
Dally average....................... 2,802 | 2,829 | 2,809 | 3,288 | 3,262 3, 310 3, 397 
1952 ! 
1951 
(total) 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. 
Production: | 
Refinery gasoline: 
Gasoline........................ 93, 676 | 91,671 | 90,515 | 91.194 | 92, 787 982, 687 
Nanbtba O 2,066 | 1,992 | 2,049 | 1,954 | 1,938 26, 943 
Natural-gas liquids gz 18, 232 18, 211 | 19, 562 | 19, 360 20, 769 204, 754 
Less sales of LP-gases and trans- 
fers of cycle products 2......... 6,574 | 6,934 | 7,296 | 7,650 | 9,097 73,752 
Motor benzol, etc... 27 37 43 36 35 211 
Total production.................. 107, 427 1104, 977 104, 873 1104, 894 106, 432 1, 140, 843 
Daily average................... 3,465 | 3,499 | 3,383 | 3,496 | 3,433 j 
IDO IS snoot SEE 149 9 10 13 10 463 
ll 8 2,953 | 2,740 | 3, 157 4, 012 5, 255 40, 136 
Daily average....................... 95 91 102 134 170 110 
Stocks, end of period: eri II7 057 
Finished gaoline.................... 110, 750 |113, 698 |111, 770 |121, 645 |127, 792 127, 702 { 3 127. 120 
Natural-gas liquids 9,722 | 8,925 | 8,890 | 8,584 | 7,807| 7,807 8, 186 
Total stocks. 120, 472 [122,623 120,060 130,220 135,500 | 135,599 ( 135,306 
Domestic demand 102,954 |100, 095 |103, 689 | 91,326 | 95,817 1,154,254 ||, 1.089.506 
IA 3,321 | 3,337 | 3,345 | 3,044 | 3,091 | 3,154 |] 20 


1 Preliminary figures except stock figures. 
: No other natural-gas liquids used for other than motor fuel. 
ew basis, 


Production.—Domestic production of motor fuel rose from 1,140.8 
million barrels in 1951 to 1,189.8 million in 1952. Production in 1952 
consisted of 1,052.0 million barrels of gasoline and naphtha refined from 
crude oil and 137.8 million barrels of light oil from natural gas and 
motor benzol. The total from natural gas and motor benzol does not 
include 84.1 million barrels representing transfers to other products, 
including liquefied gases and kerosine and distillate fuel classed as 
transfers of cycle products. Domestic production plus imports of 1.6 
million barrels provided a new supply of 1,191.4 million barrels. 
Stocks of finished and natural gasoline increased 0.3 million, resulting 
In an indicated total demand for motor fuel of 1,191.1 million barrels. 
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Yields.—The average refinery yield of gasoline and naphtha from 
crude oil increased from 42.4 percent in 1951 to 43.0 percent in 1952. 
This increase in yield resulted from the gain of only 2.7 percent in 
total crude runs compared with the increase of 5.1 percent in total 
gasoline demand and would have been relatively greater except for 
the small increase. in finished gasoline stocks of 0.7 million barrels in 
1952 compared with the increase of 10.8 million barrels in 1951. 

Exports. — Exports of gasoline from continental United States de- 
clined 9 percent in 1952 compared with the 62-percent increase in 
in 1951. Total exports in 1952 amounted to 36.9 million barrels, a 
decline of 3.3 million. Shipments to noncontiguous areas rose from 
7.0 million barrels in 1951 to 7.6 million in 1952, and exports to other 
countries declined from 33.1 million in 1951 to 29.2 million in 1952. 
Exports of aviation gasoline, included in the total, increased from 12.3 
million barrels in 1951 to 15.1 million in 1952. Thus the decline 
in exports was primarily in motor gasoline to other countries. Com- 
plete data on the destination of gasoline exports is not available for 
security reasons. The largest decline, however, was indicated in 
exports to Europe. 

Domestic Demand.—The domestic demand for gasoline and naphtha 
set another new record in 1952, increasing from 1,090 million barrels 
in 1951 to 1,154 million in 1952, an increase of 5.7 percent on a daily 
average basis. 

The annual survey of the Bureau of Public Roads includes an 
analysis of civilian motor-fuel consumption based on tax returns from 
the States. The total shown in this survey is considerably smaller 
than the domestic demand shown by the Bureau of Mines. The 
difference represents the exclusion of deliveries of aviation and motor 
gasoline to the Armed Forces, naphthas used for industrial purposes, 
the low-grade gasoline blended in jet fuels, and some losses in produc- 
tion and distribution before the point of tax incidence. On the other 
hand, the survey includes an increasing amount of diesel fuels, other 
than gasoline, used by trucks. | 

In 1952 the total motor-fuel usage shown by the Bureau of Public 
Roads was 1,084 million barrels, including 966 million highway use, 
106 million for nonhighway uses and 12 million barrels allowed for 
losses. Included in the total and for highway use was about 19 
million barrels of special fuels other than gasoline. "The net highway 
use of gasoline was 947 million barrels, a gain of about 6 percent 
compared with 1951. 

Production and Consumption by States.— The table showing gasoline 
production and consumption by States indicates the areas of surplus 
production and deficit supply. The refinery production figures were 
compiled by the Bureau of Mines and do not include the light oils 
recovered from natural gas or used outside refineries. The consump- 
tion figures by States were compiled by the American Petroleum 
Institute and include deliveries to the Armed Forces for use in conti- 
nental United States but exclude military shipments abroad. 

In 1952 refinery production was 1,156 million barrels and consump- 
tion by States 1,106 million, providing an excess for export. 

The Gulf Coast States (Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama) 
showed a refinery production of 420 million barrels and à consumption 
of 137 million—a surplus of 283 million barrels. Shipments from 
this area include 178 million barrels by boat and 26 million by pipeline 
to the Atlantic Coast States and shipment of 30 million barrels by 
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pipeline to States to the north and west. This district alse supplied 
a considerable part of the country’s gasoline exports. 

The Atlantic Coast States produced 167 million barrels of gasoline 
in 1952 and consumed 363 million—a deficit of 196 million. Receipts 
of 178 million barrels by boat and 26 million by pipeline from the 
Gulf coast more than offset the deficit to permit for shipments to the 
West, military deliveries, exports, and an addition of about 3 million 
barrels to stocks. 


TABLE 59.—Production and consumption of gasoline in the United States, 
1950-52, by States 


(Thousands of barrels} 
1950 1951 19521 
State 
Production Contemp: Production EE Production PS 

Ahr (3) 13, 653 (3) 15, 363 (3) 16, 321 
TARA x EE 5,8090 ROO EE 7, 485 
Arkansas 7, 756 9, 147 9, 004 10, 119 „329 10, 672 
California ——ü—ü—p ... 4 139, 867 91, 776 4151, 209 104, 527 4 153, 015 ; 

Colorado...................... 1 10, 828 4,21 11, 736 4, 12, 516 
Connecticuũuuet kk 12,154. AAA 2.903. EE 13, 664 
Delawarð AAA u 2,395 |............ Eeer 2, 793 
District of Columbia..........|............ o 4,911 |............ 4, 943 
arc DE e ------- 22, 9555 25, 185 
Georgia. 5 7, 820 18, 442 5 8, 104 20, 326 5 8, 580 22, 075 
Idaho-..---------------------- 4, 756 (6) 5, 005 6 5, 250 
Ines 8 7 71, 215 54, 276 7 87, 124 56, 564 7 91, 720 88, 219 
Indiana........ ce cso cede S 63, 320 , 222 66, 514 31, 179 65, 246 33, 168 
1777; ³ ¾ d ĩ RA 2 SS 23,237 — I 23, 959 
Kanns 8 46, 088 17, 701 8 46, 466 18, 723 8 51, 646 19, 798 
Kentucky .................... 9 13, 210 13, 640 9 13, 504 14, 648 9 14, 711 15, 623 
Louisiana..................... 3 84, 125 13, 195 3 88, 210 14, 302 3 91, 797 15, 510 
e ct D 5,400 |............ „ II 6, 014 
Maryland.................... 5 12, 830 5 13, 966 (5 15,351 
Massachusetts 10 1, 455 23, 634 10 1, 762 24, 366 10 1, 509 24, 823 
Michigan..................... 11, 787 46, 611 15, 931 49, 535 16, 929 50, 704 
Minnesota (7) 22, 046 ? 22, 529 (7) 23, 904 
Mississippi «„ d 10, 333 3) 11, 241 VM 11, 873 
Missouri-.-------------------- (8) 28, 207 (8) 30, 138 8) 32, 377 
Montana. ..------------------ 6, 756 5, 389 7, 732 5, 533 8, 158 5, 944 
Nebraska (8) 10, 986 (8) 11, 650 12, 222 
z E 1,818 |............ i 2, 284 
New Hampshire mn 3, 187 |--..-------- 3,303 |............ 3, 424 
New Jersey 51, 172 31, 378 58, 262 33, 255 61,131 35, 409 
New Mexico 2, 717 . 5, 453 3, 143 5, 973 4, 101 6, 721 
Neri 88 9, 171 63, 046 9, 871 66, 373 12, 111 70, 035 
North Carolin. 22, 288 24, 1 25, 825 
North Dakota F ..--------- 6, 43444 6, 647 
Ill ⁵ð K 8 50, 117 53, 173 58, 059 55, 978 62, 464 58, 646 
Oklahoma 51, 906 16, 813 55, 17, 692 A 18, 891 
Ges oe Sei cs x 12,313 |--.--------- 13,021 EN 13, 530 
Pennsylvania 79, 181 53, 056 80, 299 56, 451 81, 957 59, 056 
Rhode Island (10) 4, 072 (10) 4, 349 (10) 4, 494 
South Carolina............... (5) 11, 024 (5) 12, 399 03 13, 834 
South Dakota 6, 634 (8) 6, 842 (8 7, 059 
Tennessee 9) 16, 752 (9) 18, 327 9 19, 767 
P 274, 326 70, 322 316, 877 83, 668 328, 134 93, 

Y ett ee eae 7, 658 4, 948 10, 302 5, 375 11, 226 5, 696 
Veit 8 2-320 assu cone 2, 38 2, 545 
AO p ERES 19, 830 |............ 21,891 |............ 23, 746 
Washington. n 4 16, 221 (4) 17, 414 (4) 18, 081 
West Virginla— 1, 978 8, 945 2,19 9, 369 2, 124 9, 704 
Wisconsin... (7) 23, 571 (7) 24, 648 (7 25, 815 
Wyoming 6 12, 624 3, 124 6 14, 770 3, 358 6 14, 907 3, 541 


Totals ossessi 998, 093 967,078 | 1,108,880 | 1,046,073 | 1, 155, 916 1, 105, 642 


1 Preliminary figures. 

2 American Petroleum Institute. 

3 Alabama and Mississippi included with Louisiana. 

4 Washington included with California. 

s Maryland and South Carolina included with Georgia. 

6 Idaho included with Wyoming. 

Minnesota and Wisconsin included with Illinois. 

! Missouri, Nebraska, and South Dakota (1951-52) included with Kansas. 
, Tennessee included with Kentucky. 

14 Rhode Island included with Massachusetts. 
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The Pacific Coast district (California, Oregon, Washington, Nevada, 
and Arizona) produced 153 million barrels of gasoline in 1952 and 
consumed 148 million—a surplus of 5 million. There were small 
movements in and out of the district and some exports. 

. The Mountain States (Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
and New Mexico) produced 43 million barrels of gasoline and con- 
sumed 40 million in 1952—a surplus of 3 million that represented the 
balance of movements in and out and the addition of about 1 million 
barrels to stocks. 

The remaining Central States produced 373 million barrels and 
consumed 418 million barrels of gasoline—a deficit of 45 million. Sup- 
ply was supplemented by a reduction of about 2 million barrels in 
stocks. Pipeline receipts were 29 million barrels, 28 million from the 
Gulf Coast area and 1 million from the Atlantic Coast area. The rest 
of the supply came in by tank car or river movements. 
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FicurgE 9.—Stocks of finished gasoline in the United States, 1949-52, by months, 
with data on day’s supply at certain periods; also stocks of distillate fuel oil, 
1949-52, by months. I 
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Although by no means complete, this review of available data gives 
a general idea of the distribution and consumption of gasoline. 

Methods of Distribution.— Product pipelines were constructed pri- 
marily to provide less expensive transportation of gasoline to inland 
markets in the upper middle west and the southern half of the Atlantic 
Coast area. The flow of distillate fuel oil and kerosine through these 
lines has been steadily increasing. Total products delivered, exclusive 
of liquefied gases, increased from 454 million barrels in 1951 to 506 
million in 1952. Gasoline represented 75 percent of the total pipeline 
flow in 1952, distillate fuel 20 percent, and kerosine 5 percent. The 
movements between districts are shown in table 61, but by far the 
largest movement is between States in District 2. The most. im- 
portant water course for transporting oil products is the Gulf—East 
Coast route, although significant quantities also move in the inland 
waterways and along the Pacific Coast. 

Stocks.—Stocks of finished gasoline, as reported, include stocks held 
at refineries, bulk terminals, and by pipelines but do not include stocks 
held in secondary distributors tanks, or by consumers, or in military 
custody. A change in the definition of bulk terminals in 1952 greatly 
increased the volume of stocks reported, particularly by major dis- 
tributors in the East Coast district. For comparison with stock 
figures in 1952, 1951 data has been computed on a comparable basis. 
Stocks of finished gasoline (new basis) were 7.7 million barrels larger 
on January 1, 1951, and 10.1 million greater on December 31, 1952. 
Stocks increased 10.8 million barrels (new basis) compared with the 
increase of 8.4 million on the old basis and resulted in a corresponding 
decrease of 2.4 million barrels in the indicated total gasoline demand 
In 1951. 
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TABLE 63.—Days’ supply of motor fuel on hand in the United States at end of. 
month, 1951-52 ! 


1951 
Month d Fin- | Nat- | m otal Fin- 
ished l motor ished 
7 as fuel | 8350- 
line | liquids line 


J — — A — | E 


January 45. 3 2. 8 48.1 48. 4 2.8 51.2 46.6 2.7 49.3 
February................... 45.0 2.7 47.7 47.9 2.7 50.6 49.8 3.0 52.8 
E EE 44.5 2.7 47.2 47.4 2.7 50.1 45.0 2.8 47.8 
ADT ce s; uc; 2: essen 39.2 2.6 41.8 42.1 2.6 44.7 43.3 2.8 46.1 

a A RA EC 37.4 2.7 40.1 40.2 2.8 43.0 34.3 2.7 37.0 
A nee Lon de u Sa 35. 4 3.0 38. 4 38. 2 3.0 41.2 32.0 2.9 34.9 
J se eel 33. 2 3.0 36. 2 36.1 2.9 39.0 31.8 3.0 34.8 
AUPUSt z. ĩð ete haus 33.1 3.1 36.2 36.4 3.1 39.5 32.3 2.8 35.1 
September 31.7 2. 9 34. 6 34. 7 2. 9 37. 6 33. 0 2. 6 35.6 
October. .................... 32. 7 2.9 35.6 36.2 2.9 39.1 35.2 2.8 38.0 
November.................. 36. 9 2.9 39.8 40.3 2.9 43.2 37.3 2.6 39.9 
December 40. 4 2. 8 43.2 43. 9 2. 8 46.7 42. 6 2. 6 45.2 


1 Stocks divided by daily average total demand (domestic demand plus exports) for succeeding month, 
3 New basis for comparison with 1952, resulting from a redefinition of bulk terminals. 
3 Preliminary figures. 


Prices.—The average posted dealer tank wagon price for Regular 
Grade gasoline (exclusive of all taxes) in 50 representative cities in 
the United States provides an index of gasoline prices at the wholesale 
level. This average price declined from 15.33 cents per gallon in 
1951 to 15.27 cents in 1952. The average service-station price 
(exclusive of all taxes) declined from 20.31 cents per gallon in 1951 
to 20.24 cents. Total local, State, and Federal taxes increased from 
an average of 6.84 cents per gallon in 1951 to 7.32 cents in 1952. The 
average local tax remained the same at 0.9 cent per gallon, the average 
State tax rose from 5.16 cents to 5.23, and the average Federal 
tax increased from 1.59 cents per gallon in 1951 to 2.00 in 1952. 


TABLE 64.— Average monthly prices of gasoline in the United States, 1951-52, 
in cents per gallon , 


—— | — | — | — | ——  —  — | — | —  — | —— | ee 


1951 


15.45 


octane tio. eis eg d Siet 10. 56 10. 56 10. 56 10. 56 10. 56 10. 56 10. 56,10. 56 10. 56,10. 56,10. 55/10. 50] 10. 56 
15. 45,15. 18 
Service station (including | 


Average of 50 cities on 1st of | | | | 
State and local taxes | | | 


Monthly average at refineries 
month: 2 
15. 15/15. 26] 15. E 15. 29115. 34| 15. 33 
ODL) conca cos be 25. 85 25. 76 25. 73 25. 68 25. 56 25. 24 25. 33,25. 52| 25. 45 25.40 25. 64/25. 63! 25. 56 


in Oklahoma, Regular, 82- 
Dealer's net (excl. tax) ..../|15. 46 15. 45 15. 45 
1952 


Monthly average at refineries 
in Oklahoma, Regular, 82- 
EE 10. 50 10. 50 10. 45 10. 34 10. 49 10. 64 10. 69 10.69! 10. 69 10. 69 10. 69/10. 69] 10. 60 

Average of 50 cities on 1st of | 
month: 2 | 

Dealer's net (excl. tax). - --|15. 33 15. 14:15. 13 15. 27 15. 24 
Service station (including | | | | 
State and local taxes 
Ir 27. 5e dt 36 2l 25 27. 46 27. x 2 Sc 78| 27. 57 


1 National Petroleum News. 3 American Petroleum Institute; compiled by The Texas Co. 


15. A 37/15. 31] 15.31 de 24115. 23| 15.27 
| 


A: 70 27. ww Klee 27. 56 
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OTHER REFINED PRODUCTS 
Kerosine 


As total demand for kerosine in 1952 was 2 percent greater than 
in 1951 and production was 3 percent lower, it was: necessary to 
withdraw a small quantity from stocks to meet requirements. The 
domestic demand for kerosine in 1952 was 1 percent greater than in 
1951, while exports, which comprised 6 percent of total demand, were 
16 percent greater. : 

The le output of kerosine in 1952 was attributable entirely 
to a lower percentage yield, as runs to stills were slightly higher, 
This is the reverse of what had happened in 1951, when higher runs 
had resulted in a 15-percent greater production. | 

Only three refinery areas increased kerosine production in 1952. In 
the Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky district, which is credited with about 
a fifth of total production, the output was up by 2 percent, while in 
the Texas Gulf, where over a third is produced, only a minor gain 
was reported in 1952. Production in the Rocky Mountain area, rela- 
tively unimportant in volume, increased 9 percent. The gains in 
these districts in 1952 were due principally to increased crude runs, 
as percentage yields remained about the same as in 1951. Approxi- 
mately 16 percent of the kerosine originates in the Louisiana Gulf 
area, where the volume dropped 5 percent in 1952 due to a lower 
percentage yield. In the remaining refinery districts, where declines 
in kerosine production were reported, the output for California was 
down 37 percent—because of a lower percentage yield, although the 
quantity involved was relatively small. 

Moderate weather was undoubtedly the main factor that kept the 
gain in the domestic demand for kerosine down to less than 1 percent 
in 1952 compared with 1951. The market for kerosine showed an 
expansion of about 5 percent in the first 3 months of 1952, but there 
were declines of 6 and 3 percent, respectively, in the second and third 
quarters, when the heating demand was of minor importance. The 
replenishment of consumer’s stocks and a somewhat colder October 
than in 1951 resulted in a 2-percent gain in domestic requirements in 
the final quarter of 1952. 

Exports increased from 5 percent of the total demand in 1951 to 
6 percent in 1952, and the total exported increased over 16 percent. 
in the latter period. The more important quantities in 1952 went to 
Canada (832,000 barrels), the United Kingdom (1,166,000), Egypt. 
(1,930,000), and to India (2,028,000). The large quantities exported 
to the United Kingdom, Egypt, and India in 1951 and 1952 repre- 
sented kerosine previously acquired from the Abadan refinery. : 

Stocks of kerosine, which increased one-fourth in 1951, were 8 per- 
cent higher at the end of 1952. Quantities held at refineries declined 
6 percent from 12.9 million barrels at the close of 1951 to 12.1 million 
in December 1952, while those at bulk terminals and in transit in 
pipelines were up one-fifth from 12.1 million barrels in 1951 to 14.7 
million in 1952. Year-end stocks of kerosine in 1952 represented 
about a 49-day supply at the January 1953 daily rate of demand 
compared with a 51-day supply on hand 12 months previously. The 
day’s supply of kerosine at the close of 1951 was based on stocks of 
27.1 million barrels (new basis). 
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In 1952 year-end stocks of kerosine showed gains in five of the 
refinery districts—East Coast, Appalachian, Indiana-Illinois-K en- 
tucky, Oklahoma-Kansas, and Rocky Mountain, but inventories in 
other areas declined. Nearly half of the year-end stocks—45 per- 
cent—was reported in the East Coast, and the total quantity there 
was 37 percent greater than in 1951. The Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky 
area reported over one-fifth of the kerosine inventory at the close of 
1952, a gain of 13 percent over 1951. Relatively important quantities 
are also held in the Texas and the Louisiana Gulf Coast areas, although 
the quantities declined in those districts by 38 and 6 percent, 
respeetively, during 1952. 


TABLE 65.—Salient statistics of kerosine in the United States, 1951-52, by 
district and month 


Production Yield Exports Domestic de- | Stocks, end of 
(thousand (percent) (thousand | mand (thou- period (thou- 
barrels) perce barrels) sand barrels) sand barrels) 


Month and district 


—— a n ed 


1951 | 1952! | 195119521] 1951 195210 1951 19521 1951 1952 


— | ——a— | —— — | —— ` —— | ——— | —m | — 


Month 

January.................. 12, 715| 13, 040 6.2 6.2 132 816 15, 633} 16,633} 10,673, 22, 679 
February................ 11, 475 10, 742 6. 3 5. 5 20 283 14,789) 14,608| 13,150| 18, 530 

1 A ces Rc 12, 371] 11, 964 6. 2 5.8 76 824 11,788| 12, 853| 13, 657 16,817 
Al 11, 5110 10, 978 6.2 5.7 260 690 8, 646 8.150| 16,262, 18,955 
MIN 8 10, 698 : 5.4 4. 7 777 921 5, 852 5, 504| 20, 331 19, 614 
June_................. 9,815, 9,519 5.0 4.7 418 804 5, 559 5, 268 24, 169 23 
Kr 10, 220 11, 083 5.0 5.1 683 874 6, 5, 883 27,277] 27, 387 
Augtist................... 10, 506 11,620 5.2 5.3| 1,048 592 6, 494 6,014| 30,241, 32, 401 
September 10, 915| 10, 498 5. 6 4. 9| 1, 413 722 6, 637 7, 156} 33, 106 35, 021 
October.................. 11, 262| 10,919 5.6 5.1 421 10, 190 12,230| 33,382, 33, 
November 12, 083} 11, 792 6. 1 5. 6 615 427 14,902} 12, 455 29,948) 32, 199 
December 12, 171 13, 061 5. 8 6. 0 416 589 16, 775 17, 829 i 26, 842 

123, 694 24, 928 
Total... 135, 742.132, 300 5. 7 5. 4 6, 8430 7,963 er 245 DÉI 583 d 1 pas, 842 
District: 

East Coast 16,397] 16,189} 4.3 4.2 8, 801 12, 009 
Appalachian. ............ 3,937| 3,553| 6.01 5.3 7 
Indiana, . Illinois, Ken- 

tucky, ete 27, 185| 27, 760 6. 2 6.2 8, 146 5,835 
Oklahoma, Kansas, etc...| 6,226] 5. 266 3. 3 2.6 1, 567 1,579 
Texas Inland............. 4,935] 4,695} 5.3| 4.9 (3) (3) (3) (3) 411 5 
Texas Gulf Coast... 47, 139| 47, 184 8. 4 8.2 4,488; 2,806 
Louisiana Gulf Coast... 21,538, 20,512} 11. 4 10.6 2, 330; 2, 194 
Arkansas, Louisiana In- 

land, ete. .... 2,784 2,542] 9. 3 8.3 720 511 
Rocky Mountain 2,305| 2,513| 2.7| 2.8 302 354 
California 3, 296 2,086] . 0.9 0.6 376 338 

123, 694 24, 928 
Total... 135, 742,132, 300 5.7 5. 4, 6,843] 7,963 f, Egon ja, 8 955 ys, 842 


! Preliminary figures. 
3 New basis for comparison with 1952. 
3 Not available. 


The annual survey conducted by the Bureau of Mines indicated 
that the sales of kerosine in 1952 remained at virtually the same 
level reported in 1951. "There was little change in the quantities indi- 
cated as sold for range oil in the 2 years; however, that sold as tractor 
fuel was 11 percent less than in 1951, while kerosine sold for “all 
other uses" in 1952 was slightly less than the 1951 total. 

Sales of range oil, which can be either kerosine or No. 1 fuel oil, 
were about the same as in 1951; however, the quantity of kerosine 
used as range oil increased slightly in 1952, although No. 1 fuel oil 
was lower by 2 percent in 1952. 
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TABLE 66.—Sales of kerosine in the United States, 1951-52, by district, State, 


and use 


[Thousands of barrels] 


Sold as range oil] Tractor fuel AM other uses Total 
District ! and State P ATC 
1951 1952 1951 1952 1951 3 1952 1951 1952 
District 1: 
Connecticut 4,923 | 4,851 13 12 127 171 | 5,063 5, 034 
Delaware 634 529 7 6 49 45 690 580 
District of Columbia. ..........- 227 234 3 4 132 121 362 359 
Jorida.... . eee oa 1,729 | 1,682 87 102 814 867 | 2,630 2, 651 
Georgllaaa 1,810 | 1, 826 140 141 625 659 | 2,575 2, 626 
A 8 2,965 | 2,872 18 41 314 295 | 3,297 3, 208 
Maryland.... .................. 1,465 | 1,482 47 110 696 594 2, 208 2, 186 
Massachusetts 12, 615 | 11, 983 34 6 789 793 | 13,438 | 12, 782 
New Hampshire 1,482 | 1,340 10 4 52 42 | 1,494 1, 386 
New Jersey 4,931 | 4,046 8 11 | 1,070 | 1,551 | 6,009 5, 608 
New Vork. 9,884 | 8,140 69 65 | 1,001 943 | 10, 954 9, 148 
North Carolina 4,363 | 7,484 165 97 | 2,120 | 2,999 F 10, 580 
Pennsylvania. .............-.... 2,027 | 2,335 137 46 | 1,397 | 1,309 | 4,161 3, 690 
Rhode Island............... .=---| 2,860 | 2,661 62 51 161 127 | 3,083 2, 839 
South Carolina 2,014 | 3,203 58 42 | 1,365 | 1,411 | 3,437 4, 656 
Vermont 5 831 604 11 8 67 63 675 
KA) Ae EE 1,822 | 1,995 19 16 | 1,003 946 | 2,844 2, 957 
West Virginia. .................. 326 257 7 4 195 145 5 
Derr. E E 57,458 | 57, 524 895 766 | 11,977 | 13,081 | 70,330 | 71,371 
District 2: 
Mino iii 3,777 | 3,483 351 315 | 1,453 | 1,381 | 5,581 5,179 
Indiana__.. .. .. .... ............-.- 2,537 | 2,465 122 117 | 1,621 1,617 | 4,280 4, 199 
Iowa....... .. cece 8 1,714 | 1,709 411 350 923 881 | 3,048 2, 940 
Kansas 745 737 209 190 390 363 | 1,344 1, 290 
Rentuckkãe ---- 704 772 70 67 620 595 | 1,394 1, 434 
Michigan........................ 2,917 | 3,550 150 124 | 1,862] 1,856 | 4,929 5, 530 
Minnesota 1, 544 1,634 83 60 596 777 2, 223 2, 471 
Missouri.......................- 1,622 | 1,601 52 43 661 660 | 2,335 2, 304 
Nebraska. 608 698 86 79 166 197 860 974 
North Dakota 613 676 76 75 210 191 899 942 
7 (x S 1,660 | 1, 665 61 54 634 653 | 2,355 2,372 
Oklahoma...................-..- 910 829 161 150 813 782 | 1,884 ], 761 
South Dakota 671 612 78 76 89 92 838 780 
Tennessee 1,508 | 1,529 78 77 978 891 | 2,564 2, 497 
Wisconsin ,650 | 1,674 186 116 781 850 | 2,617 2, 640 
Total aa 23,180 | 23,634 | 2,174 | 1,893 | 11,797 | 11,786 | 37,151 | 37,313 
District 3: 
Alabama............---..------- 738 798 87 85 786 853 | 1,611 1,736 
A ocak 949 954 135 127 693 655 | 1,777 1,736 
Louisiana... 662 685 156 162 732 725 | 1,550 1,572 
Mississippl...................... 511 538 127 132 637 613 | 1,275 1, 283 
New Mexico 249 202 12 18 84 75 345 295 
ds E ĩð v 8 2, 301] 1, 881 361 317 | 2,820 | 2,604 | 5, 482 4, 802 
o Eod auc 5,410 | 5,058 878 841 | 5,752 | 5,525 | 12,040 | 11, 424 
District 4: 
Colorado 187 243 41 39 43 48 271 330 
e lee tee eee tetas 29 35 2 2 19 25 50 62 
Montana.......................- 174 186 29 22 64 69 267 277 
Ill 2 Tl seen EE 16 19 3 2 9 10 28 31 
Wyoming......................- 76 81 3 4 145 135 224 220 
Pots. ; 482 564 78 69 280 287 840 920 
District 5: i 
Arizona. 2 T 47 48 49 52 
Caliſornlla aaa 74 B EE 2,334 | 1, 074 2,408 1, 141 
evada............... OR 1 Desa SERERE 9 11 10 12 
Oregon. acera eaedem zwar. 10 77 AAA 172 146 182 155 
Washington 6 A erst 212 236 218 241 
ff ĩðͤK 8 93 BO 2 Z 8 2,774 | 1,515 | 2,867 1, 601 


Total United States 86, 623 | 86,866 | 4,025 | 3,569 | 32, 580 | 32,194 |123, 228 | 122, 629 


"ARENA 


1 States arc grouped according to petroluern-marketing districts rather tlian to conventional geographic 


regions. 
3 Includes jet propulsion. 
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TABLE 67.—Sales of range oil in the United States, 1950-52, by States 


[Thousands of barrels] 


1952 

State 1950 1951 Ë bo 

ercent o 

Total U. S. total 
Massachusetts 13, 505 13, 479 12, 744 12.4 
New do EE 10, 386 10, 489 8.5 
North e... 8 3, 872 4, 458 7, 589 7. 4 
I ĩoᷣͤ VZ A 6.184 6. 936 6. 555 6. 4 
( ͥ ⁰»m EE 3. 979 4. 667 5. 335 5.2 
(/// /h ee OU ia ee 5, 238 5, 251 5, 131 5.0 
New Jerse EE 5, 426 5, 481 4, 527 4.4 
Indiana 4 c md od . E 2,516 3. 397 3, 330 3.2 
South Carolina. 2. 022 2. 075 3. 258 3.2 
Isconslh. A 2 2. 526 3. 319 3, 210 3.1 
(ËCH 3, 093 3, 112 3, 090 3.0 
Rhode e.. . .. ............ 3, 058 3. 028 2, 782 2.7 
Minnesotü. A ðꝛ·˙ ¾ o aaan 2, 454 2. 666 2. 724 2.7 
Pennsylvania 8—?ͤ5 2. 838 2. 937 2. 652 2. 5 
T ĩo»»)AW.1.. . ee tio 2. 308 2. 448 2. 389 2. 3 
IJ ͥͥͥͥͥ AS T usss ET 2. 064 2. 826 2. 386 2. 3 
e E EEN 2. 188 2, 502 2. 377 2. 3 
JJ ͥͥͥͥͥͥͥ‚ͥ»⁰.Tſdſ́d AI a 1. 926 2. 126 2. 246 2.2 
o 2; u - ³Ü·»« E DEP ET 1. 723 1. 926 2. 091 2. 0 
GS eis Ge et oo eeu EE 1, 797 1, 898 1, 917 1.9 
POT EE AAA y Ee 1, 601 1, 800 1, 751 1.7 
NR EE 1, 370 1, 568 1, 594 1.6 
EA A EE 1, 336 1, 489 1, 541 1.5 
New Hampshire...................... ...............-- 1, 636 1, 525 1, 443 1.4 
Aras EES 964 1, 050 1, 051 1.0 
DI EEN 923 1,012 92 .9 
Ali ⁵ðVB/ y 7, 7 9, 382 9, 426 9.2 
r ³·¹¹ A 1 22 acf tr 94, 662 102, 847 102, 813 100.0 


There were a few minor changes in kerosine prices during 1952. 
The quotation for 41?—43? gravity, water-white kerosine at refineries 
in Oklahoma declined from 9.31 cents a gallon at the end of December 
1951 to an average of 9.25 cents on February 14. After March 10, 
1952, two postings were made for this grade in Oklahoma, one “for 
shipment to Oklahoma points only" and one “for shipment to northern 
destinations.” The average price for the latter group was fraction- 
ally higher during 1952. The quotations were slightly lower in 
March and April but settled at 8.88 cents a gallon for the last 8 months 
of the year. Kerosine and/or No. 1 fuel oil at New York Harbor 
remained unchanged at 10.15 cents a gallon during 1951 and through 
June 1952. Minor price adjustments occurred in July and in August, 
but the price stood at 10.75 cents a gallon for the balance of the year. 
The tank-wagon price of kerosine at Chicago remained at 15.8 cents 
a gallon during 1951 and all of 1952. The posting for tank wagon at 
New York City (Manhattan and Queens), remained at 13.6 cents a 

allon during 1951 and until July 1, 1952, when the Office of Price 
Stabilization increased the ceiling price to 14.4 cents to attract more 
light-grade heating oils into the area. 
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California oil companies shipped 22,000 barrels of kerosine b 
railroad and truck to other Western States in 1952 compared with 
20,000 in 1951. Kerosine, including imports, received in the West 
Coast area totaled 2,000 barrels in 1952, but none was received in 1951. 

Kerosine shipped by tanker and barge from the Gulf area to Atlantic 
coast ports declined slightly from 43.5 million barrels in 1951 to 41.8 
million in 1952. The quantity originating in Texas dropped from 
34.1 million barrels in 1951 to 32.3 million in 1952, and shipments 
from Louisiana were 9.5 million barrels in both years. 

The Oil and Gas Division of the United States Department of the 
Interior publishes figures covering barge shipments of kerosine from 
the Gulf coast and Arkansas up the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries. Mississippi River traffic declined from 10 million barrels in 
1951 to 6.4 million in 1952. Barge shipments from Texas declined 
slightly from 2.6 million barrels in 1951 to 2.1 million in 1952, and 
shipments from Louisiana were down sharply from 6.2 million barrels 
in 1951 to 3.5 million in 1952. Arkansas and Mississippi shipped 1.2 
million barrels in 1951 and 786,000 in 1952. Kerosine consigned to 
District 2 dropped from 9.3 million barrels in 1951 to 6.1 million in 
1952. Quantities consigned to District 3 were 665,000 barrels in 1951 
and 254,000 in 1952, but only small quantities (60,000 barrels in 1951 
and 38,000 in 1952) reached District 1. 

In 1952, as in 1951, there were numerous changes in the tanker rate 
for kerosine shipped from Gulf coast ports to New York. A rate of 
$1.084 a barrel posted November 30, 1951, prevailed until March 6, 
1952, when it dropped to $1.046. The “low” rate for the year (39.9 
cents a barrel) was announced on June 4; it then fluctuated and stood 
at 41.6 cents a barrel on the closing day of December. The average 
freight rate for kerosine from this source was 65.1 cents a barrel in 
1952 compared with 73.9 cents in 1951. 


Distillate Fuel Oil 


The supply and distribution pattern for distillate fuel oil in 1952 
was similar to that prevailing in 1951. Production, which was greater 
by 19 percent in 1951 and 10 percent in 1952, was not only ample to 
satisfy 99 percent of the overall requirements in these years, but con- 
siderable quantities were diverted to storage. Imports and “trans- 
fers” from crude had minor importance as a source of supply during 
these 2 years. The domestic market for distillate fuel oil increased 
14 percent in 1951 and 7 percent in 1952, to absorb 94 percent of the 
available supply in 1951 and 91 percent in 1952. Exports of distillate 
fuel oils increased 78 percent in 1951 and 50 percent in 1952. 

The lower rate of increase in the domestic demand for distillate fuel 
oils in 1952 was related to the milder weather during the year and 
also to a slightly lower rate of gain in the number of oil burners in 
use during the year. The market expanded throughout the year, 
except in the third quarter, when demand was down 1 percent over 
that in the previous quarter. In the first 3 months of 1952 there was 
an increase of 9 percent compared with an increase of 22 percent in 
the first quarter of 1951. A warmer March in 1952 was evidently a 
factor that leveled heating. oil requirements. In the second quarter 
of 1952 the gain in the domestic demand was 7 percent compared 
with 11 percent in 1951. During the last quarter demand rose 8 per- 
cent contrasted with an important increase of 13 percent in the like 
quarter of 1951. 
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TABLE 70.—Sales of distillate fuel oil! in the United States, 1948-52, by uses 


[Thousands of barrels] 


Ahh ³ð¹˙. acai 31, 006 38, 604 48, 703 59, 962 68, 002: 
Vessels (including tankers). ))) 14, 511 13, 121 12, 872 14, 393 17, 213 
Gas and electric power plants —̃ 14, 856 12, 550 13, 207 9, 612 8, 350 
Smelters, mines, and manufacturing industries 29, 932 26, 424 37.121 | 2 42, 567 42, 760 
. 200.024 | 190,387 | 220,947 2 249, 758 263, 379 
Fuel oil (No. 1) sold as range oil..................... 18, 534 12, 279 14, 793 16, 224 15, 947 
U. S. Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard 9, 071 6, 109 6, 553 8, 430 9, 644 
Oil company Tue... 3, 625 4, 151 5, 692 27,811 7, 976. 
Miscellaneous uses. 25, 414 25, 571 35, 418 40, 151 45, 939: 
Total United States. 341,973 | 320,196 | 395,306 | 448, 908 479, 210 
Exports and shipments to U. 8. Territories and pos- 
SS So)“... a ea ad ma ea nE 21, 293 12, 295 12, 653 | 2 22, 555 33, 916- 
Total EE 353, 266 | 341,491 | 407,959 | 471, 463 513, 126. 
1 Includes diesel fuel. 3 Revised. 


Oil companies reported a 7-percent increase in sales of distillate- 
grade fuel oil in 1952. All principal uses of light fuel oils gained in 
1952 over 1951, except quantities delivered to gas and electric power 
utilities and the No. 1 grade sold for range burner fuel. The railroads 
continued to increase purchases of light fuel oils, especially diesel grades, 
and to decrease purchases of the heavy oils, reflecting the changeover 
from oil-burning locomotives to diesel engines. Shipments of light 
fuel oils to railroads increased 13 percent in 1952, and the quantity 
shipped was nearly twice that of the heavy grades. The use of light 
fuel oils, mostly diesel grades, by vessels also increased and was 20 
percent greater in 1952. Vessels engaged in foreign trade purchased 
10.3 million barrels of light fuel oils in 1952, a 36-percent gain over 
the 1951 total of 7.6 million barrels, according to publications of the 
Bureau of the Census, United States Department of Commerce. 
Vessels using coastal and inland waterways received indicated quan- 
tities of 6.9 million barrels in 1952 and 6.8 million in 1951. 

Sales of light fuel oils to gas and electric power plants in 1952 
declined 13 percent in 1952. High prices for fuel oils have caused a 
shift to competitive fuels, such as coal and natural gas, and electric 
power utilities have increased consumption of these sharply in recent 
years. Light grades of fuel oil consumed by the electric power com- 
panies déciued ron 5.5 million barrels in 1951 to 5.1 million in 1952, 
according to the Federal Power Commission; manufactured-gas com- 
panies consumed 4.1 million barrels in 1951 and 2.7 million in 1952, 
according to statistics compiled by the American Gas Association. 
Use of light fuel oil at smelters, mines, and manufacturing plants 
remained about the same as in 1951. This static condition in the 
market for distillate oils used by the manufacturing industry for fuel 
in 1952 was not unexpected. The prolonged steel strike in mid-1952 
reduced the need for fuel oils by industrial plants. 

As the average number of domestic burners in use increased only 
10 percent in 1952 and the weather was 5 percent warmer in 1952 as 
measured by degree-days, sales of distillate fuel oils (Grades 1—4) for 
domestic burners increased only 6 percent. 

Sales of light fuel oils to the Armed Services increased only 14 
percent. 
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Oil companies use a relatively small amount of light fuel oils in. 
their operations and reported only a 2-percent increase in consumption. 
in 1951. 

Because the Iranian oil crisis remained unsettled, the United States. 
supplied unusually large quantities of distillate fuel oils to foreign 
countries and the noncontiguous Territories; exports, which had dou- 
bled in 1951, expanded an additional 50 percent in 1952. The more im- 
portant markets were Canada, 9.7 million barrels; Netherlands Antilles, 
6.7 million; Sweden, 1.1 million; Norway, 1.2 million; United Kingdom, 
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Fiaure 10.— Sales of distillate fuel oil, including diesel oil and range oil, in the 
United States, 1945-52, by uses. 


4.5 million; Netherlands, 593,000; Aden, 1.5 million; India, 703,000; 
Japan, 505,000; and Egypt, 572,000. 

Production of distillate fuel oil increased by 10 percent in 1952: 
compared with a 19-percent increase in 1951. The lower percentage 
gain in 1952 resulted from a lower rate of gain in crude runs—3 percent 
in 1952 in contrast to a 13-percent rise in 1951. This less favorable 
crude-run situation in 1952 was somewhat counterbalanced by a. 
higher percentage yield for light fuel oils—21.3 percent against 20 in. 
1951. 

Gains in distillate-fuel-oil output were reported for all refinery- 
districts, except the East Coast in 1952. The decline in that area, 
which produced 17 percent of the total, was inconsequential. About- 
28 percent of the national total came from the Texas Gulf area, where. 
production was up by 15.6 percent in 1952. Refineries in the Indiana-. 
Illinois-Kentucky district furnished 16 percent of the light fuel oils, 
and output in that district rose by 7.2 percent. Producing areas. 
of secondary importance, such as Oklahoma-Kansas-Missouri, Louisi-. 
ana Gulf, and California, gained 5.9, 12.3, and 15.8 percent, respec-. 
tively, for the year. 
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TABLE 71.—Sales of distillate fuel oil! in the United States, 1948-52, by dis- 
trict and State 


{Thousands of barrels] 
District? and State 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
District 1: 
Conneeticut...... -------------------- 10, 487 9, 510 11, 067 11, 777 12, 286 
Delaware A A IA 866 1,013 1. 285 1, 556 1,702 
District of Columbia................... 2. 789 2, 246 2, 433 2, 982 3, 368 
AA eme RE mOER UC 4, 068 3, 824 4, 648 5, 343 6, 863 
ET EE 2, 593 2, 604 3, 202 3, 962 4, 262 
Mill t Sveeise isasi 2, 638 2, 576 3, 496 3, 935 4, 276 
Maryland EE 8, 442 7, 691 8, 981 10, 898 11, 189 
Massachusetts 20, 919 19, 741 22, 769 27, 261 28, 064 
New Hampshire 1, 455 1. 945 2, 765 3, 102 3, 442 
New Jerse yyy 28, 755 26, 993 30, 521 82, 208 33, 028 
Nen See cece c cake 45, 902 45, 252 52, 173 56, 334 59, 373 
North Carolina 3, 220 3, 491 4, 354 5, 490 6, 360 
Pennsylvania _...... .. . . . . 22, 198 20, 849 28, 266 34, 585 85, 827 
Rhode Island 3, 413 3, 408 4,116 4, 260 4, 343 
South Carolina 1, 662 1, 630 1, 854 2, 202 2, 491 
Vermont... 24-2 22 P cusa ES 875 1, 054 1,117 1, 166 1, 212 
Virginia EA ³ð s.s 5, 319 5, 380 7, 855 9, 156 9, 800 
West Virginia 585 554 651 1, 229 1, 188 
a A 166, 186 159, 761 191, 553 217, 536 220, 074 
— o 
District 2: 
It TE 21, 622 19, 582 26, 320 28, 517 29, 061 
A gs eer eR TERE 8, 429 , 080 10, 776 18, 205 13, 968 
LE 7, 435 7, 610 8, 925 9, 791 10, 204 
KIll E 4, 004 3, 185 4, 527 5, 552 5, 695 
Rennen dee 1, 980 1, 956 2, 274 2, 753 3, 250 
Michigan EE 13, 713 14, 562 18, 493 20, 334 22, 268 
AAA PA 10, 229 10, 094 12, 448 14, 560 15, 478 
MS.... 8, 110 6, 822 7, 815 8, 684 10,224 
o e AA s danese taseine 3, 744 , 386 3, 707 3, 829 4, 071 
North Dakota. 1, 312 1, 616 1, 939 2, 026 2, 456 
et P 10, 120 9, 442 12, 059 14, 474 15, 953 
Oklahoma-.----------------------0----- 1, 571 1, 929 1, 928 2, 223 2, 192 
South Dakota 1, 434 1, 510 1, 893 2, 133 2, 399 
Tennesseg. E 2, 143 2, 125 3, 062 3, 428 3, 487 
Wend 8, 609 8, 279 10, 285 11, 437 11, 803 
Total A asus sasa 104, 545 100, 178 126, 451 142, 946 152, 509 
District 3: 
Alabama. 2 traia 2, 493 2, 340 2, 692 2, 846 3, 073 
ATKANSAS: ge 1, 838 2, 162 2, 414 2, 244 2, 325 
LOUISIANA voice l... 2. SSS. CAS 4, 268 4, 021 4,619 5, 224 5, 840 
Mississippi 1, 002 1, 010 1, 271 1, 507 1, 502 
New Mexico._.------------------------ 653 715 950 972 1, 224 
% 8 10, 120 9, 238 12, 790 16, 183 19, 022 
r. l eg 20, 374 19, 486 24, 736 28, 976 32, 986 
District 4: 
ne, sen cee ee OSEE 1, 976 1, 683 1, 831 2, 036 2, 503 
Mans FFC 1. 570 1, 562 1. 770 2, 291 2, 457 
Mer; 8 1, 810 1, 965 2, 478 2, 851 3, 063 
Utah o io eu n a as 1, 448 1, 474 2, 001 , 334 3, 263 
WYOIDÍNE= eee. 1, 600 ; 1, 732 1,893 2, 103 
„„ As i p ERR 8, 404 8,188 9, 812 11, 405 13, 389 
District 5: 
Arens S aa 1, 342 1, 021 1,020 1, 233 1, 341 
California. L. ucu sc. geen ee eects 22, 573 21, 232 19,212 22, 031 23, 875 
Nevadi EE 1, 1, 772 , 843 2, 102 2, 158 
P ett ee Se 6, 181 6, 343 7, 725 , 534 8, 974 
Ws 2... l S... O l. Is 11,005 11,215 12, 954 14, 145 14, 904 
Tot rc 42, 464 41, 583 42, 754 48, 045 51, 252 
Total United States 2 341, 973 329, 196 395, 306 448, 908 479, 210 


1 Includes diesel fuel oil. 
3 States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than conventional geographic 


regions. 
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Comparatively small amounts of light crude oil are used by pipeline 
companies as fuel and are classified as “Transfers” for accounti 
purposes; they represented approximately 0.5 percent of the tota 
supply of light fuel oils in both 1951 and 1952. ““Transfers” in 1952 
were about 6 percent less than in 1951. 

Although imports of distillate fuel oil into continental United States 
increased by half (52.8 percent) in 1952 over 1951, imports represented 
less than 1 percent of the total available supply. The larger quan- 
tities in 1951 and 1952 came from Netherlands Antilles, Venezucla, 
Saudi Arabia, and Bahrein. 

Light-fuel-oil stocks reported on December 31, 1952, were approxi- 
mately a quarter higher than at the end of 1951. Quantities held at 
refineries—49.0 million barrels—were 10 percent over the 1951 inven- 
tory of 44.7 million, and those at bulk terminals and in pipelines—50.5 
million barrels—were 21 percent above the 1951 total of 41.9 million 
barrels. The distillate-fuel-oil inventory at the end of 1952 repre- 
sented a 48-day supply at the January 1953 daily rate of domestic 
demand and compares with a 43-day reserve on hand a year previous. 
The number of days’ supply at the close of 1951 is based on stocks of 
86.6 million barrels or those on a new basis for comparison with the 
1952 year-end quantity. | 

Large accumulations of distillate-fuel-oil stocks were reported for 
all areas in 1952, except the Texas Gulf and Arkansas-Louisiana 
Inland districts. Quantities held in the Texas Gulf at the end of 
1952 were 7 percent lower and declined from 15 percent of the national 
total in 1951 to 11 percent in 1952. Relatively minor stocks in the 
Arkansas-Louisiana Inland area declined 6 percent in 1952. Stocks 
in the East Coast section— which represented 33 percent of the 
national total in 1951 and 37 percent in 1952— were 38 percent larger 
than in 1951. Nearly a fifth of the distillate stocks was reported in 
the Indiana-Illinois- Kentucky district, where there was an increase 
of 15 percent in 1952. The Oklahoma-Kansas-Missouri and the 
California districts each reported about 11 percent of the total 
distillate stocks at the close of 1952, and the gains in these districts 
were 9 and 59 percent, respectively. 

Overland shipments of distillate fuel oil from the Pacific coast 
area to other Western States increased 5 percent from 521,000 barrels 
in 1951 to 548,000 in 1952. Tanker shipments from California to 
east coast ports have dropped sharply during the Korean War period 
from 1.6 million barrels in 1950 to 34,000 in 1951 and down to only 
6,000 barrels in 1952. Meanwhile, both domestic shipments and 
imports received in the west coast marketing area increased by two- 
thirds from 1.7 million barrels in 1951 to 2.8 million in 1952. This 
fuel from outside sources represented about 3 percent of the available 
supply in 1951 and 4 percent in 1952. 

Water-borne shipments of distillate fuel oil from Gulf ports to the 
east coast have become increasingly significant since 1949 and increased 
6 percent to 137.7 million in 1952. Water-borne light fuel oil orig- 
inating in Texas totaled 106.3 million barrels in 1951 and 109.8 
million in 1952, a 3-percent gain, while that from Louisiana totaled 
27.8 million in 1952, an 18-percent increase. 

Reports released by the Oil and Gas Division, United States 
Department of the Interior, had indicated for several years increasing 
use of barge transportation of distillate fucl oil from the Gulf Coast 
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area and Arkansas up the Mississippi River and its tributaries. 
However, this traffic declined sharply in 1952 to 7.1 million barrels 
from 13.1 million in 1951, evidently from competition of pipelines which 
transported a substantially greater proportion than in the previous 
year. River barge shipments of distillate grades originating in Texas 
declined from 4.1 million barrels in 1951 to 1.7 million in 1952, and 
shipments from Louisiana were lower by half or 3.7 million barrels in 
1952 compared with 7.4 million in 1951. Conversely, quantities 
shipped by barge from points in EDD &nd Arkansas increased 
from 1.5 million barrels in 1951 to 1.7 million in 1952. "The bulk of 
the light fuel oil transported by barge was destined to District 2, 
where the total received declined from 12.4 million barrels in 1951 to 
6.8 million in 1952.  Distillates shipped to District 3 were 409,000 
barrels in 1951 and 174,000 in 1952; quantities shipped to District 1 
were 283,000 barrels in 1951 and 136,000 in 1952. 

In 1952, as in the previous year, the tanker rate for No. 2 distillate 
fuel oil shipped from Gulf coast ports to New York fluctuated con- 
siderably. A charge of $1.138 a barrel, effective November 30, 1951, 
remained unchanged until March 6, 1952, when it declined to $1.105 
a barrel. A downward trend continued until early June, when the 
“low” of 42 cents a barrel for the year was reached. Subsequent 
fluctuations increased the rate to 64.7 cents early in December and 
to 43.7 cents & barrel at the year end. "The average tanker rate for 
light fuel oil for the year was 68.9 cents a barrel compared with 78.1 
cents in 1951. l 

There were minor changes in quotations for distillate fuel oil at some 
points in 1952. No. 2 straw fuel oil at refineries in Oklahoma declined 
from 8.5 cents a gallon in January 1952 to 8.3 cents on March 7. 
After this date there were 2 price postings, 1 for shipments within 
Oklahoma and the other for shipments to northern destinations. The 
quotation applying to interstate shipments reached a low of 7.7 cents 
a gallon in August and increased slightly to 7.9 cents in October to 
average 8.1 cents for the year compared with 8.5 cents in 1951. The 
price for No. 2 distillate at New York Harbor remained unchanged at 
9.15 cents a gallon during 1951, and until July 1952 when the price 
fluctuated upward after the Office of Price Stabilization granted an 
increase of 0.8 cent a gallon in the East Coast district. These ad- 
vances were followed by a minor decline in August. The average 
price for the year was 9.45 cents a gallon compared with 9.15 cents in 
1951. The quotation for light diesel fuel at shore plants and for ships 
at New York Harbor also remained unchanged during 1951 and 
through June 1952. Minor changes after the midyear resulted in 
slightly 1 average postings for 1952 than for 1951. The price of 
diesel oil for vessels at New Orleans and San Pedro remained un- 
changed during 1951 and 1952. 
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As with wholesale prices, there were only minor changes in repre- 
sentative retail prices for light fuel oils, according to monthly reports 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, United States Department of Labor. 
A quotation of 12.71 cents a gallon for No. 2 distillate at New York, 
effective in November 1951, remained unchanged through June 1952 
when there was a slight increase to 13.58 cents, at which it remained 
for the rest of the year. The average quotation for No. 2 distillate at 
New York was 13.15 cents a gallon in 1952 compared with 12.70 cents 
in 1951. The retail price of 13.57 cents a gallon for No. 2 distillate 
at Chicago, announced in May 1951, remained unchanged during 1952 
and differed little from the 1951 average (13.59 cents). 


Residual Fuel Oil 


Production of residual fuel oil declined 3 percent in 1952; however, 
production was supplemented by increased “transfers” and imports, 
so that the supply was not only adequate to satisfy the slightly lower 
domestic and export demand, but also permitted a considerable surplus 
to be diverted to storage. The residual-fuel-oil supply-and-demand 
situation had differed somewhat in 1951, when production increased 
10 percent, imports had declined slightly, domestic requirements had 
increased during the year, and exports were nearly double the 1950 
total. Only a comparatively small quantity of heavy fuel oil was 
added to stocks in 1951. 

An expanding domestic demand for residual fuel oils, evident in 
1949, leveled in 1951 to a 2-percent increase over 1950 demand; this 
downward trend was accelerated in 1952, when there was an actual 
decline of 2 percent in the market because the wider distribution of 
natural gas, made possible by new pipelines, adversely affected the 
demand for heavy fuel oils in 1951 and 1952. In the first quarter of 
1952 there was a 3-percent decline in domestic requirements compared 
with the same period of 1951. This was followed by a sharp drop of 10 
percent in the second quarter and upturns of 1 percent in the third 
quarter and 6 percent in the closing quarter of 1952 over the com- 
parable totals in 1951. 

The slightly lower volume of residual-fuel-oil sales in 1952 resulted 
chiefly from a rapidly declining demand for these heavy grades of 
oil by the railroads, whose purchases were 27 percent less in 1952 
than in 1951, although the smaller requirement of the military forces 
was also a contributing factor. Vessels loaded 3 percent more heavy 
fuel oils for bunkering purposes in 1952 than in 1951. Vessels 
engaged in foreign trade purchased 65.2 million barrels of heavy oil 
for bunkers in 1952, a 2-percent increase over 1951. The indicated 
demand for residual oils by vessels using coastal and inland waterways 
was 45.2 million barrels in 1952 compared with 43.2 million in 1951. 
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TABLE 74.—Sales of residual fuel oil! in the United States, 1948-52, by uses 
(Thousands of barrels] 


Railroads....._....... .. . . .. .. ..... ... REX , 989 
Vessels ano tankers)................ 110, 412 
Gas and electric power plants.............. , 497 
Smelters, mines, and manufacturing 
sting Olle EE 373 
Heating oils. ......................... ll... 79, 151 
U. 8. Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast 
G ³o·¹ 37, 185 
OU Som pony í s o 1) NNER ⁰˙—q—qa-o- 8 421 
uh 5, 745 
Total United States 555, 773 
expels and . to to b. S. Territories SCH 


507, 574 


1 Includes Navy grade and crude oil burned as fuel. ? Revised. 


FIGURE 11.—Sales of residual fuel oil in the United States, 1945-52, by uses. 


Sales of heavy fuel oils credited to the gas and electric-power 
utilities remained about the same as in 1951, although consumption 
figures released by the Federal Power Commission showed an increase 
from 58.1 million barrels in 1951 to 62.0 million in 1952 in the quantity 
used to generate electric power. According to the American Gas 
Association, heavy fuel oil consumed by manufactured-gas companies 
declined from 12.1 milion barrels in 1951 to 8.7 million in 1952. 
Purchases by smelters, mines, and manufacturing plants increased 
less than 1 percent over the 1951 total. 

Oil companies reported a 4-percent gain in sales of heavy grades 
of heating oils in 1951. Milder weather in 1952 was evidently the 
main factor slowing the rate of expansion. 
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TABLE 75.—Sales of residual fuel oil! in the United States, 1948-52, by district 


and State 
(Thousands of barrels] 
District 3 and State 1948 1950 1951 
District 1: 
A REA DIA dieci 10, 066 16, 845 14, 
AR A A ee 1, 043 2,373 1, 
District On. 855 1, 188 E 
a RS ES A IA MAA 735 16, 132 17, 009 20, 
fr AAA A 3,375 4,733 5, 
. A RAI SE 2, 342 3, 550 3, 
c AAA A kish 13, 276 14, 168 15, 
F 3 18, 082 30, 715 29, 
NH » 909 1, 873 2, 
TEOW JOE Ae iio aq enda e S 83, 680 49, 092 44, 
Now YOE AAA ERA 45, 871 61, 829 52, 
eh. EA 461 1, 
POS VI VATS no T AAA AE 87, 240 41,110 42, 
Rhoda A PS E 7,917 10, 891 10, 
CECR s aso duc ih m aa p icd 2, 496 3, 652 4, 
CC 2 382 
hus co MEME AAA 10, 590 12, 883 18, 
AAA EA d tuas d C ge 1, 171 1, 587 1, 
PPP » 205, 764 274, 870 270, 764 
Distriet 2: 
R 15, 276 19, 517 20, 257 20, 455 
11177» een? 13, 497 15, 841 16, 850 17, 230 
CFC ͤ AAA AA 7 1, 321 1. 365 1, 217 
UU RRA Lon, IAN A 10, 166 5, 893 7,110 6, 071 
CT P 1, 260 1, 007 738 
AUR c ( 11, 051 12, 708 13, 743 14, 153 
M On AAA nah 1, 315 2, 432 2, 431 2, 430 
Manu, el 1 5, 389 5,379 5, 146 
CCC EE 329 550 467 334 
Natti Zwee tono (X(. 447 297 224 120 
e e SCH 16, 089 18, 004 18, 017 17, 670 
// ² tee ween a comte gege 7, 723 4, 783 3, 890 3, 011 
Bonth A A E SCA 294 231 239 
MID LIO E O AA 890 1, 398 1, 331 1, 097 
LIT, A EE E 1, 497 1, 712 1, 861 2, 042 
TUBE ARES PARETS 87, 222 91, 399 94, 163 91, 953 
_ _ _  _iÉ< _ 
District 3: 
ANN ERRE TIA RAS 2, 296 2, 271 2, 417 2, 677 
0 RN Se A EI 2, 080 2,051 1, 497 
P as ˙ AAA CDD 19, 434 11, 221 10, 953 10, 422 
c 411 257 
c AAA SIS A 685 696 532 831 
ah ` IA EC ˙ EE LS T. 63, 376 48, 560 50, 464 46, 508 
fi: ` AREA AAA AA ANS, 88, 282 65, 369 66, 674 62, 108 
— 1 
District 4 
CIO a 886 1, 050 1, 068 1, 203 
DADA. AA 2 r E 456 629 945 1,029 
MON TS, JA MOORE AA! 4, 935 4, 222 4, 958 4, 220 
Y UN E ANA 1, 585 4,767 4,979 4,851 
C ON EE 3, 877 3, 024 3, 252 2, 819 
CC 11, 739 13, 692 15, 202 14, 122 
— —ũ— — . ] 
District 5 
gi PASA AA O 1, 841 1, 448 1, 157 542 
00 79, 081 78, 397 85, 884 79, 127 
LIT AAA e De EE 4, 372 2, 889 2, 685 ; 
(UTE. AAC IA A Ee 14, 892 12, 429 12, 215 13, 168 
cc 13, 304 13, 715 14, 644 17. 025 
TOME AR EE O 113, 490 108, 878 116, 585 112, 128 
Total United States 506, 497 554, 208 563, 388 555, 773 


1 Includes some crude oil burned as fuel. 
ES States are grouped according to petroleum-marketing districts rather than . geographie 
ons. 
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The quantity of heavy fuel oils consumed by the petroleum industry 
has changed very little in recent years and in 1952 was less than 1 
percent above 1951 requirements. The petroleum industry has been 
shifting to other sources of energy, such as natural and refinery gases, 
liquefied petroleum gases, and purchased electricity; moreover, smaller 
gains in crude production and runs at refineries were a factor. 

As in 1951, unusually high exports and shipments of residual fuel 
oil to the noncontiguous Territories of the United States, due largely 
to closing of the Abadan refinery, were reported in 1952, although the 
total for the year was 4 percent less than in 1951. The export market 
absorbed about 5 percent of the available supply of heavy fuel oils 
both in 1951 and 1952. The more important quantities were shipped 
to the following countries in 1952: Canada, 7.1 million barrels; 
Mexico, 2.2 million; Cuba, 1.8 million; Chile, 1.3 million; the United 
Kingdom, 1.0 million; and Japan, 4.5 million barrels. 

A 3-percent decline in the production of residual fuel oils in 1952, 
in contrast to a 10-percent gain in 1951, was definitely due to a lower 
yield—18.6 percent in 1952 compared with 19.7 percent in 1951—as 
crude runs during the year increased 3 percent. Heavy fuel oils 
produced at petroleum refineries represented 79 percent of the total 
supply in 1951 and 77 percent in 1952. „ d 

All refinery districts reported lower production of residual fuel oils 
in 1952, except the East Coast, which supplied about 19 percent of the 
total and reported a gain of about 2 percent. The general decline in the 
output of heavy fuel oils in 1952 was in contrast to production the 
previous year, when all districts increased output over 1950, except 
for the Arkansas-Louisiana Inland district, where production is rela- 
tively unimportant. Production from refineries in California, which 
process approximately 30 percent of the heavy grades, and those in 
the Texas Gulf, which process about 20 percent, was 3 percent lower 
than in 1951. The Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky district, the only other 
region producing an important quantity reported a volume decline of 
4 percent in 1952. 

„Transfers,“ or heavy crude petroleum used as fuel on oil-company 
leases and in industrial plants, usually represent about 1 percent of 
the overall supply of heavy fuel oils and were 6 percent greater than 
in 1951. "Transfers reported in the California refinery district in- 
creased 24 percent in 1952 to represent 37 percent of the national 
total in 1952. Heavy crude transfers consumed in other parts of the 
country declined 3 percent in 1952. | 

Imports of heavy fuel oils, which had increased 60 percent in 1950 
and declined 1 percent in 1951, increased in 1952, when receipts from 
abroad were up 8 percent over 1951. The residual fuel oil imported 
comprised 20 percent of the overall supply in 1951 and 22 percent in 
1952. Although imports from most were small, 19 foreign countries 
shipped heavy fuel oils into the United States in 1952. The two 
important sources were the Netherlands Antilles and Venezuela. 

'The import duty on heavy fuel oils was reduced in 1952, in accord- 
&nce with & bilateral trade agreement with Venezuela, effective 
October 11, which lowered the excise duty on fuel oils below 25? 
A. P. I. gravity from 10% cents to 5% cents a barrel. The agreement 
continued the rate of 10% cents a barrel on the lighter grades above 
25? A. P. I. gravity. No quota was placed on the amounts of these 
imports. 
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Year-end stocks of heavy fuel oil increased 16 percent in 1952 com- 
pared with a 3-percent gain in 1951. Increases were reported for all 
refinery districts, where important quantities of residuals were stored, 
except the Indiana-Illinois-Kentucky area, which reported a 13- 
percent decline during 1952. Lower stock levels were also indicated 
for the Appalachian, Oklahoma-Kansas, and Louisiana Gulf districts, 
although the quantities involved were small. On the east coast, 
where about a fourth of total stocks of the heavy grades is usually 
held, stocks were up 19 percent at the close of 1952. In the Texas 
Gulf coast, where about 14 percent is stored, the increase was 14 
percent and in California, where well over a third of the total was 
reported, there was a 38-percent increase. The increase in residual- 
fuel-oil stocks in California in 1952 was largely the result of greatly 
increased receipts from outside sources, including imports and a 
smaller demand, both within the west coast marketing area and for 
outgoing shipments. | 

though heavy fuel oils held at refineries increased 14 percent 
from 33.0 million barrels in 1951 to 37.7 million at the close of 1952, 
they represented only 77 percent of the national total in 1952 com- 
pared with 79 percent in 1951. Quantities reported at bulk plants 
and in pipelines were up by nearly a quarter, from 8.9 million barrels 
in 1951 to 11.0 million in 1952. 

Year-end residual stocks in 1952 sufficed for & 26-day supply at 
the January 1953 daily rate of domestic demand and were comparable 
to a 24-day reserve available at the close of 1951. The days’ supply 
at the end of 1951 is based on stocks of 42.9 million barrels or those on 
a new basis for comparison with the 1952 year-end total. 

Shipments of heavy fuel oil from the Pacific Coast district declined 
sharply from 23.4 million barrels in 1951 to 19.1 million in 1952. 
Exports, which declined from 18.0 million barrels in 1951 to 13.4 
million in 1952, represented most of the decline. Rail and truck 
shipments from California to other Western States also declined from 
467,000 barrels in 1951 to 291,000 in 1952, but shipments to Alaska 
and Hawaii increased 12 percent to 5.5 million barrels in 1952. There 
were no tanker shipments of residual fuel oil from California to the 
east coast in 1952 and only 140,000 barrels in 1951 compared with the 
record total of 15.4 million in 1950. Receipts of residuals in the west 
coast, including imports, rose appreciably from 356,000 barrels in 
1951 to 1.7 million in 1952, largely to replenish stocks, which had 
declined to a low level in 1951 and to provide ample supplies for any 
possible military needs. 

Tanker and barge shipments of residual fuel oil from the Gulf area 
to Atlantic coast ports declined by 2 percent from 60.4 million barrels 
in 1951 to 59.1 million in 1952. The quantity originating in Texas 
was 5 percent lower, declining from 52.9 million barrels in 1951 to 
50.5 million in 1952; shipments from Louisiana increased from 7.5 
million barrels in 1951 to 8.7 million in 1952—a 15-percent gain. 

Barge shipments of heavy fuel oil from the Gulf coast and Arkansas 
to ports on the Mississippi River and its tributaries declined sharply 
from 6.1 million barrels in 1951 to 2.8 million in 1952. The principal 
decline was in the quantity of residual fuel oil loaded in Louisiana, 
which dropped from 3.9 million barrels in 1951 to 786,000 in 1952. 
Decreases in water-borne shipments were also evident for Texas, where 
shipments declined from 2.1 million barrels in 1951 to 2.0 million in 
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1952, and for Mississippi and Arkansas, where shipments declined 
from 52,000 barrels in 1951 to 25,000 barrels in 1952. The most 
important change in destination of residual fuel oil was noted for 
District 2, where deliveries of heavy fuel oil decreased from 3.4 million 
barrels in 1951 to 656,000 in 1952, probably because of wider distribu- 
tion of natural gas in the area. District 1 received 2.7 million barrels 
of heavy fuel oil via inland waterways in 1951 and 2.1 million in 1952, 
and a small quantity was received in District 3—7,000 barrels in 1951 
and 1,000 in 1952. 

The tanker rate for Bunker ‘‘C”’ fuel oil shipped from the Gulf coast 
to New York declined from an average of 87.4 cents a barrel in 1951 to 
74.7 cents in 1952. The high in 1952 was $1.315 a barrel. In 1952 
this rate prevailed from January 1 through 14 and again from January 
23 through March 13 when the rate declined to a low of 37.2 cents a 
barrel posted for August 6. At the year end the rate stood at 43.8 
cents a barrel. 

Heavy-fuel-oil prices fell in 1952 in contrast to rising quotations 
reported in 1950 and 1951. The posting for No. 6 grade at refineries 
in Oklahoma, which averaged $1.72 a barrel in January 1952, dropped 
steadily during the first half of the year and reached $1.03 a barrel on 
July 18, where it remained unchanged until the year-end. The 
average price for the year was $1.26 a barrel compared with $1.80 in 
1951. The average posted price for No. 5 fuel oil at New York Harbor 
was the only quotation to show even a slight increase in 1952. An 
average price of $3.40 a barrel announced in June 1951 held until 
August 5, 1952, when it fell to $3.31 for the remainder of -the year. 
The average price for No. 5 at New York Harbor was $3.36 a barrel 
for 1952 compared with $3.27 for 1951. Bunker “C” heavy fuel oil 
at New York sold at $2.45 a barrel until early August 1952, when 2 
adjustments brought the average price down to $2.10 for the last 4 
months, an average of $2.31 for the year compared with $2.32 a barrel 
for 1951. The posted price for Bunker “C” at New Orleans followed 
a similar pattern; changes in August 1952 lowered the quotation from 
$1.85 a barrel to $1.60, resulting in an average of $1.75 for the year 
against $1.85 in 1951. A lower price for Bunker “C” at San Pedro, 

alif., effective in mid-January 1952, brought the year’s average down 
to $1.70 a barrel compared with $1.78 in 1951. 
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Lubricants 


The refinery production of lubricating oils and greases decreased 
from 61.5 million barrels in 1951 to 55.6 million in 1952. Of the total 
decrease (5.9 million barrels), 2.7 million was in the Texas Gulf dis- 
trict, 0.9 million in the Louisiana Gulf district, 0.8 million in the 
Indiana-Illinois district, and about 0.5 million barrels each in the East 
Coast, Appalachian, and Oklahoma-Kansas districts. In 1952 the 

ercentage of total production by leading districts was 32.3 percent 
in Texas Gulf, 19.4 percent in the East Coast, 10.0 percent in the 
Louisiana Gulf, 9.4 percent in the Indiana-Illinois district, 8.9 percent 
in the Appalachian district, 8.2 percent in California, 7.7 percent in 
the Oklahoma-Kansas district, and 4.1 percent in other districts. 


TABLE 77.—Salient statistics of lubricants in the United States, 1951-52, by 
month and district 


Production | Yield (per- Domestic de- | Stocks, end of 
cent) 


(thousand 
Month and district barrels) 


mand (thou- period (thou- 
sand barrels) sand barrels) 


1951 | 1952! | 1951 19521] 1951 | 1952! | 1951 1952 


By months: 

nn ......---0 -2-200 5,061 | 4,963 | 2.5| 24] 3,540 | 3,381 | 8,160 0, 856 
February-........... .. . . . l... ..-- 4,339 | 4,456 2.4 2. 3 3,115 | 2.827 | 8,386 10, 049 
Mer 222 l 22 s22 „1l 4,921 2.5 2.4 3, 691 2,990 | 8,209 10, 169 
MDI UNTER 8 5,175 | 4,831 | 2.8] 2.5] 3,544 | 3,509 | 8,393 | 10,154 
E AAA AN 54 3.492 | 2.7 2.3 | 3,858 | 2,525 | 8, 451 9, 610 
ill ee ; 4, 855 2.6 2.4 3, 631 3,414 | 8, 444 , 694 
in EE 5,241 | 4,668 | 2.6] 2.2| 3,348 3. 224 8, 662 9,775 
e A smsna 5,379 | 4,857 | 2.6 | 2.2] 3,501 | 3,343 | 8,875 9,620 
September 4. 4,694 | 2. 5 2.2] 3,313 | 3,433 | 8, 866 9. 745 

/ sues 2 S CUNG 5,432 | 4,90 | 2. 7] 2.3] 4,085 | 3,711 | 8,914 9, 
November..........................- 5,1 4,507 | 2. 6] 2.1| 3,420 | 2,800 | 9,111 10, 561 
DecOni bel EE 5,157 4, 416 2.51 2.0] 3,156 | 2,993 | 9,617 | 11,021 
Tot TEN 61,489 | 55,600 | 2.6 | 2.3 | 42,292 | 38,150 | 9,617 | 11,021 
=Z GL qq O e Z= 

By districts: 

East COn E 11,261 | 10,771 | 3.0 2.8 2, 694 3, 142 
Appalachian EE 5,422 | 4,970] 83] 7.4 579 870 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, etc..... 6,026 | 5, 220] 1.4] 1.2 1, 085 1, 180 
Oklahoma, Kansas, ete.— 4,717 | 4,258 | 2.5| 2.1 536 690 
Texas Inland........................ 79 133 . 1 . 1 (5 0) 7 
Texas Gulf Coast . 20, 17,944 | 3.7 | 3.1 . 3,111 3, 322 
Louisiana Gulf Coast................ 6,492 | 5, 555 3.4] 2.9 805 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland, etc..... 1,893 | 1,95 | 63) 64 98 138 
Rocky Mountain 249 200 .9 .2 114 112 
California... codec e e e Rr SS T 4,697 | 4,584 | L3| L3 684 755 
VK, BEE 61,489 | 55,600 | 26] 2.3 | 42,292 | 38,150 | 9,617 | 11,021 


1 Preliminary figures. 
2 Figures not available. 


The total demand for lubricants declined from 59.7 million barrels 
in 1951 to 54.2 million in 1952, a decline of 5.5 million, including a 
drop of 1.4 million in exports and a decrease of 4.1 million (10 percent) 
in domestic demand. No figures are available on the relative demand 
for industrial and automotive uses. The improved quality of lubri- 
cants and the increasing practice of reclaiming lubricants for reuse are 
factors in reducing the quantity required. 
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TABLE 78.—Average monthly refinery prices of five selected grades of lubri- 
cating oil in the United States, 1951-52, in cents per gallon 


[National] Petroleum News] 


Aver- 
Year and grade Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June] July] Aug. Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. ru 
year 
1951 
Oklahoma: 
200 viscosity, .No. 3 color, 


150-160 viseosity at 210°, 
bright stock, 10-25 pour 
COSC EE 29. 25,29. 25 
Pennsylvania: 
200 viscosity, No. 3 color, 
neutral 420-425 flash, 25 


neutral-..----------------- 18. 00 SR ae 18. 00,18. 00,18. 00; 18.00 "TI 18.00} 18.00 


29. 25 29. de 25 29. 25,29. 25,29. 25 29. 25/29. 25,29. 2529. 25 29. 25 


29. 50/29. 50| 29.35 


pour tee 00 29.00 29 5 29. 50 29. 50 
600 stea n- refined, imer bu po 
stock, filterable ........... 00 25. 00,25. 7 m 00 25. 00 25. 00, 25. 00 25. 00| 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00,25. 00 25. 00 
Guif Coast: 500 viscosity, No. ent | | | 
252-35 color, neutral 15. 00 15. 00,15. od 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00 15. 00/15. 00| 15. 0015. 00 15. 00 15. 00] 15.00 
1952 
Oklahoma: 
200 viscosity, No. 3 color, f 
neutral.................... 18. 00 17. 05/16. 81/16. 50/16. 50/15. 55/15. 00/15. 00| 14. 81/14. 50/14. 45/13. 19| 15.61 


150-160 viscosity at 210°, 
bright stock, 10-25 pour 


tésto 2 2; EE 29. 25128. 77,28. 75, 28. 75 28. 75 27. 80 27.25 27. 25 26.87 26. 25 25. 36 23.09] 27.34 
Pennsylvania: f 
200 viscosity, No. 3 color, . 
neutral on: flash, 25 l 
pour test. 29. 50 29. 50 29. 50 29. 60 29. 50,29. 50 29. 40 28. 75 28. 55 28. 30 28. 50,28. 11| 29.07 
600 steam-refined, cylinder , M | | bs Së | 
stock, filterable ........... ee eo aber 00) 25.00 25. 00 25. 0025. 00 25.00 
Gulf Coast: 500 viscosity, No. ea KS "o | 
244-314 color, neutral 15. ES "m 00,15. 00/15. EE SE 90 1600 15.00¡15.00 d 150 16.00 
Liquefied Gases 


The sale of liquefied gases for fuel, chemical, and motor-fuel uses 
has expanded rapidly, and these gases now rank after kerosine in 
total demand. Liquefied gases are derived from’ two sources—pro- 
duction from liquids recovered from natural gas at natural-gasoline 
and allied plants and at refineries from the treatment of still gas. 
The products are identical. 

The production at oil refineries declined from 33.0 million barrels 
in 1951 to 31.0 million in 1952, but the transfers of production from 
natural-gasoline plants increased from 70.3 million barrels in 1951 to 
80.0 million in 1952. The oil-refinery output was 32 percent of the 
total in 1951 and 28 percent in 1952. 

The total demand for liquefied gases rose from 103.4 million barrels 
in 1951 to 111.0 million in 1952, a gain of 7 percent. Exports increased 
from 2.1 million barrels to 2.4 million, and domestic demand rose from 
101.3 million barrels to 108.6 million. 


Other Products 


Wax.—The total refinery production of wax decreased from 4.8 
million barrels in 1951 to 4.3 million in 1952 (converted at the rate of 
280 pounds to the barrel). Of the total decrease in production of 
483,000 barrels in 1952, 216,000 was in the East Coast district, 145,000 
in the Louisiana Gulf, 81, 000 in the Texas Gulf, and 54, 000 in the 
Indiana-Illinois district. Part of the decline in production was due 
to an increase of 219,000 barrels in stocks in 1951 and a decline of 
148,000 in 1952. Total demand for wax in 1952 amounted to 4.5 
million barrels, including exports of 1.0 million and a domestic demand 
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of 3.4 million barrels. Compared with 1951, total demand declined 
116,000 barrels, exports decreased 313,000, and domestic demand 
gained 197,000. 


TABLE 80.—Average monthly refinery price of 124°-126° white crude scale wax 
at Pennsylvania refineries, 1948-52, in cents per pound 


{National Petroleum News] 


Coke.—The production of petroleum coke declined in 1952 and was 
18.1 million barrels compared with 19.0 million in 1951 (converted 
at the rate of 5 barrels to the short ton). The largest decreases in 
production were 0.7 million barrels in the Louisiana Gulf district and 
0.4 million in the East Coast. The Indiana-Illinois district was the 
largest producer, accounting for 45.3 percent of the total in 1951 and 
46.9 percent in 1952. | 

The total demand for petroleum coke decreased from 18.9 million 
barrels in 1951 to 18.1 million in 1952. Exports declined from 4.4 
million barrels in 1951 to 4.2 million in 1952, and domestic demand 
declined from 14.5 million barrels to 13.9 million. 


TABLE 81.—Salient statistics of petroleum coke in the United States, 1951-52, 
by month and district ! 


Production Yield (pe Domestic de- | Stocks, end of 


(thousand cant) r- mand (thou- | period (thou- 
Month and district barrels) sand barrels) | sand barrels) 


1951 | 19522 | 1951 | 19522 


By months: 
Jann .. .........- 1,636 | 1,657 | 0.8 | 0.8 | 1,503 | 1,203 
Fern - ..........-.- 1,438 | 1,551 .8 .8 | 1,034 | 1,076 
ff] A A cH eS 1,483 | 1,604 87 .8 | 1,091 | 1,241 
April... Z... 8 1.431 1,479 .8 .8| 1,015 888 
)))) ³ð 0 8 1,675 | 1,003 .9 .7 | 1,282 700 
Zune 1,574 | 1,335 8 .7 1. 125 1,060 
I AAA „629 | 1,529 . 8 .7 | 1,314 1. 310 
A 6 see cenaccs 1,595 | 1,583 .8 .7 | 1,092 1, 206 
September. i 1, 616 .8 .8 | 1,237 | 1,343 
October_-...-....... ege 3; ; 1, 568 .8 -7 | 1.359 | 1,303 
November 2... .. 1,673 | 1,553 .8 .7| 1,196 | 1,198 
IN Ne ee ccu co e ena rene noe 1,623 | 1,645 .8 -8 | 1,233} 1,395 
NO 18,977 | 18,123 | 0.8 | 0.7 | 14,481 | 13, 923 
By districts: 
East Cos“... 1,801 | 1,439 | 0.5] 0.4 
Appalachlan 317 . 5 4 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, eto 8,598 | 8,503 | 2.0 | 1.9 
Oklahoma, Kansas, eto.............- 1,398 1, 490 vt .7 
Texas Inland........................ 323 347 3 .4 e @) 
Texas Gulf Coast.................... 1,303 | 1,432 2 .2 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 1,718 | 1, 9 .5 
rkansas, Louisiana inland 660 675 | 2.2] 2.3 
Rocky Mountain 874| 818 10| 8 
(e EE 1,985 | 2,139 6 . 6 
e ³ĩðA A 8 18, 977 | 18,123 8 7 | 14,481 | 13,923 


1 Converson factor: 5.0 barrels to the short ton. 3 Figures not available. 
8 Preliminary figures. 
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Asphalt and Road Oil.—The total demand for petroleum asphalt 
increased from 67.4 million barrels in 1951 to 73.5 million in 1952 
(converted at the rate of 5.5 barrels to the short ton). Domestic 
demand in 1952 was 71.2 million barrels, a gain of 5.1 million or 
almost 8 percent. Exports increased from 1.3 million barrels in 1951 
to 2.3 million in 1952. The domestic demand for road oil rose from 
6.1 million barrels in 1951 to 7.0 million in 1952. Sales of asphalt 
and types of product are contained in the Asphalt chapter of the 
Minerals Yearbook. | . 

Still Gas.—The production of still gas declined from 96.3 million 
barrels in 1951 to 95.3 million in 1952. In cubic feet, the decrease 
was from 347 billion in 1951 to 343 billion in 1952. The conversion 
from cubic feet to barrels is in terms of the crude-oil equivalent to 
balance the refinery input and output rather than on the basis of 
a value. The major part of the still gas is consumed as refinery 
uel. 

Miscellaneous Oils.—The production of miscellaneous oils rose 
from 7.0 million barrels in 1951 to 7.3 million in 1952. 


TABLE 82.—Production of still gas in the United States, 1950—52, by districts 


1951 19521 
District Equiva- Equiva- 
lent, Million | Jent, in 
thousand feet thousand 
barrels barrels 
Rast Coasts. ß 12, 330 46, 12, 890 
Appalachian J 3, 865 14, 015 3,893 
Indiana, Illinois, Kentueky, et. 21, 973 78, 21, 791 
Oklahoma, Kansas, eto 7,313 25, 193 6, 998 
Texas Inland... 3, 387 15, 242 4, 234 
Texas Gulf Coast 24,631 82, 879 23, 023 
Lo Gulf Coast ; 16, 693 4, 637 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland, eto 1, 325 3. 809 1. 058 
Rocky Mountain 3, 156 12, 215 3, 393 
California E 13,015 48, 13, 359 
„ asne 96, 294 | 342, 990 95, 275 
1 Preliminary figures. 


TABLE 83.—Production of miscellaneous finished oils in the United States in 
1952, by district and class 


[Thousands of harrels) 
Petro- | Absorp- Medici- | Special- | Sol- 
District latum | tion oil | nal oil ties vents Other Total 
East Coat. D 333 119 |: 5:5 acc 500 
Appalachian.................- cR Ld y casos 86 56 |... . .. Di ausi 225 
iana, Illinois, Kentueky, ete.......- „„ EUNTES 872 |........ 109 1,079 
Oklahoma, Kansas, etc 309 S 36 |-------- 25 ` 525 
Pr...... .. IS 1,228 |.......... 13133 141 1. 382 
Texas Gulf Coast. --------------------- 139 11 208 10 12⁵ 6 
Louisiana Gulf Coat „„ 898 |........ 2. 952 
Arkansas, Louisiana Inland, etce........ 107 369 |.......... g E 479 
Rocky Mountain. ))))» AI esa 7 13 
ier... EE 23 385 124 863 1, 430 


—— — ——  —OoaŠy——] ———— — — ͤGäe—ä—— M | n P | 


rr sanana 838 2, 020 2, 804 253 | 1,272 7, 258 
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INTERCOASTAL SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of mineral oils, crude and refined, from Gulf coast ports 
to east coast ports decreased from 630 million barrels in 1951 to 614 
million in 1952. The intercoastal shipments of crude petroleum de- 
clined from about 195 million barrels in 1951 to 180 million in J952. 
The movement of products remained the same at 435 million barrels. 
There was an increase in product shipments to the east coast in 1952, 
of 7.7 million barrels for distillate fuel and declines of 2.3 million for 

asoline, 2.1 million for lubricants, 1.7 million for kerosine, 1.3 million 
or residual fuel, and 0.5 million barrels for other products. 

The movement of crude oil to the east coast is related to the rate of 
refinery runs and the volume of crude oil imported in that district. 
The movement of products is affected by refinery output, relative 
demand for various products, and the amount of residual imported in 
the east coast. 

Intercoastal shipments of refined oils from California to east coast 
ports, which amounted to 23.5 million barrels in 1950, declined from 
0.6 million barrels in 1951 and 0.5 million in 1952, including 0.3 
million of lubricants and 0.2 million of other oils. The decline was 
due, in part, to the Korean hostilities and to the increase in military 
requirements from California. 


803707—54—— 28 
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FOREIGN TRADE 5 


3 trade statistics (in this section), as reported by the United 
States Department of Commerce, differ slightly from those used in 


other sections of this chapter. Bureau of Mines petroleum import sta- 
tistics pertain to continental United States only, and its export statistics 
include not only foreign countries but also shipments to the Territories. 


Imports of crude petroleum and unfinished oils shown in table 86 are 
obtained by the Bureau of Mines from petroleum companies on a custody 
basis to balance refinery reports and therefore differ from the totals 
reported by the Department of Commerce. 


Imports.—Total imports of crude petroleum and petroleum products 
into continental United States increased 13.7 percent from 1951 to 
1952. They constituted 11.2 percent of the total new supply in 
continental United States in 1951 and 12.2 percent in 1952. Total 
imports exceeded total exports (including shipments to the Ter- 
ritories) by 100 percent in 1951 and by 119.6 percent in 1952. 

Crude petroleum and residual fuel oil together made 97 percent of 
the total mineral-oil imports into continental United States both in 
1951 and 1952 (table 87). Crude petroleum alone represented 58.1 
percent of the total in 1951 and 59.8 percent in 1952 (table 87). 

Venezuela supplied 59.6 percent of the crude petroleum imported 
into the United States in 1951 and 57.5 percent in 1952. ude- 
petroleum receipts from Mexico decreased by almost one-third in 
1952 compared with the previous year. Imports from Canada, 
while still relatively small, more than doubled in 1952. Crude- 
petroleum imports from the Middle East increased 51.3 percent, 
those from Saudi Arabia increased 81 percent, and those from Kuwait 
increased 23 percent over 1951. In 1952, for the first time the United 
States imported crude from Sumatra, Indonesia; as a result, receipts 
from British Borneo (transshipped from British Malaya) were less 
than half the 1951 total. 

Residual-fuel-oil imports into continental United States and the 
Territories increased 8.0 percent from 1951. The Netherlands Antilles 
supplied 78.0 percent of the total in 1951 and 74.4 percent in 1952. 
Venezuela furnished 20 percent in 1951 and 23 percent in 1952, 
and Mexico furnished considerably more than in 1951. 

The comparatively small quantities of distillate fuel oil imported 
into the United States and the Territories were increased 24.2 percent 
in 1952. Caribbean countries furnished 52.5 percent in 1951 and 71.9 
percent in 1952; receipts from countries in the Middle East dropped 
from 47.4 percent of the 1951 total to 27.5 percent in 1952. 

Imports of unfinished oil, as reported by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, decreased 40 percent from 1951 to 1952; 
receipts from Mexico dropped almost two-thirds. Receipts from 
Venezuela more than doubled those in 1951. 


s By F. X. Jordan, Petroleum and Natural Gas Branch, Fuels and Explosives Division, Bureau of Mines. 
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TABLE 85.—Crude petroleum and major petroleum products imported for con- 
sumption into continental United States, 1951-52, by countries, in thousands 


of barrels ! 
[U. 8. Department of Commerce] 


Crude 
Country petro- finished| Total 
kum 
1951 
North America: 
ee EE 473 653 
Canal A EE, A ̃ GEES (5) 
CT AAA O A O A MA 1 
e aras 12, 889 17, 676 
Netherlands Antilles , 687 
Trinidad and Tobago.............. 220 2, 237 
Total l lu u. 13, 582 6 117, 154 
South America: 
Seo 8 16, 683 16, 
Venezuela. 6 105, 739 $ 131, 307 
Total sanitaria 122, 422 6 147, 990 
— Ss 
Europe: 
Derr ⅛ d (5) 
Germany Ge (5) (4 8) 
United Kingdom..................].......... (8) 
dk E (5) G 6) 
o — ————RsF—TLEA xz | == | —— 
British Malaya.................... 3, 543 3, 544 
Indonesia. ee cr luce (5) (5 
Kuwait... .. 8 21, 648 21, 648 
Saudi Arabia. 16,161 17, 121 
State of Bahrein 5 
o AA ebbe dur 41, 352 42 836 
— 
French Morocco c |- ----.....]- ------. 33 
French West nie. f K ę ͤ cde 
J%öÜöĩÜ5L4ĩdm ] ] ͥ A eue ro NIRE. ñ e 8 
F —— ——- 
Grand total 6 177, 856 . ` 6 367,980 
Imperts into United States Territories 
n possessions from foreign coun- 
Al8SK8.... l. ll: e rur cl | SQ pru 2: Qo» 
E EE PA A Ee 1,138 
Puerto Ric. E 2,818 
va, los oa RN erdt 3, 956 
Ed E 
Total net imports into conti | 
nental United States - 6 177, 356 5, 265 | "4 304,024 
1952 
North Amerlea: 
Canada ... el 1,127 2, 246 
, lla rita 8 
AAA AA a aes AN 5 
Leeward and Windward Islands |... 1)... 19 
MEXICO HEN 8, 344 364 
Netherlands Antilles... 101,040 
Trinidad and Tobago 1, 742 
Total; E 9, 471 101, 168 116, 424 
SE — — be — — 
South America: 
lll ð EE (5) 
Brazil EAN acueeme2xedatl Q) 5) 
A ͤ ' HE SA ER 1 
e TEE 16, 234 16, 294 
Denen raw exce (5) A 
Venezuelss & 119, 325 151, 90 
Total 22; ³³ͤ 20A eee 135, 559 168, 136 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 85.—Crude petroleum and major petroleum products imported for con- 
sumption into continental United States, 1951-52, by countries, in thousands 
of barrels '—Continued 


e hece ion (8) OMM rc 1 2 (š) 3 
Asia: 

00e... ³˙ AAA | M oU 1 
Arabia Peninsula States y A A A 1 405 
British Malaya.................... 1,605 A —-••＋⅜é 1 6 1. --- 1,612 
Ih Ay A A r 5 
Indonesia.......................... „ A A 162 |. EE 3, 810 

TAG ER c ES EN uas mers 

Ik ⁰ͥ⁰Z- y E A WE 83 
Rungnit eee , , EE Ee 26, 652 
Leébanonsz A -.- II/ AAA A A 176 
Saudi Arabia....................... 29, 285 49 sus 552 2 [xz 29, 888 
State of Banreãee...1 86 442 36 |........ 78 
e hee srine sis 62, 476 49 |........ 995 216 |........ 63, 766 
rr e o A eee ——— ae 
Africa: Spanish... . suse Sco . . AA EE 2 
Grand total 207, 506 | 1,889 29 | 3,612 | 132,144 | 3,151 348, 331 


Imports into United States Territories 
and possessions from foreign coun- 


tries: 
O AR WEE j)! EE 8 1 
HA ³oW¹wmAA ⁰ m 88 4992 844 610 |........ 1, 503 
Puerto Rico........................|--.-...... 215 29 63 3,002 |........ 3, 309 
PJ ¹ðwwꝛmꝛq d VE 265 29 907 3,612 |........ 4, 813 
Total net imports into conti- 
Dental United States 207,506 | 1,624 |........ 2,705 | 128,532 3, 151 343, 518 


1 Compiled by M. B. Price and E. D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines, from records of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

2 Includes naphtha but excludes benzol (benzol 1951, 1,603; 1952, 1,041 thousand barrels). 

3 Includes quantities imported free of duty for supplies of vessels and aircraft. 

4 Includes quantities imported free of duty for manufactures in bond and export, and for supplies of ves- 
sels and aircraft. 

$ Less than 1,000 barrels. 

6 Revised figure. 
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Exports.— With the continued shutdown of the Abadan refinery, 
United States exports and Territorial shipments of mineral oils 
continued high during 1952 and increased 3.6 percent over 1951. 
Refined product exports were 5.9 percent higher; kerosine and dis- 
tillate fuel oils increased 16.4 and 50.4 percent, respectively. Exports 
of the other major refined oils and of crude petroleum were lower than 
in 1951. Continental United States continued to be a net importer of 
mineral oils, as the excess of all petroleum imports over petroleum 
exports, including shipments to the Territories, rose from 154.1 
million barrels in 1951 to 190.8 million in 1952. The excess of crude- 
petroleum imports increased from 150.5 million barrels to 182.9 million, 
and the excess of residual fuel oil imports over exports rose from 90.2 
million barrels to 100.6 million in 1952. Exports of all other refined 

roducts increased by 8.4 million barrels in 1952 and exceeded imports 
b 92.7 million barrels compared with 86.5 million in 1951. 

Crude-petroleum exports decreased 6.6 percent in 1952. Ship- 
ments to Japan were less than one-third the 1951 total. Canada 
continued to be the major importer of United States crude, receiving 
76.0 percent of the total in 1952 compared with 74.0 percent the pre- 
vious year. Cuba received 9.4 percent of the total in 1952 and 7.6 
percent in 1951. Crude-petroleum exports to Europe were 5.5 percent 
of the total in 1952. None was shipped to the Territories. 

Motor-fuel exports and Territorial shipments decreased more than 
3 million barrels in 1952. Destinations of certain grades of aviation 

asoline are not available for security reasons, but the totals are 
included in the grand total. The decrease from 1951 was largest for 
shipments to Europe, and to European possessions in África, reflecting 
the continued expansion in refinery capacity in European countries. 
Shipments to Asia increased over 1 million barrel to satisfy needs of 
the Indian Ocean area, which, without the Abadan refinery, remained 
deficient for the area’s refined-product requirements. Exports to 
North American countries were about the same as in 1951, with larger 
shipments to Canada and the Netherlands Antilles offsetting smaller 
quantities to Mexico and Central America. Shipments to Alaska and 
Hawaii increased 13.8 percent in 1952. 

Outgoing shipments of kerosine increased over 1 million barrels, with 
the largest gains in exports going to Canada, Argentina, India, Paki- 
stan, and Egypt. Kerosine exports to Europe dropped 30.0 percent 
from 1951. 

Exports and Territorial shipments of distillate fuel oil gained 50 
percent over 1951. North America, principally the Netherlands 
Antilles and Canada, imported almost 7.0 million barrels more than 
in 1951. Europe's imports increased 2.0 million (indicating lack of 
flexibility in product yields). Asia increased its imports 1.5 million, 
accounted for by shipments to India and to the bunkering ports of 
Aden and Arabia, both formerly supplied from Abadan; and Africa 
increased 1.0 million, mainly to Egypt and the Union of South Africa. 
Exports to Mexico, the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, and 
French Possession in Africa were notably lower. 

Residual fuel-oil exports and shipments to the Territories decreased 
3.7 percent from 1951. The largest decreases were in exports to 
Australia, the Philippines, British Malaya, Ceylon, and Chile. 
Increased shipments went to Canada, Cuba, Netherlands Antilles, 
Alaska and Hawaii, Japan, Aden, and New Zealand. 
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Total lubricating-oil exports and shipments to the Territories were 
7.8 percent less than in 1951. Destinations for certain grades of 
lubricating oil are not available for security reasons, but the quantities 
are included in the grand totals. The limited country breakdown 
available indicates that smaller shipments to almost every country in 
Europe accounted for most of the decrease. Increased exports were 
dan for Mexico, Argentina, Switzerland, India, Taiwan, and 

ustralia. 


TABLE 87.—Crude petroleum and major petroleum products exported from the 
continental United States in 1952, by countries of destination, and shipments 
to and exports from Territories and possessions, in thousands of barrels 13 


[U 8. Department of Commerce] 


Crude 
Motor | Kero- | Distil- 
Destination PUE fuel? | sine late oil 
North America: 
/// AAA 20,319 | 4, 514 832 | 9, 706 
cami FA REA EE 127 | soassa 427 
EE 2,513 | 1,214 (4) 213 
El A A Ee (4) 6 
Guatemala. 20 3 35 
ES E ON 11 5 64 
Misses PA 2,785 119 373 
SE Antilles 1,317 |........ 6, 680 
eam deck esum oce s S: 1 9 
Panama... ..... e ... 1... . (4) M Dee A 
Trinidad and Tobago............]|........] 2... .] 2... ...]- -.--...|- ------. 
Other North America 55 18 126 
gy NEEN cs 22,832 | 10,051 | 1,015 | 17, 639 
South America: 
Argentina... .. .. .. .. .. .. .....- 1,673 (4) 276 336 
Bolivia... ... ... ... A EE (4) 123 
FB! ³ AA PAPAS 132 30 
Fl ³ĩð2:Auĩ ĩͤ PP (4) 49 
Colombia 1 (4) (4) 
FF! ⁵¹ðwꝛ ⁰ A idle „ IA mendis 
Urügu8y; Q AA 134 C 
Venezuela A RA su VE 
Other South America 4 2 15 
o EE 1. 673 281 452 553 
Europe: 
Belglum- Luxembourg 212 1 443 
inn; 8 8 48 28 
Fanddesese ... ...... 685 9 EE, Ee 
Germ T8 419 |... ` 207 
et, E %!!! EEN 
Italy. a 8 185 63 (4) (4) 
Netherlands 106 (4) 1 593 
A Oe ae A PA 16 | 1,180 
Portugal... L A erg 3 (o o sexe PAS 
E AA EE 188 8| 1,131 
Switzerland «„ (4) (4) 
DUPER CY deele eer 53 80 22 
United Kingdom 22. 499 | 1,334 | 1,166 | 4,521 
Fuss A 8 CF; E, MO 
Ah DEE (4) 
E A ͤ ina aaaa 1,475 2, 626 1,320 8, 178 
Asia: 
„ ß A A 1, 545 
British Malava 2-2 8 1 40 39 
o e AAN AR AE O S A 
Formosa.........................1........- AAA GE 8 
SAA eer 3 )( 
India......... .. ³ A Ee 605 2, 028 703 
Ee EE EE 748 568 |........ 505 
Pakistan... .. .. da lacas 74 217 115 
Philippines: 6 I 
Other n GE 9 18 27 
ff ³¹¹A hee tesa ds 748 1, 268 2, 332 2, 934 


— — | r | s m —Ä—ñ4ꝙ /n. ͤ—— 
o | — | —— | — | — aa — TES 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 87.—Crude petroleum and major petroleum products exported from the 
continental United States in 1952, by countries of destination, and shipments to 
and exports from Territories and possessions, in thousands of barrels ! ?—Con. 


[U. S. Department of Commercr] 


Crude Lubri- 
: Motor | Kero- | Distil- | Resid- 
Destination petro- | fuel? | sine | late oil | ual oil | tine | Wax | Total 
Africa: 
a WE FC 35 „ 63 
Belgian Congo...................|........ 11 3333 14 48 (4) 75 
LEE, PEE 1| 1,930 572 102 259 (1) 2, 864 
French Equatorial Africa 2 24 30 e PAP 63 
French Morocco QE e PR 36 29 (*) 65 
French West Africa. ............|........ 10 20 21 51 27 (4) 141 
Gold e y us lucio 21 16 27 ege 199 oss 83 
Mozambique -P lero 173 (0 . 18 (4) 253 
Union of South Africa 564 (4) 2 27 12 1,145 
Other Aries. ier sier 125 22 493 17 195 1 853 
P/ ⁰ð— E 905 2.001 1, 492 285 909 13 5, 605 
See. less I 1 See | OI === 
Oceania: 
Rll | eee 1, 198 1 315 686 460 2 2, 662 
New Zealand... sco EEN 7 1 143 433 101 1 986 
Other Oceania 13 5 33 24 A PEREA 78 
rr ³ A ce 1, 518 7 491 1, 143 564 3 3. 726 
Grand total 26,728 | 29,553 | 7.127 | 31,287 | 22,448 | 15,306 1,036 | 133, 485 
Shipments from continental United 
States to Territories and posses- 
sions: 
Alaska and Hawaii 5. (6) 4, 716 167 | 2,581 | 5,466 123 (8) 13, 053 
Puerto Rico. eerste) (6) 7 2. 358 656 229 (6) 157 (8) 3, 300 
Virgin Islands (8) 731 8 14 (6) 11 (6) 54 
Waker cari traca (6) 7 488 (4) 20 (6) (7) (6) 508 
Others E IA (8) 7 36 13 2¹ (8) 7 (8) 73 
!! Men (6) 17,629 844 2,865 5, 466 ? 184 (8) 16, 988 
Exports from noncontiguous Terri- 
torics and possessions to foreign 
countries: 
A 8 117 9 203 8 (0. quie 937 
E WEE, A ⁰ E Tas A A A 73 
Puerto lese.. 8 )!; ( 1 
r; ³ðWWiĩ 8 118 9 276 8 (0 its 411 
=== tii  _  _ SSO OEE _ > == — 
Total net shipments from con- 


tinental United States 26,728 | 37,064 | 7,962 | 33,876 | 27,906 | 15,490 | 1,036 | 150,062 


1 by M. B. Price and E. D. Page, of the Bureau of Mines, from records of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 

3 Changes in Minerals Yearbook, 1951, pp. 1049-1050, are as follows: in thonsands of barrels: Shipments from 
continental United States: Motor fucl—Alaska and Hawaii4, 141, other Territories 2,917, total 7,058; kerosine— 
other Territorics 704, total 854; distillate oil—other Territories 287, total 2,845; lubricating oil—other Ter- 
ritories 66, total 199; total— Alaska and Hawaii 11 ,854, other Territories 4 021; tota] 15,875. Exports of dis- 
tillate oil from Alaska to foreign countries 200, total 201: total Alaska 204, total all. 340. Total net ship- 

ments: Motor fuel 40,163, kerosine 6,842; distillate oil 22, 555, lubricating oil 16,790, total 145,301. 

3 Country and continent totals excluded, but the grand totals include 12, 904 thousand barrels of motor 
fuel and 6,048 thousand barrels of lubricating oils, for which country breakdown may not be published for 
security reasons. 

4 Less than 500 barrels. 

5 Figures represent shipments from refining companies for export to Alaska and Hawaii through Pacific 
coast ports, as reported to Bureau of Mines by shippers. 

¢ Not separately classified. 

55 Due to changes in items included in classification, data are not strictly comparable to exports shown 
above. 
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WORLD PRODUCTION ° 


World production of crude petroleum increased 5 percent in 1952 
compared with a percentage growth of 13 percent in 1951 and 12 per- 
cent in 1950. Except for Iran, where the petroleum dispute remained 
unsettled, and Mexico, all major producing countries increased pro- 
duction over 1951. The largest gains were Iraq, 75.7 million barrels; 
Kuwait, 68.5 million; United States, 44.3 million; Venezuela, 38.0 
million; the U. S. S. R., an estimated 37.4 million; Saudi Arabia 
23.9 million; and Canada, 13.5 million. The United States furnishe 
52.4 percent of the world output in 1951 and 51.0 percent in 1952. 
Venezuela, the second largest producing country, furnished nearly 15 
9 1 of the world total in both years. The countries of the Middle 

ast (Bahrein Island, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
Turkey, and Egypt) increased their share from 16.8 percent in 1951 
to 17.3 percent in 1952, despite the loss of Iranian production, except 
for local needs. North American production increased over 2 percent 
in 1952, as both the United States and Canada produced record 
quantities of crude petroleum. Mexico's production (excluding 
natural gasoline) was slightly less than in 1951. 

All countries in South America increased production in 1952. Pro- 
duction in Venezuela established a new record and increased 6 percent 
over 1951. A new trade agreement with Venezuela, effective late in 
1952, removed quota restrictions on Venezuelan oil imported by the 
United States and also lowered the duty. Increased production from 
the Velasquez and Casabe fields in Colombia more than offset the 
decline in production from the Government-operated De Mares con- 
cession. In Argentina the Government-controlled Yacimientos Petro- 
liferos Fiscales increased production substantially, although private 

roduction declined from that in 1951. Peru’s production was slightly 
higher than in 1951. 

n Western Europe, Germany increased production 28 percent in 
1952. France increased production almost 17 percent with increased 
output from the Lacq field in the southwestern part. Production in 
Italy increased notably over 1951. For Eastern Europe, reliable 
statistics are lacking, and estimates based on meager data must be 
used. It is estimated that the U. S. S. R. (including Sakhalin) in- 
creased production approximately 13 percent in 1952. Production in 
Rumania and Austria is estimated to have increased by about 2.0 and 
5.0 million barrels, respectively, in 1952. 

Substantial gains in production were made in the Middle East, 
despite the loss of Iranian production which declined 92 percent. 
Iraq increased production 116 percent, with completion in April 1952 
of the 555-mile 30- to 32-inch-diameter pipeline from the Kirkuk field 
in Iraq to Banias, Syria. An outlet for the oil from the Mosul 
Petroleum Co. field at Ain Zalah, Iraq, was provided by completion 
of a new 12-inch-diameter pipeline 134 miles long from Ain Zalah to 
K.2 pump station on the main Kirkuk-Mediterranean pipeline system. 
Kuwait production was a third higher in 1952, and two new oil 
fields, Magwa and Ahmadi, were discovered during the year. Pro- 
duction in Saudi Arabia increased almost 9 percent, and in Qatar 
production from the Dukhan field increased 40 percent over 1951. 

In the Far East, the United States of Indonesia raised production 13 
percent chiefly by starting production from the Minas field in Central 


* By F. X. Jordan, Petroleum and Natural Gas Branch, Bureau of Mines. 
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Sumatra, British Borneo’s output increased 2 percent over 1951. 
Crude-oil production in Japan decreased 10 percent, and that in New 


Guinea dropped slightly. 


TABLE 89.—World production of crude petroleum, by countries, 1948-52, in 


thousands of barrels! 


[Compiled by Berenice B. Mitchell and Lee S. Petersen] 


Country 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 3 
North America; 
e A locos .....-. (3) JJ; AA AA 
A ĩ K 22 12, 287 21, 305 29, 044 47,615 61, 103 
l EE 159 206 156 128 36 
T NA . mw. v A E 58. 508 60. 910 72. 443 77,312 77,275 
PING PA ¿SL S¿s 20. 111 20. 617 20, 632 20, 843 21, 258 
United States 2. 020, 185 1,841, 040 1,973, 574 2, 217, 711 2, 291, 997 
Total North America 2. 111, 250 1, 944, 978 2, 095, 849 2, 393, 609 2,451 669 
South Amcrica: 
We e EE 23, 734 22, 589 23, 353 24, 465 24, 807 
F EE 464 678 616 §23 52 
Ee A sk 144 109 3:39 691 750 
I ⁵ ³ é E A 629 759 906 
Sen. 8 23. 801 29, 722 34, 060 38. 398 38. 652 
EolüdOblsllcwledzlscwesschesetm2szox 2, 503 2.617 2. 632 2. 708 2. 839 
OT IR CEDERE ND S 022 a 14, 069 14, 796 15, 012 16. 110 16, 403 
Venezyela EE 490, 015 482, 316 546, 783 622, 216 660, 254 
Total South America 554, 790 552, 827 623, 424 705, 870 745, 137 
Europe: — 
7777 ³¹¹¾˙ ⁵¹ꝛꝛ⁵ EE 1. 500 2, 188 2. 800 1. 200 1. 100 
1 ĩ˙ 8 6, 149 5 6, 100 5 10, 200 8 15, 477 8 20, 400 
Czechoslovakia 204 292 6 292 5 644 3740 
e A A: 369 411 909 2, 036 2,377 
Germany, Wes 4, 489 5, 947 8, 107 9, 681 12, 435 
FLUIN GOL AA A T ĩ wu as 3, 647 3, 791 $ 3,700 5 3, 500 8 3, 500 
f/ 71 71 63 135 487 
Netherlands 2222 3, 443 4,314 4, 897 4, 942 4,975 
Poll iaa cines 1, 039 1,125 1, 205 1, 502 1, 700 
Rumania EE 34, 000 33, 700 32, 000 31, 000 83, 000 
D.S. Si EE 218, 000 237, 700 266, 200 285, 000 822, 400 
United Kingdom ...- 323 338 340 335 407 
Yugoslavia... .. ... .. . . rrr assu 270 470 780 1, 092 1, 067 
Total Europe $...................... 273, 504 296, 447 331, 493 356, 544 404, 588 
Asia: 
State of Bahren 10, 915 10, 985 11, 016 10, 994 11,004 
ITT! che uua EN CU QE S MM E 341 248 š 450 5 645 
E e eege 533 730 5730 8 730 5730 
r ß 1. 875 1. 906 1. 867 1. 949 1. 900 
IndoneslazR!D WL 31, 765 43. 206 48. 400 55. 453 62. 495 
jj AAA REA u dE 190. 384 204, 712 242. 475 § 127, 600 $10, 100 
Ke A Due eU EAT 26, 115 30, 957 49, 726 65, 122 140, 799 
Ee aqna suy d quu án sue 1, 122 L 353 2, 048 2.337 2. 
Kilt isansa 46, 500 90, 000 125, 722 204, 910 272, 433 
A A 490 824 ; 1, 348 1, 580 
11 ee AA AAA 750 12, 268 18, 009 25. 255 
Sarawak and Brunei 20, 124 25, 108 30, 958 87, 506 38, 300 
Saudi Arabia... i . ege carros 142, 853 174, 008 199, 547 277, 963 301, 861 
Taiw (Formosa) 23 21 
U oĩ˙wAr. E 13 95 108 133 146 
U. 8. 8. R.: Sakhalin . 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 7, 000 
Total Asia 4 . 480, 053 591, 904 733, 619 811, 720 877, 366 
Africa 
Alf! ³ĩÜW˙-w-- ue 1 2 24 49 
OY A A Ure E Ec 13, 398 15, 997 16, 373 16, 311 16. 464 
French Morocco....................... 100 136 305 587 749 
Total Nol EE 13, 499 16, 135 16, 702 16, 947 17,570 
Oceania: 
Australia (Victoria) 1 1 Ih o c. Qulu uu os. 
New GUINGS sco ccce cucesPecereceqdress 135 1, 726 1, 748 1, 746 1,725 
New Zealand 2 7 7 
Total Oceania....................... 138 1, 734 1, 756 1, 753 1,727 
Grand Total........... .. brad 3, 433, 234 | 3,404,025 | 3,802,843 | 4, 286, 443 4, 498, 057 


1 This table incorporates a number of revisions of data published in previous Petroleum chaptera. 


2 Preliminary figures. 
3 Less than 500 barrels. 
Natural naphtha and gas oll. 
5 Estimate. 
U. 8. 8. R. in Asia (except Sakhalin) included with U. 8. 8. R. in Europe 


C. Helium 


Helium 
By H. S. Kennedy and H. P. Wheeler, Jr. 


* 
GENERAL SUMMARY 
T Bureau of Mines operates helium plants primarily to supply 


helium requirements of the Department of Defense and other 

Federal agencies which requisition supplies directly from the 
Bureau. Production of helium and conservation operations are 
responsibilities of the Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
under provisions of acts of Congress approved March 3, 1925, and 
September 1, 1937. 

About 95 percent of all helium produced is used directly by the 
Federal Government or for the benefit of national defense activities 
and 3 percent for medical treatment. In 1952 helium production 
totaled 144,556,141 cubic feet, an alltime high. The 1952 production 
exceeded that of 1951 by 29 percent and was over 11 times larger 
than production in 1940. 


PRODUCTION 


Helium production for Government plants from 1921 to 1952 is 
given in table 1. 

The Bureau of Mines achieved & unique record during January 
1952, when Government helium plants produced their billionth 
cubic foot of helium, one of the most useful members of the family 
of rare gases that includes neon, argon, krypton, xenon, and radon. 


Table 1.—Helium production in the United States, 1921-52 


l Production 

Year Active plants (cubic feet) 
1921-January 1929 1111. Fort Worth, Tex., plant —— 46. 088. 787 
1929: (April) 19411. Amarillo, Tex., plant........................ l.l... 131. 614, 437 
1. JJ; Seed se ¼ . E 33. 252, 582 
1 sts ³ AA 8 Ah 8 116. 307, 437 
C EE ¿Y WEE 126, 933, 150 
iU EE 8 OO EE 94. 733, 744 
IMMO. EE Amarillo and Exell, Tex., plants 58. 236, 385 
/ ¹˙·¹ . 8 Exell, Tex, planung. ntenseacns ces 70, 207. 700 
JJ bee oct ĩ E % el ³Ü¹¹¹¹ zs u amu w Sis 63.143.513 
1049 oenn ala BEE 55, 165. 482 
)J! ³ K e E Amarillo and Exell, Tex., plants 81, 394, 416 
1 A a a Amarillo and Exell, Tex., and Otis, Kans., plants 112. 047. 244 
h ³ðVVuſd K Rffl ð³¹uum KT 144, 556. 141 
ö. ↄ ⁰ y dd y y cause 2 1, 133, 770, 998 


1 No helium was produced at Government helium plants in February or March 1929. The Fort Worth 
15 1 plang was shut down on Jan. 10, 1929, and the Amarillo helium plant was not put into operation 
until April. 

2 Includes 89,233,500 cubic feet extracted at the Exell plant and injected into the Government-owned 
Cliffside gas reservoir, for conservation, in calendar years 1945-49 and 1951-52. 
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The three plants operated by the Bureau during the year at 
Amarillo and Exell, Tex., and Otis, Kans., were not sufficient to meet 
increased demands, and the Navajo Helium Plant at Shiprock, 
N. Mex., which was held on a standby basis, was overhauled and 
placed in partial production in February 1953. 


SHIPMENTS 


The quantity of helium shipped approximately equals production, 
because storage facilities at the helium plants are limited to that 
necess to give flexibility in operations. Plant storage is not 
intended to serve as a reservoir of helium for Government use but 
as a temporary receptacle to permit continuous plant operation when 
tank cars are not available. The Bureau made 570 tank-car, 129,843 
cylinder, and 34 trailer shipments during the year. The Bureau was 
able to ship the year’s supply only by employing various measures 
to increase the efficiency of tank-car operation. uring the year 85 
tank cars were available for shipment of helium. An additional 
30 cars will be needed to transport estimated demand in 1954. 


CONSUMPTION AND USES 


The principal consumer of helium is the Federal Government, 
directly or through defense contracts. Historically, this trend empha- 
sizes the close parallel between the demand for helium and war and 
defense efforts. Helium consumption in World War II rose from 
11.6 million cubic feet in 1940 to a maximum of almost 127 million 
cubic feet in 1944 and dropped to 58 million cubic feet in 1946. The 
Korean action boosted the consumption to 112 million cubic feet in 
1951 and to 145 million cubic feet in 1952, an alltime high. Helium 
consumption has been rising at a steady rate of about 30 percent 
per year. 

Before World War II helium was used principally for inflating airships, 
and this is still the largest single use. However, other uses in the ag- 

egate now consume more helium than is used for airship inflation. 
The development of inert shielded-arc welding early in World War II 
for welding metals such as aluminum, magnesium, and titanium, 
hitherto difficult or impossible to weld created an important new use 
for helium. The Weather Bureau uses helium for inflating small 
balloons to carry weather-recording instruments. Also, the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force require considerable quantities to gather weather 
data for their operations. A related use is for inflating large balloons 
for cosmic ray research. Helium is used in Atomic Energy Com- 
mission operations, missile operations, and research. Medical treat- 
ment utilizes helium mixed with oxygen for relief of respiratory ail- 


ments. 
PRICES 


The Helium Act specifies that the Bureau shall supply Federal 
agencies with helium at the cost of production. In 1952 the price to 
Federal agencies was $12.50 per 1,000 cubic feet at the production 
plants. The price to non-Federal purchasers was $13.50 per 1,000 
cubic feet as specified in the Helium Regulations (30 CFR, part 1) 
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plus an additional charge of $2.00 for each 1,000 cubic feet if com- 
pressed into standard cylinders. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Helium is not known to be produced in commercial quantities 
outside the United States. Small quantities are exported annually 
for research purposes, but only upon application to the Secretary of 
State and upon issuance by him of a license authorizing such expor- 


tation. 
TECHNOLOGY 


The Bureau of Mines produces Grade A helium with a purity of 
99.995 percent. This grade is used in welding and for research and is 
shipped in containers that are kept clean and dry. Because the small 
percentage of impurities is difficult to determine, the Bureau has 
worked out a technique for liquefying the impurities from a large 
volume of Grade A helium and subsequently determining the per- 
centages of the revaporized impurities in a mass spectrometer. This 
information enables users of helium to determine the effect of im- 
purities on their research. 

The Amarillo plant developed a procedure and equipment for 
utilizing subatmospheric liquid-nitrogen cooling to raise the purity of 
. the produced helium before final purification with refrigerated acti- 
vated charcoal. High-purity helium at this step in the process pro- 
longs the cycle of the charcoal purifiers and makes final purification 
of the product more efficient. 

Grade D helium, with a purity of 99.8 percent, is produced for air- 
ship and balloon inflation. 


PART Ill. APPENDIX 


Tables of Measurement 


Volumetric measures 


U.S. Impcrial Cubic centi- Cubic 
gallons gallons Cubic feet Barrels meters Liters meters 
1 U. S. gallon 1..| 1 0. 83268 0. 13368 0. 02381 3, 785. 4 3. 7853 0. 0037854 
1 imperial gal- 
lon 2. ......| 1.201 1 . 16054 . 028594 4. 546. 04 4. 5460 . 004546 
1 cubic ſoot 7. 4805 6 22888 1 . 17811 28,317.01 | 28. 316 08317 
1 barrel . 42 34. 972 5. 6146 1 158, 987. 55158. 08 . 15899 
1 cubic centi- 
meter 000264177 000219960 0000353144 0000062895 1 00099997 . 000001 
1 liter .......... . 26418 . 219976 . 035316 . 0062899 1.000 027 1 . 001000027 
1 cubic meter. ..|264. 17 219. 97 35. 314 6. 2898 1, 000. 000. 999. 97 


11 U.S. gallon =the volume occupied by 231 cubic inches. 

? 1 Imperial ga!lon=the volume occupied by 10 pounds of water at 62° F. when weighed against brass in 
air at 30” barometric pressure. 

31 Barrel =42 U. $. gallons. 


Weight measures 


Short or Metric 
Pounds Kilograms net tons tons Long ton 

1 pound AA sed eoeteaees dove 1 0. 45359 0.0005 0 09045359] 0. 00044643 

1 short or net hundredweight ........... 100. 0 45. 359 . 05 .01536 . 01464 

1 gross or long hundred weight........... 112.0 50. 802 . 056 .0:080 . 05 

e css 2. 2046 1 .0011023| 001 . 0003842 

E short or net wen 2. 000 907. 185 1 . 90718 . 89286 

Fife rr ð K 2. 04. 6 1. 000 1. 1023 1 š 
ea,, peres qa 2, 240 1, 016. 08 1.12 1. 01606 1 


NOTE.—1 English water ton =the volume occupied by 1 long ton of water at 60? F. 
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